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100 Great Years, Thank You 


A new millennium, a new Toppan. P €. 1 人 一 HO 504-0- / — po 2 3, IS / 
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th 
Anniversary 





We want to bring you closer together. 








TOPPAN 


LS 
COMMUNICATION 


When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 

This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 
Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 

We are always discovering new methods of communicating, 

whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. 

Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 

in the "information communications industry," 


bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. 
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TOPPAN PRINTING 


1. Kanda Izumi-cho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo. Japa 


http://www.toppan.co.jp 
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An interview with Professor 
Toshio Watanabe, Dean of the 
Faculty of International Development 
at Takushoku University 
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io Watanabe 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EVERETT KENNEDY BROWN 


j While he was a postgraduate student Toshio Watanabe traveled widely in Asia, visiting countries as 


' diverse as South Korea, Taiwan, Myanmar and India. As a result of his experiences, his academic in- 


terests focused on Asia. As an economist, Professor Watanabe believes that it is not possible to gain 


an understanding of a country without going there and experiencing it first-hand. He is now Japans 


» leading authority on international development, and has an unequaled understanding of the Asian 


economy. 


We asked Professor Watanabe about the relationship between Asia and Japan in the global era. 


\ 
. You have been mainly studying the economics of the Asia- 
. Pacific region for over 30 years. What do you feel have been the 
most significant changes that have occurred in that time? 
Firstly, the prominence of East Asia has risen to a level that 
no one could have imagined. By East Asia, we mean the NIEs 
(Newly Industrialized Economies), ASEAN (Association of 
South East Asian Nations), and China, and these regional 
^ economies now have a strong influence on the global econ- 
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» omy. For example, look at how regions around the world are 
relying on East Asian imports. Goods from East Asia made up 
19.896 of Japan's imports in 1980, and this figure increased to 
35.696 in 2000. The same can be seen in NAFTA (North 
American Free Trade Area), where during the same time East 

_ Asian imports have increased from 8.9% to 20.2%, and in the 

. ; EU (European Union), where they have increased from 2.8% 

" to 7.696. Global dependence on imports from East Asia has in- 

b3 "creased from 7.496 to 17.496, while goods exported to East Asia 

^ "have risen from 7.9% to 15.5% over the same period. 
When I began to study Asia, the region was generally con- 
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à sidered to be both poor and economically stagnant. A major- 
Sity of the nations of East Asia had been under colonial 
*, domination until the end of the Second World War. Their 
j economies were characterized by a type of monoculture, 
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. which specialized in producing the primary products, such 
uA as foods or raw materials for industry, that were needed by 


the colonial rulers. These economies were fragile and de- 
pendent, and were governed by their relationships with the 
colonial powers. 

However, in a period of less than 30 years these economies 
expanded their market share rapidly into the developed 
world. This was the result of the East Asian countries having 
industrialized at an unprecedented speed. East Asia is now 
kriown for its export industries such as electronics, and from 
being a stagnant area it has become an area of high growth. 


How did the Asian economy develop into rapid growth? 

A short answer is the concept of a “transformation chain” in 
the growth process. First, the Newly Industrialized Economies 
managed to industrialize, and they were followed by ASEAN. 
The chain is extending to the coastal regions of China at pres- 
ent. By causing and following the chain reaction, the Asian 
nations grew while increasing their interdependence. 

We can see this economic interdependence in the fact 
that the largest trading partner for East Asian countries is 
other East Asian countries. A mechanism of independent 
development has been created which is not dependent on 
the trends operating in major countries elsewhere, such as 
the United States and Japan. The possibility exists that the 
chain reaction of development can extend to inland China, 
Vietnam, and Myanmar. 
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How did japan contribute to the economic development of 

East Asia? 

Well, we must remember it was Japan that ignited the chain 
reaction of development. If Japan had not succeeded in its in- 
dustrialization, then it would have been impossible for Asia to 
experience the prosperity that it does today. In addition, you 
cannot overlook the fact that Japanese companies’ involve- 
ment in the East Asian economy strengthened the circulation 
mechanism in the region, as well as expanding the chain. | 
think that Japan's role in the East Asian economy in the fu- 
ture will still be important in the field of the development of 
manufacturing machinery. 


Is there a likelihood that Asian growth could stagnate, bearing 
in mind events like the Asian economic crisis of 1997? 

I don't think that it is likely. You can see that crisis as a short- 
term adjustment, if vou take a long, say 50-vear, view. The 
1997 cri: 
process ended earlier than had been forecast. Already the re- 
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is reached its trough in 1999, and the adjustment 





under way. The evidence that the Asian economy is 
undergoing a V-shaped recovery shows that the crisis does 
not represent a serious illness. 

l also think that Asia shows a great deal of potential when 
compared to other areas of the world, and this potential has 
not been damaged by the recent economic crisis. It is clear, 





too, that Asia is well-placed in terms of the cost of production 





and the potential strength of demand. 

When trying to forecast Asia's future economic develop- 
ment, I attach particular importance to domestic savings. 
These savings represent the unspent portion of a nation's 
total annual income. If they are assigned to the expansion of 
the next phase of production, then that county's economy will 
continue to develop and expand. If we look at some South 


East Asian countries in terms of their ratio of domestic s 





av- 
ings to the Gross National Product. Malaysia stands at 37%, 
Thailand and Indonesia at 36%, South Korea, Hong Kong, and 
Singapore are above 30%, while China's ratio is higher, above 





4096. The overwhelming majority of developing countries 


have savings ratios below 20%, and among the leading devel- 


oped countries only Japan has exceeded 30%. 
Saving sacrifices present consumption for investment, to 
seek a larger future income and level of consumption. 





Therefore, the rate of savings shows the effort a country is 
making to be self-reliant and forward-thinking. 
East Asia has the highest rate of investment in the world, 


which is dependent on its domestic savings. This made it pos- 


sible for the region to achieve the highest economic growth 
rates in the world. The region wasn't satisfied, though, and 
pursued ultra-high growth by searching for foreign capital. 


My analysis is that such an ambitious strategy failed, and con- 
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tributed to the Asian economic crisis. It should be po 
avoid a 





imilar crisis in the future by amending the ultra-high 
growth strategy, and adjusting growth rates to fit with each 


bar 





country's domestic savings. 

We are seeing economic globalization in, for example, the 
financial markets. What do you think are Asia's possibilities 
in this global era? 
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Since the end of the C 





old War, the unipolar supremacy of the 
United States has been getting stronger. Regionalism is one of 
the currents in the world's economy counteracting American 
dominance. It could also be argued that instead of a narrow 
conception of regionalism, the free-trade mechanism operat- 


zt 


ing in East Asia might be a step towards something else. 








When a mutually dependent relationship between the EU 





NAFTA, and East Asia has developed, there could then be the 





possibility of dissolving protective regional integration. 


Since America's Pacific trade began to exceed its Atlantic 


Dm 


trade in the mid-1980s, the center of gravitv of modern indus- 





try has also moved from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It has con- 


tinued to move towards the western side of the Pacific Ocean, 





into Asia, which may make the above scenario more realistic. 


What do you think is the biggest problem that economic 
globalization poses for the Asia-Pacific? 

One of the most pressing difficulties is the effect that multina- 
tional agribusinesses are having on rural communities. 
Farming villages are falling apart, and more and more people 
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are leaving agricultural communities. In the past Asian rural 
areas were poor, but it was a stable poverty. Land was not being 
removed from farming or farmers. However, with the introduc- 
tion of efficient, profit-seeking farming methods, farmers are 
often forced off the land. They drift to the cities, where they 
join a poverty-stricken class of people. City slums can then be- 
come a breeding ground for social tensions and instability. The 
spread of globalization has altered the nature of Asian poverty, 


and it has become a more depressing phenomenon. 


How should Japan develop its relationship with the countries 

of the Asia-Pacific in this globalized era? 

Japan should develop an interdependent relationship with Asia 
in the fields of security, politics and the economy. If I had to 
pick only one area that could indicate Japan's willingness to 
strengthen relations between Japan and Asia, I think I would 
give priority to Japan's program of Official Development 
Assistance (ODA). 

For Japan, East Asia is a priority region. The bulk of the 
ODA is aimed at improving industrial infrastructure, and the 
core element of Japan’s ODA is government loans denomi- 
nated in yen. As criteria for Japan's ODA, the recipient coun- 
try must show effort towards helping itself, and the ODA 
must be request-based. The recipient country makes the ap- 
plication for ODA, and the Japanese side evaluates it. 
Economic efficiency is stressed, which means the prompt re- 
payment of capital and interest. It is difficult for a country to 
receive ODA from Japan unless it can demonstrate efforts to- 
wards self-help, and an efficient use of the ODA. 

East Asian nations have managed to utilize Japan s ODA 
very efficiently. In fact, a majority of East Asian countries have 
succeeded in reaching the sustainable development point, and 
reached economic success with a speed unprecedented in the 
modern world. However, the situation of the developing coun- 
tries is changing, so whether the present style of Japans ODA 


will still be suitable in the future needs to be considered. 


What thoughts do you have about the direction of Japan's 
ODA in the future? 





I don't think that the emphasis on self-help or request-based 


ODA should be weakened, but I would like to suggest a fur- 
ther area for consideration. Japan should cooperate with 
other developed Asian countries in order to make an effort to 
develop the lower-level income nations. I believe this kind of 
cooperative, liaison-style ODA is going to become more im- 
portant in the future. 

For many years I have been involved in an ODA project for 
China known as the Japan-China Environmental 
Development Model City. Under the project the cities of 
Chongqing, Guiyang, and Dalian are to be model cities, estab- 
lishing self-reliant mechanisms for the preservation of the en- 
vironment. The aim is for these mechanisms to spread to 
surrounding areas. The second aspect is the accumulation of 
knowledge and techniques relating to environmental preser- 
vation in these model cities. China and Japan can then coop- 
erate to pass this know-how on to other countries. 

I have learned that when a cooperative project takes place, 
the relationship between China and Japan improves more than 
could be imagined. I feel that these cooperative type ODA ef- 
forts will become an important new feature of Japan's aid 


diplomacy. 


Finally, what do you think about the future for Japan in 

the 21st century? 

Today's Japan was built on making things—in fact a passion 
for developing manufacturing skills and technologies is the 
root of everything. 

Japan is not blessed with natural resources, it has a high 
population density. Growing rice was a challenge for the 
Japanese people. They needed to improve tropical rice vari- 
eties for cultivation in the cooler climate. The same painstak- 
ing process can be seen in industry today, for example in 
low-energy techniques to produce steel, or the manufacture of 
highly fuel-efficient cars. Japan has labor, manufacturing in- 
dustry, and industrial technology. Without these, Japan is 
nothing. If Japan has something, however small, that it can 
contribute to the world, this has to be its tradition of making 
things. — INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


After a decade of recession, the Japanese economy 
is still sluggish. The government is looking to bring 


about wide-ranging reform to get the economy 


back on track again. We look at the policies that 


are promoting reform, and the changes that are 


taking place in many different areas. 
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Urban Renewal 


Between March and April this year, a myriad of 
new landmark buildings opened for business in 


the capital. Examples of these new developments 


include the Shinagawa Grand Commons, a cluster 
of ten skyscrapers in front of Shinagawa Station on 
the southern edge of central Tokyo, and Roppongi 
Hills, a complex in the Roppongi district, which is 
better known for its foreign embassies and nightlife. 
Other developments include the Shiodome Sio-Site, 
a 30-hectare renovation of the Shiodome district 
which was completed at the end of 2002. 

15 years ago Japan was in the throes of another 
construction boom, which helped trigger the bub- 
ble economy. The focus then was on narrow build- 
ings that made the best use of small plots of 
expensive land, and luxurious, resort-like condo- 
miniums away from the city center. In contrast, the 
current redevelopment rush is limited to skyscraper 
buildings in the heart of Tokyo. 
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Brand new high-rise buildings are springing up across Tokyo. 
The group of buildings in the foreground is Shiodome Sto-Site. 


Photo by Mamoru Yamamoto 


City-center redevelopment generally focuses 
single-mindedly on creating office space, but each 
of the new projects includes residential and shop- 
ping facilities, as well as cultural and leisure venues. 
The construction boom has been aided by lower 
real estate values and construction costs, and sales 
of former national railways properties have also 
provided land for some of the projects. 

As the Japanese economy expanded during the 
1980s, Tokyo's reputation as an international city 
also rose. However, this excessive growth was not 
all positive. The rise and subsequent crash of the 
bubble economy was mirrored by a rise and crash in 
property values. As a result, strain and deteriora- 
tion of the city's facilities has become a noticeable 
problem. There are hopes that the redevelopment 
projects will help renew Tokyo's attractiveness as 
an international city, and contribute to the revital- 
ization of the nation's economy. 

The government is working to improve Tokyo 
and other urban areas as part of its program for 
economic structural reform. In May 2001 the cen- 
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tral government set up the Urban Renaissance 
Headquarters, headed by Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi, to coordinate urban renewal efforts. The 
government manages development of infrastruc- 
ture, such as airports, harbors, and roadways, while 
the private sector is responsible for actually carry- 
ing out urban redevelopment projects. 

The Special Measures Act for Urban Renaissance, 
which took effect in June 2002, aims to promote 
renovation of urban areas by the private sector. 
Nobuhiro Aoki, 
Secretariat of the Urban Renaissance Headquarters, 


Assistant Director of the 


explains: "No matter how many public works proj- 
ects the government gets involved with, there can 
be no urban renaissance unless the private sector 
also participates. After all, some 8096 of urban de- 
velopment exists due to private investment." Under 
the law, the Urban Renaissance Headquarters des- 
ignated a number of Priority Areas for Redevelop- 
ment. The Act includes a system for designating a 
given district within a Priority Area for Rede- 
velopment as a "Special District for Urban 
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Redevelopment.’ This designation allows for signif- 
icant easing of restrictions and smoothing of ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

The Special Measures Act also holds the potential 
to change the conventional Japanese concept of cities 
with multiple, dispersed centers of activity. Hitoshi 
Kawashima is Master Plan Director for the Bureau of 
City Planning, Tokyo Metropolitan Government. He 
says, “For many years the metropolitan government 
focused on creating city sub-centers. As a result, the 
actual downtown area has deteriorated. However, 
there are numerous challenges facing Tokyo today— 
changes in the population, increased international 
competition, and the advent of the information age. 
It's high time we made the most of the advantages of 
a centralized urban downtown.” The Tokyo 
Metropolitan Government is now aiming to build a 
“center core” with a radius of about eight kilometers 
in the heart of Tokyo. — KIKUO ARA! 
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NEW SHIODOME DEVELOPMENT 
Matsushita Electric Works, Ltd. 
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10 Nippon Express 
11 Tokyo Twin Parks (condominiums) 


12 City Housing Corporation Tokyo 


13 Città Italia 





ROADS TO 
REFORM 


Shiodome City Center 

Dentsu, Inc. Shiki Theatre 

Royal Park Shiodome Tower 

NTV Nippon Television Network Co. 


Shiodome Hamarikyu Side Project 


Toppan Forms Co. Ltd. 


Sumitomo Building 


(condominiums) 
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Finance 


The economy is currently caught in a deflationary spi- 


ral, a vicious circle of falling prices and economic set- 


backs. At its peak in 1997, Japan's economy boasted 


a nominal GDP of 520 trillion yen, but that figure had 


fallen to 500 trillion yen by fiscal year 2001. 





One of the main causes of Japan's economic woes 
is the massive amount of non-performing loans 
(NPLs) held by Japanese banks. A loan is described 
as "non-performing" when the business that re- 
ceived the loan subsequently suffers losses, and be- 
comes unable to repay the principal or the interest 
to the bank as originally agreed. These NPLs held by 
Japanese banks totaled 40.1 trillion yen as of 
September 2002. 

But where did this huge amount of non-perform- 
ing loans come from in the first place? 

During the 1980s, Japanese exports were very 
competitive, resulting in a huge trade surplus for 
Japan. But in 1985 the G5 countries agreed to the 
Plaza Accord, which required Japan to limit exports 
and increase domestic demand. In response, the 
Japanese government eased its monetary policy. 
This lowered interest rates, and vast amounts of 
capital flowed into securities and real estate. Banks 
lent out huge amounts of money using real estate 
and other assets as collateral, and asset values in- 
creased even more. This was the cause of the "bub- 
ble economy." A policy of monetary restraint was 
implemented, but as a result the sky-high prices 
suddenly plummeted; the bubble had burst. Many 
companies were unable to repay their loans to the 
banks, and the collateral of their loans had lost 
most of its value. The banks ended up holding enor- 
mous amounts of bad debt. 

These NPLs are the negative legacy of the bubble 
economy, and the government has introduced pow- 
erful new policies to address the issue. Heizo 
Takenaka (photo), Minister for Economic and 
Fiscal Policy, was selected to also serve as Minister 
for Financial Services in September 2002. Takenaka 


Heizo Takenaka, Minister for Financial Services and 


Minister for Economic & Fiscal Policy 


worked with private sector experts and officials 
from the Financial Services Agency (FSA) to draw 
up a program for accelerating disposal of NPLs. The 
result, the Program for Financial Revival, was an- 
nounced in October 2002. 

The program aims to have major banks halve 
their NPL ratio to about 496 in fiscal year 2004. 
Further, it outlines steps for improving administra- 
tive efforts in order to build a healthy financial sys- 
tem. These include tightening assessment of assets, 
enhancing capital adequacy, and strengthening 
governance. 

Disposing of NPLs is not without possible draw- 
backs. It could well lead to restructuring and cut- 
backs at the companies who took out the loans, 
causing job losses and increased deflationary pres- 
sures. To limit the pain of reform and to invigorate 
the economy, the government has introduced its 
Program to Accelerate Reforms. The program in- 
cludes establishment of the Institute for Industrial 
Revitalization, which will purchase the debts of 
businesses considered salvageable, and provide 
other support. Assistance will be provided for peo- 
ple left unemployed as a result of NPL disposal, and 
support will be given to enterprises having a diffi- 
cult time getting funding. 

Satoru Shibata is the deputy director of the FSA's 
Supervisory Coordination Division, the office in charge 
of the Program for Financial Revival. He explains, 
"We want to solve the problem of NPLs and get capi- 
tal flowing smoothly. However, in order to revitalize 
the economy we need to resolve the issue of NPLs 
while also achieving far-reaching structural reform." 

Can the Japanese economy throw off the dead 
weight of NPLs and take on new life? The policies to 
address that question are gaining momentum, aim- 
ing for success within two years. 

— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


GRAPH (RIGHT) FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT ON JAPAN'S ECONC 


AND PUBLIC FINANCE 2002 
1. Compiled from Ministry of Finance data. 


2. The definition of “risk-management loans" differed in the following perio 


March 1994 to March 1995; March 1996 to March 1997; after March 199; 


3. Figures are based on nationwide banks except for figures for March 1993 
earlier, which are for Tokyo banks, savings banks and trust banks only. 
4. "Proportion of non-performing loans" refers to NPLs as a percentage of t 


banks' total loans. 
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JAPANESE PEOPLE HAVE A STRANGE LOVE FOR TECHNOLOGY 
Starting around the 1970s, Japan made huge steps in technology. Goods labeled "Made in 


Japan" were sold around the world, contributing to the nation's enormous growth. The 
Japanese people embarked on a love affair with technology—even production line robots 
were given names. Perhaps the rather animistic way in which technology Is viewed in a 
human light is one of the secrets of the success of Japanese technology. Europe and the 


rest of Asia have now drawn level with Japan, and there is fierce competition in science and 


technology. However, given the Japanese love for technology, its revival can't be far off. 


Photo: Satoshi Kawai 
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Last year, Japan celebrated exciting bs in the 


Vield of science and technology: two Jaj j Inese SCI- 


RE 





fentists were-selécted to receive Nobel Piles. 


E 


Masatoshi Koshiba won the Nobel Prize in 
Physics for "pioneering contributions to astro- 


physics, in particular for the detection of cosmic _ 


neutrinos.” Koichi Tanaka won the Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry for "the development of methods for 
identification and structure analyses iolosgica 
macromolecules." This was the third secutive 
year that a Japanese was awarded the Nobel Prize. 
The Science and Technology Basic Plan, an outline 
of Japan’s policies toward promoting science and 
technology announced in 2001, set forth the goal of 
having 30 Nobel Prize recipients over ther ext 50 


years. Japan's scientific community is already well | 


on the way: in terms of the number of Nobel Prize 
recipients in the past ten years, Japan is tied for 
third with Germany, after the United States rd the 
United Kingdom. 


abroad the strength of Japan's science and tet 


Technology 










ogy. Bold institutional reforms related to scier 


and technology policy are being cay ried out tc f 
thar De this area. In 2081, a ð 


strengthen the function oF the € ab ni 
time, the Council for Science am c! chnok o Q oy gy Policy... 
(CBP), was. — E abin 


CO " 
"Office. - 
, MILICE. 


minister in charge of sc en ce > and | "fe nc | 
icy, as well as related Cabinet ; m 
experts. The council merida lake : 
vey of the state of science and tech iol ogy Pm this 
country. They have a level of authority above min- 
istries and agencies, and they formulate plans. and 
drafts for science and technology policy. The 


M A 


council members are in a position to gk gions 


volved in drafting policy. 











Hirotada Matsuki, Deputy Director for Science and 


iY ` Technology Policy, in the Cabinet Office’s Bureau of 


Science and Technology Policy, explains the signifi- 
cance of thë council: “Because the CSTP was estab- 
lished within the Cabinet Office, we are able to 
discuss science and technology issues at a level very 
close to the top of government. As such, the latest 
views in science and technology can 了 be ap- 
plied to policy-making i in a timelier manner." 

Under this new system, Japan is now carrying out 
à Mote focused research and development projects. It 
is placing priority on allocating research and devel- 
opment resources to four fields: life sciences; infor- 
mation technology; the environment; and 
nanotechnology and materials. 

The way the science and technology budget is 
composed "lias also changed. The science and tech- 
nology ‘Budget mainly extended to the following 
seven.munistries: the Ministry of Education, Culture, 
Sports, Science and Technology; the Ministry of 
Economy, Trade and Industry; the Ministry of 


Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries; the Ministry of 
Health, Labour and Welfare; the Ministry of Public 
Affairs, 
Telecommunications; the Ministry of Land, 


Management, Home Posts and 
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Infrastructure and Transport; and the Ministry of 
the Environment. This system led to inefficient 
practices such as two ministries submitting an over- 
lapping request on the same topic, or ministries sub- 
mitting budgetary requests for underdeveloped 
ideas. Now, the CSTP applies four priority levels to 
policy measures requested by each ministry. This 
new evaluation system has succeeded in making the 
budget composition more efficient. 

The CSTP also promotes linkages among indus- 
try, academia, and government. For example, it 
arranges venues for various types of exchanges, in- 
cluding summits that bring together top people in 
these three sectors from all over the country. The 
CSTP is aiming to turn this effort into a nationwide 
movement, As these activities produce results and 
the intellectual assets born from universities and 
public research institutions are put to use, new in- 
dustries are sure to rise and flourish, 

Japan's science and technology policy is now 
being directed toward promoting basic research 
that will enrich the knowledge of mankind as a 
whole, in addition to revitalizing industry and help- 


ing sectors that will spur the recovery of Japan's ail- 
ing economy. 


-SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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Background: The National 
Museum of Emerging Science 
and Innovation, located in 
Tokyo's Edo Ward, serves as a 
base for information transmis- 
sion and interpersonal ex- 
changes related to the newest 
developments in science and 


technology. 


Photo by Masatoshi Sakamoto 
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Transport 


Since late last year a new kind of car has been 


cruising Tokyo’s Kasumigaseki district, the admin- 


istrative heart of the country. 
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Made by Toyota and Honda, the new cars are the 
first fuel cell vehicles worldwide to be placed on the 
market. The national government leased five of 
these vehicles for use by government employees, 
under an initiative from Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi. 

A Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry staff 
member commented: “Tve tried a number of differ- 
ent prototype vehicles in the past, but these new 
fuel cell vehicles feel just like regular cars. The tech- 
nology has become really sophisticated.” 

Fuel cell vehicles are powered by electricity that de- 
rives from a reaction between hydrogen and oxygen. 
The only exhaust product is water, so these vehicles 
have an extremely low impact on the environment. 


Because of this environmental advantage, competi- 





tion is fierce between carmakers. Japanese manufac- 
turers were the first in the world to put the new tech- 
nology on the market, as they already had advanced 
technology in hybrid low-emission vehicles. 
Fumihiro Takano is subsection chief for the 
Automobile Division within the Manufacturing 
Industries Bureau of the Ministry of Economy, 
Trade and Industry. He explains the need for the 
development of hydrogen-based energy: “Carbon 
dioxide emissions from Japan's transportation sec- 
tor are still on the rise. Added to this, Japan has few 
natural resources. Hydrogen is non-polluting and 
can be derived from many different sources—this 
makes it ideal. Hydrogen will continue to grow in 
importance in terms of Japanese energy security." 
The government has budgeted 12 billion yen this 
fiscal year to support the development of fuel cell 
vehicles. The government has also set targets for 
50,000 fuel cell cars on the roads by 2010, and 5 mil- 
lion by 2020. Takano says, "Many are calling for im- 


mediate commercialization of fuel cell vehicle 


technology, but there are still plenty of technical 





The Toyota FCHV fuel cell car. This vehicle carries pressurized hydro- 
gen to power a fuel cell that provides electricity directly to the motor 
and to an on-board battery. The FCHV4 boasts both stable output and 
improved operating performance. 


Photo by Masatoshi Sakamoto 


hurdles to overcome. In addition, we need to build a 
hydrogen supply infrastructure." 

With a mature fuel cell car perhaps still a few 
years in the future, the government is simultane- 
ously investing resources into increasing the use of 
other, existing green transportation technologies. 
For instance, a preferential tax system is encourag- 
ing consumers to buy natural gas-powered vehicles, 
hybrid vehicles, and high fuel efficiency and low 
emission vehicles. Further, as part of the Prime 
Minister's initiative the government will replace all 
official-use automobiles with low emission vehicles 
by 2004. 

New plans will also revamp the entire system of 
vehicular transportation. The latest telecommunica- 
tions and information processing technology will be 
combined to link people, roads, and automobiles, 
creating an intelligent transport system, or ITS. 

Several different aspects of ITS are already in use 
in Japan. A vehicle information and communica- 
tion system, or VICS, uses car navigation systems to 
provide traffic flow information, and 90% of toll 
booths in Japan are equipped with an electronic toll 
collection (ETC) system. An even more advanced 
system, the advanced cruise-assist highway system 
(AHS), will help prevent accidents by warning driv- 
ers and controlling vehicle braking. 

The Ministry of Land, Infrastructure and 
Transport is hurrying to implement its “Smart 
Communication” service, which is a more advanced 
version of ETC. Using dedicated short-range com- 
munications (DSRC) the new system will be able to 
give drivers real time information about traffic con- 
ditions for the specific sections of road they are 
using. The Smart Communication service will also 
allow users to pay for parking and purchases at 
gasoline stations. Testing was carried out in January, 
and Smart Communication looks set to move from 
the development stage towards implementation. 

If we are to continue using cars in the 21st cen- 
tury, it is Japan’s responsibility as a major producer 
of automobiles to address environmental concerns 
and improve safety. — KIKUO ARAI 
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This hydrogen station, set up on 
the grounds of the Ministry of 
Economy, Trade and Industry, 
provides hydrogen fill-ups for 


fuel cell vehicles. 


A fuel cell vehicle was delivered 
to the government in this cere- 
mony on December 2, 2002. 
Seated in the passenger seat is 


Prime Minister Koizumi. 


Car manufactures such as 
Toyota lead the market with 
their advanced technology in 


hybrid low-emission vehicles. 


The Honda FCX 
fuel cell car 
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IN PAST TIMES, THE JAPANESE PEOPLE LIVED IN HARMONY WITH NATURE - 
Recently, there has been a new awareness that'the traditional rice paddy has a significant 
role to play in conserving the environment. Terraced rice paddies such as these, which 
make use of the land to the fullest, can be seen across much of Asia, including Japan. They 
show the wisdom of people who work close to the land. | 

As Japan strives to become a tecycling-based society, its challénge is to balance 


= development and the environment. The traditional Asian wisdom of co-existing with nature 


is once again coming to the fore. 
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Resources 


Japan achieved high economic growth during the 


1960s, but the cost of this success was serious pollution. 
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There were urgent calls for the polluters to be held 
responsible, and for environmental standards to be 
established. The Pollution Prevention Law was 
passed in 1967, followed by the Air Pollution Control 
Law in 1968. After focused deliberations within the 
National Diet during 1970, the Environmental 
Agency (now the Ministry of the Environment) was 
formed in 1971. 

However, even as Japan moved to overcome its 
pollution problems it continued on a course of 
mass production, mass consumption, and mass dis- 
posal. Waste disposal became a pressing issue. By 
1993, the country's final disposal sites for household 
waste had only eight more operational years, and 
final disposal sites for industrial waste had only 2.5 
more operational years before reaching capacity. 
It had become impossible for the Japanese people 
to continue to ignore the negative effects of 
prosperity. 


Japan is currently trying to transform itself into a 


recycling-oriented society, to ensure sustainable de- 


velopment for the future. In 2000, the Basic Law for 
Promoting the Creation of a Recycling-Oriented 
Society was enacted. This law gives three priorities 
(the "three Rs"): to reduce waste by using things for 
as long as possible and not simply throwing every- 
thing away; to reuse things rather than throwing 
them away after use, and to recycle anything that 
can be recycled. 

The law also stipulates that things that cannot be 


dealt with under any of these three categories must 


undergo proper waste management. In addition to 





existing laws for the recycling of food packaging and 
domestic electrical appliances, new laws were put in 
place for the recycling of food waste, cars and con- 
struction waste. 

Now that a legal framework has been put into 
place, the question is how effective it is. An example 
of concrete results can be seen with the Container 
and Packaging Recycling Law, established under 
the Basic Law for Promoting the Creation of a 
Recycling-Oriented Society. Following enactment, 
significant strides have been made in the effort to 
sort household waste and recycle it into usable re- 
sources. In the five years since the Container and 
Packaging Recycling Law was put into effect in 
1995, the collection rate for PET bottles increased 
tenfold (34.596 in 2000). 

Another positive result has been a decrease in the 
amount of industrial waste following promulgation 
of the Waste Management Law. By 2000 the 
amount of garbage processed in landfills had been 
reduced to 560 million tons, half the quantity from 
the peak year of 1991. The government has set the 
goal of further halving the volume of industrial 
waste by 2010. 

Today, the majority of Japan's municipalities 
carry out garbage-sorting and collection initiatives, 
and citizens and private companies often engage in 
efforts to reduce garbage. Businesses in Japan have 
received more ISO 14001 certificates, an interna- 
tional standard for environmental management, 
than any other country in the world. 

Kenji Someno of the Recycling Society Promotion 
Office in the Ministry of the Environment talks 
about Japan's international responsibilities: “Some 
years ago Japan was embarrassed by being caught 
in the act of illegally exporting industrial waste to 
the Philippines. We must cooperate with Asian 
countries to make sure that type of thing never hap- 
pens again." 

The environmentalist Donella Meadows stated in 
1992: "Human use of many essential resources and 
generation of many kinds of pollutants have already 
surpassed rates that are physically sustainable." 
However, she also went on to state: "A sustainable 
society is still technically and economically possi- 
ble." The government has set aside both a budget 
and human resources for the effort toward making 
this goal a reality. — MIHO NAMBA 











Energy 


With limited energy resources, Japan experienced 
serious energy-related problems during the two 


oil crises of the 1970s. 


Ever since, major efforts have been underway in 
Japan to promote energy efficiency and develop pe- 
troleum-alternative energy sources such as nuclear 
power generation. Energy efficiency improvements 
have been particularly impressive in Japan's indus- 
trial sector, even by global standards. Energy con- 
sumption by industry has barely changed in the 30 
years since the first oil crisis of 1973, even though 
the economy has grown several times over during 
that time. It is clear that much progress has been 
made in energy efficiency. 

However, as the economy has grown more people 
have aspired to lifestyles of greater luxury. More 
and more people own automobiles, and most 
households have air conditioners or computers. 
Because of these trends, energy consumption by the 
transportation sector and the residential/commer- 
cial sector continues to expand. 

At the time of the 1973 oil crisis, Japan depended 
on petroleum for 77% of its energy needs. Greater 


use of petroleum alternatives has lowered that de- 
pendence to roughly 50%. Still, demand for energy 
is expected to grow, especially in the Asian region. 
As a result, there are concerns about the mid- and 
long-term prospects for a stable supply of petro- 
leum. Moreover, Japan only supplies about 20% of 
its own energy needs. This level of dependence on 
imported energy continues to be higher than that of 
other industrialized nations. The energy picture in 
Japan is far from reassuring. 

Meanwhile, all countries around the world face the 
problem of global warming. In 1997, the Third Session 
of the Conference of the Parties to the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change (COP3) 
was held in Kyoto. There, it was agreed that Japan 
would reduce emissions of greenhouse gases such as 
carbon dioxide by 6% below 1990 levels. 

Thus, the energy issue includes both the need for 
a stable energy supply and the need to address 
global environmental challenges. Alternative energy 
sources offer hope in both areas. These new ap- 
proaches to energy are clean and take advantage of 
a wide variety of resources. 

The term "alternative energy" covers a broad 
range of new ways to produce and use energy. 
These include sustainable energy such as solar 6r 





wind power generation, as well as the recycling ap- 
proach to power generation, which uses waste ma- 
terials as fuel. Clean energy-powered automobiles, 
cogeneration, and fuel cells are also classified as al- 
ternative energy sources. The national government 
provides support for all these new energy sources 
under the Law Concerning the Promotion of the 
Use of New Energy. 

Thanks in part to government subsidies, Japan 
leads the world in implementation of solar power 
generation. In fact, Japanese solar power capacity 
accounts for 4696 of solar power capacity world- 
wide. Meanwhile, growth of wind power generation 
in Japan has been significant as well. Japan gener- 
ated less than one megawatt of wind power in 1990, 
but by 2001 wind power capacity had reached 31.2 
megawatts. Growth over the past three years has 
been especially notable, increasing total capacity 
nearly eightfold. 

Last year, biomass energy, which uses organic ma- 
terial as fuel, and snow/ice cryogenic energy were 
added to the list of alternative energy types. The two 
Salegsories now qualify for government support. 

TheYapanese government has also set specific nu- 
merical target«,to help achieve the goal of 6% reduc- 
tion in greenhous®\gas emissions. The Fiscal 2010 
New Energy Introduction Targets, part of the 
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Guideline for Measures to Prevent Global Warming, 
are set at the energy equivalent of 19.1 million kilo- 
liters of crude oil. This amounts to approximately 
three times the current energy capacity provided by 
alternative energy. 

The Law Concerning Promotion of the Use of 
New Energy by Electric Utilities, a major step to- 
ward achieving this numerical target, was estab- 
lished last year. The new law requires electricity 
utilities to use a specified proportion of electricity 
from alternative energy sources in their electricity 
distribution. Utilities have several options for fulfill- 
ing their new obligations. They can use alternative 
energy to generate electricity themselves, or they 
can purchase power generated using alternative en- 
ergy from other electricity providers. They can also 
negotiate to have another electricity utility produce 
their required portion for them. Whichever ap- 
proach they adopt, the electricity utilities are still 
required to come up with the specified level of alter- 
native energy-generated electricity. The law aims to 
achieve generation of 12.2 million megawatt-hours 
of electricity using new energy in 2010. 

Japan's basic energy policy is designed to achieve 
energy security, while encouraging economic growth 
and environmental conservation. Alternative energy 
is the key toward making this three-pronged ap- 
proach a reality. SHIN’ICHI OKADA 


Japan's largest wind power generation facility is the Tomamae 
Wind Villa Power Plant, located in Tomamae Town, Hokkaido. 
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Photo by Masaaki Tanaka 





Changing Attitudes 


During the time when agriculture was the primary 


industry in Japan, people depended on neighborhood 


cooperation to ensure their personal well-being. 


Town Meetings are an opportu- 
nity for government ministers 
to talk to the public. This meet- 
ing was held in Yokosuka City. 
Photos by Yuichi Itabashi 
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In the postwar period, people became reliant on 
state welfare policies. As the economy prospered, 
many Japanese looked to their companies, which 
promised lifetime employment, as the guarantors of 
their personal well-being. 

In 1991 the economic bubble burst, and Japan en- 
tered a period of economic sluggishness. An in- 
creasing number of businesses were no longer able 
to shoulder the responsibility of protecting their 
employees and their employee's families. 

In 1995 the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake 
struck the second most populated region of the 
country. Over 5,000 people lost their lives, and nu- 
merous homes were destroyed. Water and electric- 
ity supplies were cut off, and approximately 235,000 
people who lost their families and homes sought 
refuge in shelters. It was a disaster that left an inde- 
scribable feeling of anxiety hanging over the entire 
country. During this crisis, it was volunteers who 
took prompt action to help the thousands of people 
in distress. The experience of the earthquake 
showed citizens that they themselves had the 
power to help others during times of trial. 

In the past, citizen groups and individual volun- 
teers tended to serve an ancillary role for the gov- 
ernment, but they were still a large presence. The 
first environmental groups emerged in the first half 


of the 1970s, when pollution problems intensified as 


the country prospered. Later, as Japan's social 





structure underwent rapid change, many nonprofit 
organizations (NPOs) and volunteers began work- 
ing amongst themselves to solve problems such as 
those involving education or social welfare. These 
small-scale activities added up to a major force, and 
the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake opened the 
eyes of the public to their significance. 

Akira Matsubara is the president of Seeds, an or- 
ganization working to make a system of support for 
citizen groups. He states, "In the past citizen groups 
suffered many hardships, as they had neither legal 
status nor tax support and were even unable to rent 
offices. In order for these citizen activities to con- 
tinue, they had to be able to obtain legal status and 
create a solid financial foundation." 

From 1995, the National Diet began to study ways 
to establish the status of citizens groups as caretak- 
ers of social projects. In 1998, the Law to Promote 
Specified Nonprofit Activities (NPO Law) was en- 
acted, prompting the full-scale launch of a partner- 
ship between the government and citizens. In order 
to incorporate more citizen voices into the admin- 
istration, in 1999 the government established a 
Public Commentary System to obtain broad public 
input when making decisions on matters such as 
government ordinances. In addition, since 2001 
government ministers have been taking part in 
Town Meetings as a way of engaging in direct dia- 
logue with citizens. 

Many Japanese people have a strong interest not 
only in domestic issues but also in international aid 
activities. NPOs and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) have been attracting the public's at- 
tention by demonstrating how to translate this 
interest into effective activities. In addition, they 
are becoming indispensable as organizations that 
can provide focused support on issues such as 
childcare, care for the elderly, and independent liv- 
ing for people with disabilities. As the employment 
situation worsens, NPOs are also attracting interest 
as new sources of employment. 

There are some 10,000 NPOs officially recognized 
as legal nonprofit entities under the current NPO 
law (as of January 2003), and the number of groups 
that are not yet legally registered is estimated to ex- 
ceed 80,000. The public has placing high expecta- 
tions that these citizen groups will take the lead in 


tackling social issues. — MIHO NAMBA 




















These people are all involved in local 
community activities such as promoting 
recycling, environmental work, and 
cleanups. People become involved in 
these activities for a variety of reasons, but 
most experience satisfaction from having 
made their contribution to the commu- 
nity. Many people are keen to see more 
children becoming involved; "If children 
change, their parents will change, and so- 
ciety will change," says one person. 


A selection of the many volunteers work- 
ing at the Fair Trade Shop in Ikebukuro, 
Tokyo. The shop sells products from de- 
veloping countries, benefiting the produc- 
ers and their communities. Many of the 
volunteers are inspired to get involved 
after visiting the shop as regular cus- 
tomers and learning about the ideals of 
fair trade. "| think this activity is spreading 
awareness about international coopera- 
tion," says one volunteer. 


Many Japanese people were once reluc- 
tant to buy things second-hand, but there 
has recently been a surge in interest in 
second-hand shops and flea markets. 
These people were all photographed at a 
flea market in Tokyo. “I no longer throw 
away things," says one. "| am more aware 
of the value of things," says another. As 
well as reducing waste, flea markets have 
become popular as meeting places for 
like-minded people. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Concern for environmental problems around the world is growing, 
and the importance of assistance in this area from Japan, one of 
the largest contributors of ODA in the world, is also increasing. We 
look at Japan's overall environmental ODA policies, and some 
examples of ODA in action. 


Staff at the Sino-Japanese Center for Environmenta 
Protection analyze sand as part of a survey of China 


HE VOLUME OF GREENHOUSE GASES BEING DIS- 
charged due to urbanization and industrialization 
continues to increase not only in developed countries, 

but in many developing countries as well. In developing coun- 
tries, environmental destruction intimately related to poverty, 
such as slash-and-burn agricultural practices and excessive 
felling of forests, is also continuing. To solve these environ- 
mental problems, developing and developed countries need to 
join hands to achieve sustainable development. 

Japan faced serious environmental problems during its pe- 
riod of rapid economic growth over the three decades from 
1950. Now, however, through the efforts of both the govern- 
ment and the private sector the country has had some meas- 
ure of success in balancing economic growth and 
environmental preservation. To transfer such environmental 
problem solving know-how to developing countries would 


constitute a major contribution to the world. The pursuit of 
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deserts. Photo courtesy of JICA 


development balanced with environmental conservation is 
one of the vital tenets of Japan's Official Development 
Assistance Charter, which defines the country's overall ODA 
policies. Japan's environmental ODA in fiscal 2000 amounted 
to 452.5 billion yen, or 3296 of the total ODA. Japan first be- 
came seriously involved in environmental ODA at the time of 
the 15th G7 Summit (the Arch Summit) in 1989. At this time, 
Japan set a goal of increasing assistance in environmental 
fields by 300 billion yen over three years. This goal was 
reached in two years. At a meeting of the United Nations 
Conference on Environment and Development (UNCED) in 
1992 Japan announced it would expand environmental ODA 
in five years from goo billion to one trillion yen. This goal was 
greatly surpassed, reaching some 1.44 trillion yen. 

At a meeting of the United Nations General Assembly 
Special Session (UNGASS) in 1997 Japan unveiled its 
Initiatives for Sustainable Development toward the 21st 
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Century (ISD), which outlined its philosophy for environmen- 
tal assistance and action plans. Japan has implemented a vari- 
ety of programs based on the ISD. 

In 2002, five years after the ISD were announced, they were 
revised to reflect changes that had occurred in the interna- 
tional community and in Japan. A new name was given, the 
Environmental Conservation Initiative for Sustainable 
Development (EcoISD). This was also announced at the 
Johannesburg Summit (WSSD), where Japan put forward its 
stance to the international community. 

The EcoISD comprises three philosophies: human security: 
ownership and partnership: and pursuit of environmental 


conservation and development. Under these philosophies, five 


HO lapanese f nenc 


hina, with aid from Japan for 


mental research and training. Photo courtesy of JIGA 


basic policies were established: capacity development in the 
environment; active integration of environmental considera- 
tions; Japan's leading role; cooperation under broad and com- 
prehensive frameworks; and application of Japanese 
experience and scientific knowledge. 

Shiho Kanie of the Research and Programming Division in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ Economic Cooperation 
Bureau is in charge of the EcoISD. She explains: “We cannot 
achieve positive results in tackling environmental problems 
unless we form long-term partnerships with people in charge 
in the recipient countries. To that end, ‘capacity development’ 
is important in such tasks as nurturing the environment sec- 
tor in these countries. In order to ease poverty while at the 
same time protecting the environment, it is necessary to in- 
corporate environmental protection into development plans.” 

Based on these philosophies and policies, action plans in 


four main areas are being advanced: Efforts to Address Global 





Japan's Environmental ODA 
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Warming, Pollution Control, Fresh Water Issues, and 
Conservation of the Natural Environment. 

In 1997, at the 3rd United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change (COP3: Kyoto Conference), Japan unveiled 
the Kyoto Initiative that included human resources develop- 
ment in the field of counter-measures against global warming, 
and technology transfer. This initiative is to be implemented 
within the EcoISD's Efforts to Address Global Warming. 

In addition, many developing countries are suffering from 


problems related to water. These include health issues result- 
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ing from polluted ground water, and reduced productivity of 
agricultural land through inappropriate management of 
water. With the rising concern of the international commu- 
nity, action plans are placing greater emphasis on ways to ad- 
dress water problems. Concern for water problems in Japan 
was also heightened through events held in Japan such as the 
3rd World Water Forum that took place in March this year. 
Within the EcoISD is a program of New Efforts by Japan, 
which includes a plan for cooperation by training 5,000 people 
in the environmental field in order to boost the ability of de- 
veloping countries to address environmental problems. This 
plan will take place over five years, starting in fiscal year 2002. 
Global environmental issues such as global warming, deser- 
tification, and preservation of biological diversity are becom- 
ing more pressing each year. Under the EcoISD, 
environmental ODA will no doubt continue to be one of the 


most important issues in Japan's foreign relations. 
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The field of environmental ODA is huge. It encompasses air and 
water pollution control, waste materials disposal, energy saving, 
building water mains and sewers, preservation of the natural 
environment, flood control, and the provision of environment- 
related organizations and systems. 


Acid Deposition Monitoring Network in East Asia (EANET) 
East Asian region is currently experiencing rapid economic 
growth, and the problem of acid rain is expected to worsen. 12 
countries in this region (Cambodia, China, Indonesia, Japan, 
Laos, South Korea, Malaysia, Mongolia, the Philippines, 
Russia, Thailand, and Vietnam) are working together to build 
the Acid Deposition Monitoring Network in East Asia 
(EANET). Under this program, these countries use the same 
techniques to monitor acid rain so that they can share aware- 
ness of the current situation of the problem, and develop co- 
operative efforts to counteract it. 

Japan has been active in promoting EANET, and has convened 
meetings of specialists several times since 1993. Trial operations 
started in 1998, and full operation started in 2001. At present, 
monitoring facilities have been set up at some 40 locations in all 
12 countries, and data is being collected at a steady pace. 


LA 


Japan has utilized ODA to transfer technology used in the 
monitoring procedures and in reducing the airborne sub- 
stances that cause acid rain. This ODA is also being used to 
help improve the support capabilities of these countries. 


China: Loess Plateau Afforestation Projects 

The Loess Plateau in China has suffered severe environmental 
degradation, and now only 6% of the area is forested. This is 
among the lowest percentages in the country. Since much of 
this region is not covered with forest, its topsoil is being 
eroded by wind and rain, the fertility of the soil is decreasing, 
and desertification is advancing. Also, sediment entering the 
Yellow River has blocked the flow downstream, causing stag- 
nation. Japan provides Loan Aid under flexible terms to plant 
protective forests, fruit trees, and other vegetation in the 
Loess Plateaus of Shaanxi Province, Shanxi Province, the 





Inner-Mongolia Autonomous Region, and Ningxia Hui 
Autonomous Region. These projects aim to increase forested 
areas, prevent topsoil erosion, and improve people's lifestyles 
as well as the natural environment. 

Japan's environmental assistance spans a broad range and is 
implemented not only between governments but with groups in 
the private sector, regional autonomous bodies, academic associ- 
ations, NGOs, and industry groups as well. Assistance for af- 
forestation alone is provided in a variety of projects, such as the 
NGO Project, through ODA. In all projects, donated funds are 


used to procure saplings, fertilizer, vehicles, labor and other items. 


Malaysia: Port Dickson Power Plant Project 


In a bid to reduce the country's burden on the environment 


Indonesia: Biodiversity Conservation Project Cooperation 
Indonesia is blessed with a rich biodiversity. In recent years, 
however, this abundance has been steadily disappearing due 
to the rapid depletion of the country's forests. In 1991, 
Indonesia enacted the National Biodiversity Action Plan as a 
way to enhance its ability to tackle such severe environmental 
problems. 

The implementation of this national plan is being sup- 
ported through the Biodiversity Conservation Project under 
assistance from Japan, the United States, and Indonesia. The 
counterparts for this project on the Indonesian side are two 
government organizations—the Research and Development 
Center for Biology of the Indonesian Institute of Sciences, and 


the Directorate General of Forest Protection and Nature 





and diversify its sources of energy, the Malaysian government 
is currently promoting the Four Fuel Diversification Policy 
that aims to reduce dependence on oil, while increasing the 
proportion of energy from natural gas, hydropower and coal. 
The government is especially devoting resources to the devel- 
opment and exploitation of natural gas. 

Loan aid from Japan is being used for plans to remove 
old existing power generation equipment at the Port 
Dickson thermal power generation plant in the state of 
Negeri Sembilan, whose burden on the environment has 
been high, and updating it with more efficient combined 
cycle power generation equipment. When the project is 
completed, it is expected that emissions of nitrogen diox- 
ide will be reduced by about 60%, nitrogen oxides by 90%, 


and sulfur oxides by 10096. 


Conservation within the Ministry of Forestry and Estate 
Crops. Assistance is being provided in three areas: to help ad- 
vance the capacity for effective environmental research, to es- 
tablish an effective national park management system modeled 
on the example of the Gunung Halimun National Park, and to 
develop an information system on biodiversity. 

Grant Aid was used to build the Zoological Institute/ 
Biodiversity Information Center of the Research & 
Development Center for Biology, the Nature Conservation 
Information Center, and the administration office and re- 
search stations in the Gunung Halimun National Park. 
These have become the bases for the activities of the 
Biodiveristy Conservation Project. Equipment such as com- 
puters and electron microscopes has also been contributed. 

— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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IRAQ 


Koizumi Spells out Japan's Position 


THE COALITION OF THE US, THE UK AND OTHER COUNTRIES COMMENCED MILITARY 
ACTION AGAINST IRAQ ON MARCH 20. ABOUT AN HOUR AFTER THE FIRST REPORT OF 
MILITARY ACTION, PRIME MINISTER JUNICHI KOIZUMI HELD AN EMERGENCY PRESS 
CONFERENCE TO CLARIFY THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN. 


*, 





he Security Council, headed by Prime Minister 
«oizumi, met on March 18 following the 

peech by US President George Bush giving 
raq a 48-hour deadline before the start of mili- 
ary action. 





[he first meeting of the Emergency Measures 
Jeadquarters for the Situation in Iraq was held 
March 20. The Headquarters were established 
ollowing a meeting of the Security Council and 
an extraordinary Cabinet meeting. 
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In his opening statement at the press conference, 
Koizumi said that the Government of Japan had 
consistently stressed to Iraq, America and the 
members of the United Nations Security Council 
that a peaceful solution was the most desirable so- 
lution, and that efforts should continue until the 
last moment. He noted, though, that Iraq had not 
taken the United Nations resolutions seriously; “I 
do not believe that Iraq has acted with sufficient 
sincerity," he said. "Based on such thoughts, I un- 
derstand and support the engagement in the mili- 
tary action by the United States." 

Koizumi also made clear his support for US 
President Bush's statement that the military action 
is being taken to disarm lraq, and that this is a 
strategy designed to give freedom to the people of 
Iraq, and not an attack against them. 

Regarding the possibility of Japan's participation 
in any military action, Koizumi stated categorically: 
"Although Japan supports the position of the 
United States, it will not use force in any way. Nor 
will it participate in any military campaign." He ex- 
pressed his wish that the war would end as soon as 
possible, and said that Japan must fulfill its respon- 
sibility as a member of the international commu- 
nity to cooperate in helping the people of Iraq, 
rebuilding the country, and promoting friendly rela- 
tions and deepening cooperation with Iraq's neigh- 
bors and Arab nations. 

Following the press conference, a meeting of the 
Security Council and an extraordinary Cabinet 
meeting were convened. The Cabinet took a deci- 
sion on the Action Guidelines for responding to the 
issue of Iraq, and the Emergency Measures 
Headquarters for the Situation in Iraq, headed by 
Prime Minister Koizumi, were established. The first 
meeting of the Emergency Measures Headquarters 
was held the same day, and discussions took place 
centering on the Action Guidelines and the meas- 
ures that each of the government ministries and 
agencies needs to take. 





Prime Minister Junichi Koizumi and Minister for Foreign Affairs Yoriko 
Kawaguchi held a press conference concerning the situation in Iraq at the 
Prime Minister's Official Residence, March 20. 


The following five Action Guidelines were seen as 
requiring immediate attention: 

1 Measures to ensure the safety of Japanese 
nationals in Iraq and its surrounding areas; 

2 Enhanced security at home; 

3 Measures to ensure the safety of navigation of 
vessels of Japanese affiliation; 

4 Response to prevent confusion in economic 
systems in the world and in Japan; 

5 Emergency humanitarian assistance for the 

affected population. 

An additional two Action Guidelines will be 
considered while the government closely monitors 
the situation: 

1 Assistance to countries neighboring Iraq that are economically 
affected by the military action; 
2 Disposal of weapons of mass destruction, and reconstruction 

and humanitarian assistance in Iraq. 

The Cabinet also decided to continue and 
strengthen its support, according to the provisions 
of the Anti-Terrorism Special Measures Law, to the 
military and other activities of its partners engaging 
in the fight against terrorism. This support includes 
logistical support by vessels of the Japanese 
Maritime Self Defense Force. 

After the end of the first meeting of the 
Emergency Measures Headquarters for the 
Situation in Iraq, Koizumi briefed both houses of 
the Diet on the current situation. He took ques- 
tions, and called for the understanding and support 
of the people of Japan. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Prime Minister of Belgium Visits Japan 
Prime Minister Guy Verhofstadt of the Kingdom of 
Belgium visited Japan from February 25 to 27. On 
February 26, he met Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi for summit talks at the Prime Minister's 
Official Residence in Tokyo. 

The meeting started with a discussion of the Japan- 
Belgium soccer match played last year during the 
FIFA World Cup tournament, which ended in a draw. 
In the talks that followed, the leaders agreed to 
strengthen economic relations between Japan and 
Belgium, and exchanged views on the importance of 
the prompt conclusion of a security pact between the 
two countries. 

Prime Minister Koizumi explained his policy of 
doubling direct foreign investment in Japan to a level 
of some 16 trillion yen over the coming five years. He 
also expressed his appreciation to Prime Minister 
Verhofstadt for Belgium's decision to take part in the 
2005 World Exposition, Aichi, Japan. During their 
meeting, the leaders also exchanged views on the 
issue of Iraq and on the issue of nuclear development 
in North Korea. 

This is the third time Prime Minister Verhofstadt 
has visited Japan. His present visit is part of a tour of 
the major cities of New York, Frankfurt, Hong Kong, 
and Tokyo, which he has made to increase economic 
ties through finance and investment. As well as meet- 
ing Koizumi, Prime Minister Verhofstadt met with 
representatives of economic groups. 


Koizumi Meets President Castro 
President Fidel Castro of the Republic of Cuba vis- 
ited Japan from March 1 to 4, meeting with Prime 
Minister Koizumi at the likura House of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs March 2. During the 
meeting, the leaders exchanged views on bilateral 
relations between Japan and Cuba as well as inter- 
national issues such as Iraq and North Korea. 
Koizumi expressed his gratitude for the special 
consideration given by the Cuban President at the 
time of the hostage crisis at the Japanese ambas- 
sador's residence in Peru in 1996-97, and he ex- 
pressed his appreciation for Cuba's decision to 
participate in the 2005 World Exposition, Aichi, 
Japan. Concerning the issue of North Korea, Prime 
Minister Koizumi stated, "There are difficulties, but 


it is important to negotiate tenaciously." In re- 


sponse, President Castro expressed his recognition 
that a political solution was possible. 

The following day, March 3, President Castro 
traveled to Hiroshima, where he visited the Peace 
Park and laid a wreath at the memorial to the vic- 
tims of the atomic bombing of the city. 


Bulgarian Foreign Minister 

Makes Official Visit 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Bulgaria Solomon Passy made an official visit to 
Japan from March 11 to 16 March. On March 11 he 
met Prime Minister Koizumi at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence. 

Mr. Passy met Minister for Foreign Affairs Yoriko 
Kawaguchi on March 13, and the two Ministers 
made a joint announcement on a new partnership 
between Japan and the Republic of Bulgaria. In the 
announcement, both sides reconfirmed the impor- 
tance they attach to the traditionally friendly rela- 
tions between Japan and Bulgaria. The Japanese 
side praised Bulgaria's transition to a market econ- 
omy, and the Bulgarian side stated its high appreci- 
ation of Japan's contribution to peace and stability 
in Southeast Europe. 

Cabinet ministers and other high-ranking offi- 
cials from Bulgaria have visited Japan almost every 
year. Deputy Prime Minister and Economy Minister 
Nikolay Vassilev visited Japan in September of last 
year. 


3rd Japan-PIF Summit 

Japan has invited the leaders of all the member 
countries and regions of the Pacific Islands Forum 
(PIF) to attend the third Japan-PIF Summit 
Meeting, scheduled for May 16 and 17 in the island 
prefecture of Okinawa. The summit is an opportu- 
nity for the leaders of all the member countries and 
regions to meet directly for a frank exchange of 
views on the problems that face them. 

The summit will be co-chaired by Prime Minister 
Koizumi and Prime Minister Laisenia Qarase of the 
Republic of the Fiji Islands, who is the Chairman of 
the Pacific Islands Forum. The agenda will include 
discussions on security, trade, investment, the envi- 
ronment, education, human resources, and health 
and hygiene. 


Photos page 30 & 31 courtesy of the Official Photograph Office of the Prime Minister 





Prime Minister Guy Verhofstadt of the 
Kingdom of Belgium (left) 





President Fidel Castro of the Republic 
of Cuba (left) 





Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic 
of Bulgaria Solomon Passy (left) 
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GOVERNMENT 


Drive to 

Attract Tourism 

[n 2001 16,220,000 Japanese travelled overseas, far more 
than the 4,770,000 people who visited Japan from abroad. 
The international tourism sector thus has a considerable 
deficit. 

The Ministry of Land, Infrastructure and Transport is 
hoping to redress this imbalance by promoting 2003 as the 
First Japan Tourism Year. A variety of measures have been 
introduced with this aim in mind. The visa procedure is 
being simplified, and it is hoped to cut down the time it 
takes to enter the country. The introduction of more places 
offering 24-hour currency exchange should address com- 
plaints about inconvenience. There is also a plan for a dis- 
count system aimed at foreign users of transport, 
accommodation, and tourist facilities. In addition, the 
"working holiday" system, which allows overseas visitors to 
combine work and travel experience in Japan, is being con- 
sidered for expansion. 

The private travel and tourism industries are also joining 
together to work with the government on the First Japan 
Tourism Year. The Tabi ("travel") Fair 2003, the largest 
travel fair in the country, will be held from April 18-20 in 
Yokohama City, Kanagawa Prefecture, sponsored by both 
the government and the private sector. This fair will high- 
light the attractiveness of Japan as a tourist destination. 
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East Timor Team 

Meets PM 

On February 26, 2003, Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
received representatives of the Japanese Team of 
International Peace Cooperation in East Timor at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence. 

This international peacekeeping team comprises 522 per- 
sonnel, and is the third such group to be dispatched to East 
Timor. While there, they will maintain and repair roads and 
bridges necessary to the peacekeeping operations (PKO) in 
the country. Another seven individuals will be sent to join 
the United Nations Mission Headquarters in East Timor. 
The team will leave Japan after March this year. 

Addressing the team, Prime Minister Koizumi said, 
"When I visited East Timor last year I felt for myself that all 
of the team members were cheerfully and enthusiastically 
fulfilling their roles." He told the team about to be dis- 
patched that he would like them all to display the results of 
their long study and training, and through their activities 
demonstrate that Japan is finally taking an active role in in- 
ternational society. The Prime Minister shook hands with 


everyone present, offering them his encouragement. 


Structural Reform 

Meeting 

The second meeting of the Headquarters for the 
Promotion of Special Zones for Structural Reform was 
held at the Prime Minister's Official Residence on 
February 27, 2003. 

Under the system of special zones for structural reform, 
the government receives proposals for deregulation from 
local authorities and private businesses. These proposals 
are all within nine different fields, which include education, 
distribution, agriculture, social welfare, and research and 


development. Following the proposals, experimental relax- 
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ation or abolition of regulations is carried out in designated 


"special zones." If the experiments are successful, the re- 
forms are then implemented nationwide. 

The meeting adopted the Government Policy in Response 
to the Second Round Proposals for Special Zones for 
Structural Reform. By January 15, 2003, there were 651 re- 
form proposals, and decisions were made on which propos- 
als should be implemented in the special zones, and which 
should be implemented nationwide. As an example, private 
companies will be allowed to participate in the manage- 
ment of schools on a trial basis within the special zones. 

In accordance with the policy, the government will move 
ahead with amendment of the Law on Special Zones for 
Structural Reform, and revision of the Basic Policy on 
Special Zones for Structural Reform. 


150 Years of 

Japan-US Relations 

In 1853 Commodore Perry of the United States Navy's 
East Indies Fleet landed in Uraga, a port of Yokosuka City, 
Kanagawa Prefecture. This was an event of huge historical 
significance for Japan, which had been closed off to the out- 
side world for centuries. Perry's visit led to the signing of 
the treaty of Peace and Amity between Japan and the 
United States in 1854, which established diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. Japan ended its policy of 
isolation, and an unstoppable wave of modernization fol- 
lowed. This year is the 150th anniversary of that visit. 

There are many events taking place this year in both 
Japan and the United States to commemorate the establish- 
ment of relations between the two countries. The 150th 
Anniversary Project was proposed at a meeting of the 
National Association of Japan-America Societies (NAJAS) 
attended by Satoru Sato, Minister of the Japanese Embassy 
in Washington on August 26-27, 2002. The purpose of the 
project is to strengthen the relationship between Japan and 
the United States in the future. 


Japanese Culture 

Festival in Russia 2003 

This year is the 300th anniversary of the establishment 
of the imperial Russian capital of St. Petersburg, and a vari- 
ety of commemorative events are planned to take place on 


and around May 27, the city’s commemoration day. 
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The Japanese government is using the opportunity given 
by the St. Petersburg celebrations to hold the Japanese 
Culture Festival in Russia 2003, which will run from April 
2003 until March 2004. The festival is being held to present 
the traditions and culture of Japan to the people of Russia, 
with the aim of deepening mutual understanding between 
the peoples of the two countries. The project was agreed 
upon by Prime Minister Koizumi and Russian President 
Vladimir Putin at the Japan-Russia Summit in Kananaskis, 
Canada, in June 2002. 

The Japanese Culture 
Festival in Russia 2003 has 
been planned by local self- 
governing bodies, companies 
and private organisations 
supported by the govern- 





ment. There are also plans to 
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develop not only cultural ex- 
changes, but also sports, 
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youth, and regional exchange 


links. 


Digitalizin 

Terrestrial TV 

Television broadcasts in Japan will switch from ana- 
logue to digital, beginning in urban areas in the Kanto, 
Kinki, and Chukyo regions by the end of 2003. The digital 
broadcasts will then extend nationwide by 2006. 

Digital broadcasting gives improved sound and picture 
quality, and as well as allowing access to Internet services it 
also opens up the possibility of interactive TV services. The 
change from analogue to digital broadcasts will greatly in- 
crease the number of frequencies available, making it possi- 
ble to meet new demands for frequencies. The analogue 
broadcasting system is expected to finish completely by July 
2011, but until then both systems will be in operation. 

At a meeting on digitalization held at the beginning of 
this year, the Ministry of Public Management, Home 
Affairs, Posts and Telecommunications unveiled the second 
Action Plan for the Promotion of Digital Broadcasting. The 
plan calls for at least 50% of broadcast time per week to use 
the digital “hi-vision” system. It also calls for a smooth dis- 
tribution of affordably priced digital receiving equipment. 
Cooperation will be required amongst television broadcast- 
ers, digital equipment manufacturers, retailers, and local 
public bodies. 
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GOVERNMENT 


New Postal 
Corporation 
Japan's Post Office be- 
came a government- 
owned public corporation 
on April 1, 2003, bringing 
to an end 132 years of its 
history as a state-run en- 
terprise. 

Prior to the change, the 
mail services, postal sav- 


ings, postal money orders, 


Masatoshi Sakamoto 


and postal life insurance 

(the government-run system of life insurance) were all run 
by the Postal Services Agency, a government body. The for- 
mation of the Postal Services Corporation is part of a se- 
ries of reforms aimed at simplifying and streamlining the 
administration. 

Through the formation of a public corporation, the 
postal services will be freed from the restrictions of gov- 
ernmental budgetary restraints. This will give the postal 
services far more freedom of management than they have 
had until now, making it possible to revise charges or de- 
velop new services to meet the changing needs of cus- 
tomers promptly. 

The director general of the Postal Services Corporation 
is Masaharu Ikuta. In an interview, he said he would work 
hard to improve existing services and develop new services. 


International Symposium 

on Pollutant Release and 

Transfer Register 

An international symposium was held in Tokyo on 
March 7, 2003, to discuss the Pollutant Release and 
Transfer Register (PRTR). The Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) recommended the 
introduction of this register to its member countries in 
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1996. The PRTR system seeks to determine the quantities of 
chemical substances that are being released into the envi- 
ronment, and to create an effective policy for the reduction 
of such pollution. The system was legally adopted in Japan 
in 1999, and the notification of the discharge of chemical 
substances by business and industry began in April 2002. 

This international symposium was divided into two sec- 
tions. The first half covered the role of the PRTR, and its fu- 
ture development in each OECD member country. The 
second half covered the provision of information and its 
practical application by NGOs. Government specialists 
from the OECD and representatives of domestic and over- 
seas NGOs were invited to lecture and participate in panel 
discussions at the symposium, to examine the future direc- 
tion of the PRTR system of control in Japan. 





Animation and 
Comic Forum 
The International Animation and Comic Forum was 
held at the recently-opened Marunouchi Building in Tokyo 
from March 10-16, 2003. The forum was one of many events 
held to celebrate ASEAN-Japan Exchange Year 2003. It was 
sponsored by the Agency for Cultural Affairs and embassies 
of the ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations) na- 
tions, with the aim of promoting cultural exchanges in the 
field of animation and comics between Japan and the 
ASEAN nations while increasing awareness at home and 
abroad of comics and manga as forms of media art. 
Participating in the forum were representatives of the ten 
ASEAN nations (Brunei Darussalem, Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Laos, Malaysia, Myanmar, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand and Viet Nam) and Japan. The forum made use of 
the main hall and the passageways of the Marunouchi 
Building to display 120 works by artists from Japan and 
ASEAN countries. There was also an international sympo- 
sium and seminars on animation and comic art. 


The World's Population 


From the 2002 Population Reference Bureau — World Population Data Sheet 
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Oceania 
0.5% Japan 
North America 2.0% 
5.1% Africa 
Latin America 13.5% 
8.5% 
Population Europe 
11.7% 
China 
AS OF 2002, the estimated population of the world was 6,215 20.6% 
million (figure from the Population Reference Bureau, based 
on United Nations estimates). The population of Japan is 
127.4 million, which is 3.4% of the total for Asia and 2% of the Rete 
global population. Asia is the most populous continent with P DAI aa India 
21.0% 16.9% 


3.766 million people, which is 60.6% of the global total. Japan 
has the tenth largest population in the world. 

The countries with a population of over 100 million are, in 
order: 1, China; 2, India; 3, the United States of America; 4, 
Indonesia; 5, Brazil; 6, Russia and Pakistan; 8, Bangladesh; 9, 
Nigeria; 10, Japan; 11, Mexico. 

Japan had an average of 340 people per square kilometer in Population Density by Prefecture (peop per km’ 
2002, eight times more than the global average of 43 people Hor de ee eee 


per square kilometer. Japan is a very mountainous country, 





and the population is concentrated on the plains and in HERE above 500 — AA 
basins and valleys. | 300 - 500 

There are 47 prefectures, of which seven have a population cama kd es! a 
density in excess of 1,000 people per square kilometer: Tokyo, — ea ah — 


Less than 100 
Osaka, Kanagawa, Saitama, Aichi, Chiba, and Fukuoka. These 






seven account for some 43% of the national population. The 
Fukuoka 





prefecture with the lowest density is Hokkaido, with only 72 
people per square kilometer. 

The concentration of the population in large cities causes 
serious issues such as commuting rushes and problems of 
waste management. Less populated regions also face difficul- 
ties such as dwindling public transport services, problems in 
operating public facilities such as schools or hospitals, and the 
drain of talented young people moving away from the area. 

The birthrate in Japan is declining, and the population is 
aging. The average life-span of Japanese men is 77.71 years, 
and that of women is 84.62 years (from 2002 survey by the 
Ministry of Health, Labour, and Welfare). The percentage of Population Pyramid 
the population over 65 years of age has increased considerably From National Institute of Population and Social Security Research 
from 4.996 in 1950 to 14.596 in 1995, and to 17.396 in 2000. 


During the 1960s there were around 2 million babies born 85 OR OLDER _ 
: — 80-84 
per year, but this has decreased to below 1.2 million per vear. 75-79 
The number of children that the average woman has in her m 
life has been decreasing, and by 2001 the figure was down to — 
1.33 children. It is believed that the population will decline if 35759 
he childbirth rate drops bel e 
the childbirth rate drops below 2.08 per woman. 45-49 
In 2001-2, Japan's population increased by 0.296, compared — 
to a global figure of 1.396. It is estimated that the world's popu- 30-34 
lation will continue to rise to a figure of 9.104 billion by 2050, — 
while Japan's population will begin to decrease from 2007, and 15~19 
reach a figure of 106 million in 2050. — TOMOKO SHINTAKU — 
0-4 
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LITERATURE 


On the Front Line 


Since the 1990s, a new breed of Japanese authors 
has come onto the scene, influenced more by con- 
temporary music and films. This article, the first in 
a three-part series, will explore the front line of 
Japanese literature as it merges with pop culture. 


At the end of the 19905, the terms “J-literature” or “Shibuya literature" were 
being used to refer to a style of Japanese literature. These terms defined a 
kind of "pure" literature written by a group of comparatively young authors in 
their 20s and 30s. The “J” in the term “J-literature” was supposed to stand for 
"Japan," in the same way that Japanese pop music is called "J-pop" to differ- 
entiate it from imported music, and the domestic soccer league is known as 
the "J-League." However, for some the "J" could only stand for "junk." For 
many people used to reading the types of novels written up until then, most 
of the novels in this new style were just junk. Added to this, many of these 
novels featured "street" topics from city life. These topics had been consid- 
ered unworthy of interest and treated as junk until then. 

The term "Shibuya literature" takes its name from the Shibuya district of 
Tokyo, a center for young, hip urban culture during the latter half of the 
1990s, and the setting for Kazushige Abe's seminal novel /ndividual 
Projection. There is a sense that this literature has something in common 
with the music of Shibuya sound bands such as Original Love, Flipper's 
Guitar, and Pizzicato Five. 

The Shibuya sound has its roots in the 1980s, when CD players first ap- 
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peared in Japan. Much of the music from the 1950s through to the 1970s 
was re-released in CD format, and people began replacing their records with 
CDs. Shibuya has always had many used record shops, and these were full 
to overflowing with old records. The young music fans who frequented 
these shops had the chance to listen to older music that they had never 
heard before, a totally new and fresh experience. This new generation of lis- 
teners gave no thought to the hierarchy or history of the music scene, and 
absorbed everything without prejudice. Bands in Shibuya reconstructed ele- 
ments of the various genres and periods of music they heard, creating the 
new "Shibuya Sound." 

The same pattern of development could also be seen in J-literature. It does 
not fit comfortably into the established body of Japanese literature, instead 
borrowing equally from past authors, films, pop music, paintings, and 
Shibuya's various underground subcultures. 

An interesting characteristic of these authors is that many of them have a 
separate self, existing outside the world of literature. For example, Ko 
Machida, author of Kussun Daikoku, has been a singer since the 1970s, and 
he still has a legion of rabid fans. He has also worked as a film actor. Masaya 
Nakahara, author of Mari & Fifi no Gyakusatsu Songubukku ("Mary & Fifi's 
Massacre Songbook”), was a musician with his own noise unit, and was also 
a film critic. Kazushige Abe worked a part-time job at a movie theater after 
graduating from film school. Mari Akasaka, author of Cho no Hifu no Shita 
("Under the Butterfly's Skin") owned a gallery in Tokyo's underground art 
scene, and also edited the indie Little Magazine. Seigo Suzuki, author of 
Rokkunroru Mishin ("Rock 'n' Roll Mishin”), worked for the global fashion 
brand Comme des Garcons. Shu Fujisawa (Buenosu Airesu Gozen Reiji, 
“Midnight in Buenos Aires”) is unusual—he has been writing novels since 
his student days and has worked as editor and writer of a literary magazine. 

Harumasa Abe (former editor of Bungei magazine) came up with the 
term “J-literature.” According to him, the term initially did not refer to au- 
thors or works that followed any particular trend, but instead simply meant 
authors who had their debuts or big breaks during the 1990s. The authors 
themselves denied being members of any one group or trend, and they 
were at pains to avoid being labeled. 

J-iterature is not some sort of freak mutation on the Japanese literary 
scene. There are even works leading up to it that could be called "pre- 
J-literature." Next month | want to look at the lead-up to J-literature, and ex- 
plain the changes seen during the 1980s and 1990s. 


AKIRA NAGAE is a freelance writer and columnist, and frequently con- 
tributes book reviews to magazines. He is currently working on interviews 
with the main "J-literature" authors. Nagae is the author of Bungaku da J! ("J 
is Literature!") and Furyo no tame no dokushojutsu ("Reading Skills for 


Delinquents"). 


Photo by Wataru Mukai 


AFESTYLE 


For those who thought fire 
extinguishers were red, 
utilitarian devices, a new 

type of fire extinguisher, the 
BONEX119, has been released. 
The BONEX is completely dif- 
ferent—the fire-extinguishing 
agent is a beautiful blue, 
while the sophisticated design 
of the canister is stylish 


Many people worry that once 
they build the detached 
house of their dreams they 
will never be able to move or 
alter their home again. Archi- 
tect Tadashi Murai has come 
up with a new type of hous- 
ing that defies this standard 
assumption of homebuilding. 
The Aero House system by 
basebox, Inc., allows builders 
to combine several hollow 
wooden boxes to create the 


enough to be used as an inte- 
rior accent piece. 

No more levers or nozzles; 
to use BONEX to put out a fire, 
you simply throw the bottle of 
blue extinguishing agent at 
the fire. The bottle, which is 
made of a special resin, will 
break easily upon impact, 
quickly releasing the agent. 








type of interior and exterior 
space desired. Depending on 
a person's lifestyle or the use 
of the building, the size and 
layout of the house can be 
altered freely. The units are 
secured to the ground in four 








The major component of the 
extinguishing agent is ammo- 
nium phosphate. The agent 
has the same composition as 
chemical fertilizer, and is guar- 
anteed to be safe. The bottle 
of fire fighting agent weighs 
only 150 grams when full, 
making it easy to use even for 
young children or the elderly. 


Comme des Garcons, a 
Japanese fashion brand that 
draws crowds at the Paris 
fashion collections, opened a 
new shop in the Shinsaibashi 
area of Osaka in January 
2003. The unusual shop build- 
ing is based on the concept 
of a building within a building. 
Viewed from the outside, 





places using stilt-like supports. 
This design allows builders to 
position, move, add to, or 
remove structures without 
changing the landscape of the 
ground underneath. The large 
space between the ground 


On February 14, 2003, 
Nintendo launched the latest 
version of their Gameboy, the 
Gameboy Advance SP. The 
new model brings a whole 
new design to the popular 
hand-held console. The color- 
ful, pop-design body of the 
original Gameboy made it 
very much a toy for kids, but 








where it faces the street, it 
looks like an average office 
building. But inside, an entire 
other building is hidden. 

The plain stone exterior 
belies the vivid red walls and 
bright graphic design on the 
floor, which seem to jump out 
at you as soon as you set foot 
inside the store. The graphics 


and the floor of the unit 
makes for an excellent flow of 
air in the house. The Aero 
House is also said to have a 
longer lifespan than conven- 
tional wooden housing struc- 
tures. In addition, the house 


the new design is cool and 
sleek, giving the console an 
adult appeal. The new model 
comes in three colors: 
Platinum Silver, Onyx Black, 
and Azurite Blue, and the con- 
sole features an easy-open, 
clam-shell type design. The 
Gameboy Advance SP is the 
first such device to come 


on the floor are largely hand- 
produced; Comme des 
Garcons' designer, Rei 
Kawakubo, asked London- 
born artist Richard Woods to 
collaborate on the project. 
The combination of their tal- 
ents is a true blend of art and 
fashion, giving a unique shop- 
ping experience. 





can support the addition of 
such eco-friendly add-ons as 
solar or wind power genera- 
tors, solar collectors, and 
compost toilets. For photos, 
see http://www. aerohouse. 
net/ (Japanese only). 


equipped with a screen that 
can light up, allowing play 
even in dark places. The con- 
sole uses a lithium-ion bat- 
tery, which can give ten hours 
of continuous play after about 
three hours of recharging. The 
company plans on shipping 
around 2 million units globally 
by the end of March 2003. 


Sf 


TOURISM 


apan is often thought of as a high-tech, industrialized country, but it has many other faces, too. It is a long, narrow 
— divided into different regions. Each region has its own distinctive character, with natural scenery and 
culture that have been tenaciously preserved. A growing number of local authorities are working to build up their 
tourism industry by promoting the individual character of their region, and they are successfully attracting tourists using 
different strategies than the famous tourist spots. 

The government has started a new scheme to support tourism in these areas. People who have made a great 
contribution to bringing people to their area are singled out as "tourism personalities" (kanko karisuma in Japanese), 
and they serve as models for other areas also trying to attract tourists. The government will select 100 tourism 
personalities altogether; we look at the first 11 to be selected. 


Tourism 


Personalities 





SHOICHI OZAWA 

Asuke-cho, Aichi Prefecture 
Asuke-cho is a town in Aichi Prefecture, about 
40 kilometers east of the city of Nagoya 
Nearly 90% of the administrative area of the 
town is mountainous. The overall population 
of Japan is aging, and the population of Asuke- 
cho is aging at twice the national average as 
young people leave. Since 1970 the population 
of Asuke has dwindled alarmingly, but the 
town has used its aging population and its old 
streets as attractions to bring in tourists, 

This was the idea of Shoichi Ozawa, a for- 
mer member of the town office staff and now 
head of the Tourist Association. In 1980 he 
opened Sanshu Asuke Yashiki, an old farm- 
house where visitors could get a first-hand 
taste of what life used to be like in a mountain 
village. Elderly townsfolk took charge of show- 
ing visitors round, explaining and demonstrat- 
ing the disappearing customs and traditions of 
these villages. The idea was to give visitors 
from urban areas a nostalgic taste of rural life 
of the past, while at the same time providing 
the elder townspeople with a role to fulfill. 
The project was a huge success: tourism has 


increased by 50% over 15 years as a result. 





MORIAKI SASAHARA 

Nagahama City, Shiga Prefecture 
During Japan's period of high economic 
growth, people believed that "new" was al- 
ways good. Old things were a burden, to be 
torn down and replaced. The city of 
Nagahama, Shiga Prefecture, prospered in 
was left 
build- 
ings. Unlike many other cities, though, 


olden times as a castle town, and it 


with a heritage of streets lined with old 


Nagahama did not tear these buildings down. 
It kept them in place, making them the cen- 
ter of the commercial district. The bank, 
which was built in the Meiji period 
(1868-1912), was much loved by the citizens 
for its distinctive black outside walls. The 
Kurokabe ("Black Wall") Company was estab- 
lished there, and it became the base for a 
glassware industry. The selling point for the 
new glass products was the traditional sur- 
roundings, which had become something of 
a rarity elsewhere. 

Moriaki Sasahara played a major role in 
this project. The Kurokabe brand of glassware 
he helped create has given the city a new craft 
industry, and has been used as a model for 
tourism consulting. 
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TAKEHARU SHIRAISHI 

Nago City, Okinawa Prefecture 

Okinawa Prefecture is the southernmost pre- 
fecture of Japan. It has a subtropical climate 
and pristine coastline, and is a very popular 
tourist destination. One of the best known re- 
sorts is Kanucha Beach in Nago City, which 
has a reputation as a seaside paradise. There, 
Takeharu Shiraishi has developed a resort 
complex complete with a hotel and golf 
course, its own beach, and a sports gym. 
Shiraishi modeled the resort on the long-stay 
resorts of America and Europe, and this devel- 
opment was one of the first such complexes 
to be barrier-free for guests of all ages and 
abilities to enjoy. 

Shiraishi is now working on a resort for 
people to enjoy after retirement. Occupying a 
large area, it will have housing suitable for 
elderly people as well as medical, cultural and 
other facilities. Shiraishi wants to make a re- 
sort where elderly people can live comfort- 
ably and in safety. In the second half of the 
21st century, one in three Japanese people 
will be aged 65 or over; many people will 
want to live out their remaining days in this 
type of resort. 


KUNPEI MIZOGUCHI 

Yufuin-cho, Oita Prefecture 

The town of Yufuin-cho is a small hot spring 
resort with a population of just 12,000 people, 
but every year it attracts nearly four million 
tourists, the majority of which are young 
women. In the past, Yufuin was eclipsed by 
Beppu, a major hot spring resort famed for 
both its hot springs and its nightlife. In com- 
parison, Yufuin-cho was just a small spa town 
up in the mountains, and it was largely over- 
looked. Yufuin-cho's present status as one of 
the country's most popular tourist spots is 
largely thanks to Kunpei Mizoguchi, the man- 
ager of Tamanoyu Hot Spring. 

During the time when tourist resorts were 
built up with entertainment districts and 
leisure facilities, Mizoguchi was fighting to 
preserve the natural surroundings of the town. 
He also promoted a different kind of tourism 
by holding film and music festivals. The attrac- 
tions of Yufuin-cho are a far cry from the stan- 
dard large-scale hot-spring resorts, but the 
town has capitalized on its beautiful scenery 
and warm hospitality. Even today, when eco- 
nomic recession is affecting the tourism indus- 


try, Yufuin-cho remains as popular as ever. 


t top by: 7, Hans Sautter; B, Tomohiro Muda; 10, Satoshi Kawal 
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TRADITIONAL ART 


Text by TOYOKO KONDO 


Senior Specialist for Cultural Properties, Agency for Cultural Affairs 


Photographs by HIROSHI OHASHI 


Mother-of-pearl from an assortment of shells. 
Mother-of-pearl is cut to shape with a fine saw. 


Lacquer is scraped away to expose the mother-of-pearl. 
A work in mother-of-pearl and makie by Shosai Kitamura, 
who has been designated as a living national treasure. 





A box for holding tanka poems, made by Shosai 


Different thicknesses of mother-of-pearl laid on 


lacquer take on subtle variations in shading. 








Atray In tortolsesh 
lacquer with moth 
pearl made by Shq 
Kitamura. The pet 

made of tortoises 

arranged in an ove 
pattern and lacque 
the veins of the pe 
delicately picked o 
sprinkled lacquer. 

of the petals are tu 
shell mother-of-pe 


laid on gold leaf. 














BELT BOX WITH 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL INLAY 

Shosoin repository treasure, 8th century 

Shows plant motifs in turban shell mother-of-pearl and metal foil on a background of 
black lacquer. This is one of only two mother-of-pearl on lacquer works in the Shosoin. 


Thought to be have been produced in Japan. 


HE OUTER SURFACE OF THE TURBAN SHELL AND THE 

abalone are rough in texture and a dull gray-brown in 

color. If you gently grind away the surface and polish 
the shell, a mother-of-pearl surface of astounding beauty is re- 
vealed; a mixture of glossy pearl colors made up of milky 
white, pink, and blue. These glossy colors can be used to deco- 
rate crafts by cutting the shells into various shapes and either 
inlaying or attaching them to a wood or lacquer base. This 
technique is called raden in Japanese; ra is a spiral shell, and 
den means to decorate. 

Craftsmen in ancient times used shells 1-2 millimeters 
thick, and probably polished the surfaces with a grindstone. 
Delicate tools are needed to cut the shells into motifs of com- 
plex shapes, and it is believed that a fine saw was used to cut 
the shell, and a file was used to apply the finishing touches. 
With further polishing, the shell can be reduced to a thickness 
of just 0.1 mm. In a technique that started in China around 
the middle of the 16th century, if turban shells are boiled the 
layers of the shell separate from each other to produce film- 
like sheets. 

Various types of shells have been used around the world 
since ancient times, but their use in high-quality, artistic 
crafts developed mainly in Asia. This is because Asian 
mother-of-pearl crafts used lacquer, which was both a high- 
quality coating and a strong adhesive. The mother-of-pearl 
that glitters on a base of black or red lacquer coating is one of 
the most refined, and one of the best known, types of lacquer- 
work. Characteristic styles have developed out of the aesthet- 
ics of each country in East Asia and Southeast Asia, which 
have influenced each other over their long history. 

Mother-of-pearl as a decorative technique first developed in 
China. Works with mother-of-pearl on wood, resin and lac- 
quer flowed from the Tang Dynasty (618-907) east to the 
Korean peninsula during its Unified Silla period (668-935) 
and Japan during its Nara period (710-784), and south to 
Vietnam, Thailand, and other countries of Southeast Asia. As 
well as finished crafts, mother-of-pearl techniques are also 
thought to have spread at this time. The technique of peeling 
off thin flakes of turban shell and applying the film-like mate- 
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RECTANGULAR BOX WITH PEONY MOTIFS 
IN MOTHER-OF-PEARL ON BLACK LACQUER 
Tokyo National Museum. From Korea, Yi Dynasty, 16th- 17th century 


Shows peony motifs in abalone shell, a portion of which may be cracked shell 
Reveals strong characteristics of the Korean Yi Dynasty in both design 


and technique. 


rial onto lacquer surfaces became established in the lat 
Dynasty (middle of the 16th century). This revolutionar 
nique then spread to the Ryukyu Kingdom (now Okina 
the end of the 17th century, and then on to Japan as wel! 

During the Korean Peninsula's Koryo Dynasty (918: 
exquisite works were made using thin shells of ab 
During the ensuing Yi Dynasty (1392-1910), powerful 
with bold designs were made. At this time, a special tec 
using cracked shells emerged. Cracks are made in larg 
fragments which are then applied to a vessel followi 
curves of its shape, while making the cracks part of t 
sign. The Koryo and Yi Dynasty traditions of mother-c 
continue to be used in the crafts of modern South Kore: 

Mother-of-pearl crafts are also produced in other co 
of Southeast Asia. Even today, Vietnam produces large 
tities of boxes and furniture such as tables and cabinet 
rated with mother-of-pearl in elaborately carved design 

Works in mother-of-pearl were brought to Japan dur 
Nara period from Tang China, and the production tect 
came as well. Many musical instruments decorate 
mother-of-pearl on wood, mirrors with mother-of-p. 
resin, and a round box with mother-of-pearl on black | 
can be found in the Shosoin repository of treasures i! 
The box (shown above left) was made for storing a leat! 
decorated with lapis lazuli. It was produced using a tec 
that was learned from Tang China, and is thought to 
first work of its kind produced in Japan. 

Later, a technique known as makie began to develop 
the Heian period. This technique involves applying go. 
der onto lacquer, in a form of expression almost like p 
a picture. This later developed into one of the best 
techniques of Japanese lacquerwork. It also became | 
to combine mother-of-pearl with makie, not only in cr 
also for decorating the interior pillars and ceilings o 
ings. An example is the Phoenix Hall of Byodoin Te 
Uji, Kyoto Prefecture. 

Exquisite mother-of-pearl works produced in the cc 
of East Asia also came to Japan, and were highly priz 
works that came from the Korean peninsula during 








JEWELRY BOX WITH BIRD AND FLOWER 

MOTIFS IN MOTHER-OF-PEARL 

Ishikawa Wajima Urushi Arts Museum. From Vietnam, 20th century 

Shows bird and flower motifs in exquisite mother-of-pearl of medium thickness. 
Many Asian countries are still producing outstanding works, using both traditional 


and modern designs. 


Dynasty greatly influenced the designs and techniques of 


Japanese mother-of-pearl during the Momoyama period 
(1568-1600). The usugai (thin shell) mother-of-pearl tech- 
nique arrived during the Edo period (1603-1867), and besides 
being used with elaborate makie, detailed mother-of-pearl 
works using very small fragments were common. 

The Japanese tradition of mother-of-pearl has blossomed 
again in modern times. The mother-of-pearl technique first 
became designated an Important Intangible Cultural Property 
of Japan in 1999, and at the same time, Shosai Kitamura 
(right) was also recognized as its Holder, as the nation's lead- 
ing mother-of-pearl craftsman. Kitamura specialized in lac- 
quer arts at university, and worked as a designer for a short 
time before becoming an apprentice under his father, Daitsu 
Kitamura, who was a lacquer craftsman and restoration spe- 
cialist. During his apprenticeship, Kitamura learned how to 
restore or produce replicas of superior lacquerwork desig- 
nated as National Treasures or Important Cultural Properties. 
Kitamura used the results of his research into historical works 
to create works of his own. 

He produces elegant, decorative works using mainly the at- 
sugai (thick shell) mother-of-pearl technique, combined with 


makie and tortoise shell. He cuts mother-of-pearl from turban 


and other shells with great skill, and has mastered the use of 


contemporary craft techniques to produce his designs. In one 
original mother-of-pearl technique that he developed, he 
finely roughens the surface of the shell and applies gold pow- 
der to it, so that the characteristic gloss of the shells comes 
through the gold layer. He also makes great use of the tradi- 
tional beauty of extremely fine kebori engraving on the sur- 
face of the shell. Kitamura himself carries out the whole 
creative process, from the design of the wooden base through 
to the application of the final finish. 

Kitamura's works feature designs with all the varying 
glosses and colors of different types of shells. He arranges 
them carefully, to impart a profound sense of elegance. His 
deep understanding of the masterpieces from different peri- 
ods of history underlines his philosophy of producing works 


that fit into contemporary life. 








INCENSE BOX WITH MOTHER-OF-PEARL ORCHID 

DESIGN ON BLACK LACQUER 

By Shosai Kitamura, 2001 

The delicate lines of the orchid seem to float on the rich blackness of the lacquer. 
Kitamura has fused the techniques he learned while restoring old works in the 


Shosoin repository with a modern design, to produce a work of suublime artistry. 





ENVIRONMENT 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY TAKESHI MIZUKOSHI 


| for the last 30 years I have traveled the length of Japan, working to 
create a photographic record of Japan’s virgin forests and filming the 


ecosystems of the Japanese archipelago. 


The arc of Japan’s islands is greatly affected by the seasonal winds that 
blow from the Asian continent in winter and from the southeast in sum- 
mer. The warm Kuroshio current flows up from the southern oceans, as 
though to cleanse and refresh the coastlines of Japan. One cannot help 
but think that the characteristics of Japan’s complex and varied natural 


environment derive from these seasonal winds and the warm current. 


While the Kuroshio current has been the bearer of human culture, 
bringing the many and varied cultures of South-East Asia to Japan, it 
has also had a great impact on our natural environment. This is partic- 
ularly the case with flora, and numerous species are found that can only 
have been carried to Japan from the tropics of South-East Asia on this 


warm current. 


In this context, the ecosystem of mangroves—often found in river 
mouths in tropical through to sub-tropical regions—comes to mind. 
Mangroves are vegetation, centered on various types of rhizophora, that 
grows in the confluence of brackish water areas where the ebb and flow 
of the tides bring sea and fresh water together. While mangroves origi- 
nated in South-East Asia they have spread throughout the world and 
those now found in the Okinawa Islands were carried there on the 


Kuroshio current many millennia ago. 


Mangroves slowly edged their way northward from distant seas. If only 
we humans could emulate the spirit of the mangroves as a "cradle of 


life," nurturing such a huge range of living things. 
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This is the first issue of a new monthly magazine about Japan. Asia-Pacific Persp 
JAPAN+ seeks to give its readers an insight into contemporary Japanese culture and 
while at the same time examining Japan's role as a member of the Asia-Pacific comm 


Asia-Pacific Perspectives: JAPAN+ takes over from Pacific Friend, which ceased pul 
in March, 2003, after 30 years of publication. Pacific Friend was a window on Japa 
ducing the Japanese culture and society to overseas readers in a lively, vivid wa 
published during a time of enormous change in the Asia-Pacific region. The Asi 
countries have built a much closer, mutually dependant relationship with each othe 
era of globalization, it is hard to look at one country in isolation. 


Taking over from Pacific Friend, this new magazine will look at Japan from an Asia-Pa 
spective—hence the title. It will focus in particular on the problems that the region, 
deed the whole world face: environmental degradation, depletion of resources, 
overpopulation, the crisis of energy, the economic gap brought on by globalism, ter 
the list seems endless. It will show the initiatives underway to tackle these problems 
and abroad, and will look at what contributions Japan is making to the Asia-Pacific reg 


Asia-Pacific Perspectives: JAPAN-- aims to be an interesting and informative rea 
also aims to encourage discussion. Letters from readers are welcomed on any of tl 
raised in the magazine, or indeed on any topic relevant to Japan and the As 
Region. Letters can be sent by post or e-mail (please see page 1 for the addres 
selection of reader's letters will be published every month. 


We are looking forward to hearing from you. 


The E 


























TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE mar oo3~wuu 2003 


5/3(Sat)~5/4(Sun) 
Super Comic City 12 
AKABOO 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


5/5(Mon) Public ¥1000 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market 19 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market Office 
Tel: 03-3843-1211 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


5/5(Mon) Public ¥1000 

Chara Fes 2003 Spring 

Charafes Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1211 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


5/8(Thu)--5/10(Sat)  Trade/Public ¥1000 
27th 2003 JAPAN HOBBY SHOW 

Japan Hobby Association 

Tel: 03-3851-6628 Fax: 03-3864-8535 


5/11(Sun) Public ¥1000 

World Characters Convention 16 

World Characters Convention Organizing Committee 
Tel: 03-5458-4358 Fax: 03-5458-4358 


5/13(Tue)7-5/16(Fri) Trade/Public Free 
Electrical Construction Equipment and 
Materials Fair 2003 

Japan Electrical Construction Association, Inc. 
Tel: 03-5413-2163 Fax: 03-5413-2166 


5/14(Wed)~5/16(Fri) Trade ¥5000 

16th INTERPHEX JAPAN-International Pharmaceutical, 
Cosmetic and Detergent R&D and Manufacturing 
Technology Expo & Conference 

INTERPHEX JAPAN Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8509 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


5/14(Wed)--5/16(Fri) Trade ¥5000 

2nd INTERNATIONAL BIO EXPO JAPAN 
INTERNATIONAL BIO EXPO JAPAN Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8509 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


5/14(Wed)~5/16(Fri) Trade Y1000 
Motion Picture and TV Engineering Digital 
Production 2003 

The Secretariat of "Motion Picture and 

TV Engineering Digital Production"c/o JMA 
Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


5/20(Tue)~5/23(Fri) Trade/Public Free 
BUSINESS SHOW TOKYO 2003 

Business Show Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3403-8910 Fax: 03-3403-5716 


95/21(Wed)--5/23(Fri)  Trade/Public 
Computer Telephony World Expo/Tokyo 2003 
eCRM Solution 2003 Conference & Expo 


Public 


IDG Japan, Inc. 
Tel: 03-5800-4831 Fax: 03-5800-3973 
5/21(Wed)--5/23(Fri)  Trade/Public 


Linux World Expo/Tokyo 2003 
IDG Japan, Inc. 
Tel: 03-5800-4831 Fax: 03-5800-3973 


5/21(Wed)--5/23(Fri)  Trade/Public ¥1000 
ECO-GREEN TECH 2003 

The Executive Committee of Eco-Green Tech 
Tel: 03-3267-4886 Fax: 03-3267-4842 


5/26(Mon)~5/28(Wed) Trade ¥3000 
BEAUTYWORLD JAPAN 

Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


5/26(Mon)7-5/28(Wed) Trade ¥3000 
INTIMA JAPAN 

Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


5/27(Tue)~5/30(Fri) Public ¥1000 
NEXPO 2003 

Nippo Event Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-3262-3562 Fax: 03-5214-6633 


6/2(Mon)--6/5(Thu) Trade Free 
WORLD GAS EXHIBITION 2003 

Tokyo Big Sight Inc. 

Tel: 03-5530-1120 Fax: 03-5530-1222 


6/4(Wed)--6/e(Fri) XTrade/Public ¥1000 
JPCA Show 2003 The 33rd International 
Electronic Circuits EXPO 

JPCA-Japan Printed Circuit Association 

Tel: 03-5310-2020 Fax: 03-5310-2021 


6/8(Sum Public 
Supo * jun 
Himitsuheiki 
Tel: 03-5828-001 1 


6/10(Tue)--6/13(Fri)  Trade/Public Y 1000 
2003 INTERNATIONAL FOOD MACHINERY & 
TECHNOLOGY EXHIBITION 

Secretariat of FOOMA JAPAN 

Tel: 03-3503-7661 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


6/11(Wed)--6/13(Fri) Trade/Public Free 
GEOINFORMATION FORUM JAPAN 2003 
Geoinformation Forum Japan 2003 Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5684-3352 Fax: 03-3816-6870 


6/11(Wed)--6/13(Fri) Trade ¥3000 
International Food Ingredients & Additives 
Exhibition and Conference 

E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES INC. 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


6/11(Wed)—6/13(Fri) Trade ¥3000 
Health Food Exposition & Conference 
E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES INC. 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


6/17(Tue)~6/19(Thu) Trade Y1000 


Interior Lifestyle (Ambiente Japan/ 
Heimtextil Japan/Home Design Japan) 
Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


6/18(Wed)--6/20(Fri) Trade/Public Free 
HEALTH & FITNESS JAPAN 2003 

Health & Fitness Japan Committee Touzin Company 
Tel: 045-316-5387 Fax: 045-290-1222 


6/18(Wed)--6/20(Fri) —Trade/Public ¥1000 
2003 AUTOMOTIVE PARTS PRODUCT 
SOLUTION FAIR 

The Nikkan Kogyo Shimbun General 
Business Bureau 

Tel: 03-3222-7239 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


6/18(Wed)~6/20(Fri)  Trade/Public ¥1000 
Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion 
Exhibition 

Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion 
Exhibition Secretariat (RRC) 

Tel: 03-3228-3401 Fax: 03-3228-3410 


6/20(Fri)—-6/22(Sun) X Public ¥1000 

29th AUTO SERVICE SHOW 2003 

Japan Automotive Service Equipment Association 
Tel: 03-3203-5157 Fax: 03-3208-2157 


6/23(Mon)~-6/25(Wed)  Trade/Public Free 
Lab System Show 2003 

Japan color-photo finishers' Association 

Tel: 03-3561-6544 Fax: 03-3561-6545 


6/25(Wed)~-6/27(Fri) Trade Y5000 
Design Engineering & Manufacturing 
Solutions Expo/Conference 

DMS Show Management c/o Reed Exhibition 
Japan Ltd. 

Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3345-8500 


6/29(Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 101 
AKABOO 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


7/2(Wed)~7/4(Fri) Trade ¥5000 

13th FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 
EXPO & CONFERENCE (FINETECH JAPAN) 

FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY EXPO Show 
Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


7/3(Thu)~7/5(Sat)  Trade/Public ¥2000 

14th International Stationery & Office Products 
Fair Tokyo 

ISOT Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 
7/3(Thu)~7/5(Sat) Trade ¥2000 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE MACHINES & 
EQUIPMENT EXPO TOKYO 





OFMEX Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


7/9(Wed)~7/11(Fri) Trade ¥5000 
Software Development Expo & Conference 
in Tokyo 

SODEC Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3345-8500 


7/16(Wed)~7/18(Fri) — Trade/Public ¥2000 
EXPO COMM WIRELESS JAPAN 2003 
E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


7/16(Wed)~7/18(Fri) Guest Only Free 
INTERNATIONAL MODERN HOSPITAL 
SHOW 2003 

Nippon Omni-management Association 
Tel: 03-3403-8615 Fax: 03-3403-5716 


7/16(Wed)~7/18(Fri) Trade ¥2000 
The 5th Japan International Seafood & 
Technology Expo 

Seafood Expo Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


7/18(Fri)~7/20(Sun) Public ¥1000 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE 

ANTIQUE JAMBOREE Office 

Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


7/23(Wed)~7/25(Fri) Trade/Public Free 
Cable Television 2003 

Secretariat of the Japan Cable Television Fair 
2003 Steering Committee 

Tel: 03-3544-5199 Fax: 03-3544-8110 


7/27(Sun) Public 
Summer Live Festa 2003 
Studio YOU 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 


7/27(Sun) Public ¥1500 

Hobby EXPO 2003 

Hobby EXPO Committee 

Tel: 03-3354-1418 Fax: 03-3354-8528 


7/30(Wed)~8/1 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
InfoComm Japan 2003 
InfoComm Japan Show Management Office, 


Promotion Division, The Japan Industrial Journal 


Tel: 03-3273-6180 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


7/30(Wed)~8/1(Fri) Public ¥1000 
e-Learning WORLD 2003 


CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 
7/30(Wed)~8/1(Fri) Trade Y1000 
APS-SC 2003 


Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 
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ike a crisply creased, clean tablecloth 
ies of 
— | a series o 
— changed just For you — even if the previ- 
ous guest had but a cup of coffee. Like butter 
small 
in fresh slices, for the bread straight from our 
hotel bakery. Like the smile on the lips and | 
! pleasures. 
in the eyes — of the kimonoed elevator op- 
erator. Wherever you turn, 
when you least expect it, an- 
other perfect moment light- 
ens your day. As you redis- 
cover that life can be a series 
of small pleasures. At the 
Okura, the world's only ISO 


9001 quality compliant 


luxury city hotel. 


In the whole world ... Only the Okura. SALTA 7 77277 
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2-10-4 Toranomon, Minato ku, Tokyo 105-000] 
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Tel: +81-3-3582-0111 Fax: +81-3-3582-3707 
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The 3rd World Water Forum examined the . E 
! serious water issues facing the world todays 
What are these issues, and what can be done? | 








| wever thought 
summer in ToRYO 
would be this good! 






. Fireworks displays are aw | 
essential part of summer here, ‘Ne 


—— Huge balls of color exploding one 
— after another over the city, and 

_ Seen from a boat on the river the 
ie reflections in the water are 

__ bwdescribablu lovely. 


. Festival days are fun, too. People set 
^ wp stalls, and the cries of the vendors 
T mingle with the happy sound of the 


M 


WEN festival crowd. This really is the 
E -raditipwaL atmosphere of summer. 
Ee o oun 
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t seems strange, but | feel right at 
Ee ho / < “here.-tt’s exciting, but it’s 

~ relaxing atthe same time. The Taito 
3 area of ToRYO is the place to find out 
- "what summer Ln. japan is all about. 
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WHEN YOU'RE IN TOKYO 


and they really ave spectacular. ‘Ry. 















Event Schedule 2003 


Lantern plant festival: July 9 & 10 
Sumida River fireworks: July 26 


Event Schedule 2003 


TAITO-KU, TOKYO : The Sumida River 
fireworks are a yearly tradition, and one of 
Japan’s best-known displays. There are 
20000 fireworks in this display alone. 
Fireworks dic ^ an eccential part, 


— 


COME*TAITO 


EXPERIENCE HISTORY... THEN WRITE YOUR OWN 


The gateway to Taito is Ueno Station, 60 mins from New Tokyo International Airport by Keisei Kine Limited Express. * Asakusa is two 
stops from Ueno Station on the Ginza Subway Line. * Asakusa Subway Station is a convenient stop for viewing the Sumida River fireworks. 
* The pier for boarding the Water Bus is at Azumabashi Bridge, next to Asakusa Subway Station. 
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Film: Spirited Away Hayao Miyazaki's feature length masterpeice 
takes the Academy Award for Best Animated Feature Film. 


Japan Prize: 19th Presentation Ceremony The Japan Prize is 


awarded to three leading scientists in two different fields. 


Special Feature: Water 


The 3rd Water Forum was hosted by Japan. Participants from 
around the world discussed the problems relating to water, which 


have become an issue of grave concern for global society. 


International Relations: 150 Years of Japan-US Relations 
150 years ago Commodore Matthew Perry’s fleet of “Black Ships” 
arrived in Japan on a mission to open up the country to diplomacy 


and trade. 


Interview: Tamotsu Aoki Professor Aoki is a cultural anthropolo- 
gist who has spent many years studying Asian societies. He gives his 


insight into how society in Asia will develop in a globalized world. 


40 Traditional Art: Kakiemon A style of porcelain with its roots in 
China, Kakiemon has an elegant simplicity that conceals great depth. 
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strange 
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Wins Academv Award 


he Japanese animated film Spirited Away, directed by 

Hayao Miyazaki, won the prize for Best Animated 
'eature Film at the 75th Academy Awards this year. The cate- 
'ory of Best Animated Feature Film was only created last 
rear, when it was won by Shreck from Steven Spielberg and 
iis Dreamworks Production company. 

Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no Kamikakushi in Japanese) 
vas released across the US last September under a distribution 
leal with Disney. By the end of the year, when the season of 
ilm awards begins, Spirited Away was already winning acco- 
ades: these included the 2002 New York Film Critics Circle 
\wards and the 2002 Los Angeles Film Critics Association 
\wards. The film was felt to be a contender for the Academy 
\wards, but Disney was pushing its own film, Lilo and Stitch, 
n the hope of taking the prize from Dreamworks. It looked as 
hough it would be difficult for Spirited Away to take the prize 
is Disney was only distributing it. The victory of Spirited Away 
vas particularly pleasing because it was judged on its quality 
is a film, and not on the power of its production company. 

Since winning the Academy Award, the film has been re- 
eleased at over 700 cinemas all over America, and it has been 
naking handsome profits at the box-office. It is possible that 
ipirited Away may beat the record for overseas profits by a 
apanese film, currently held by Shall We Dance? 

Spirited Away won critical acclaim for the free imagery of 
nany of the characters and scenes, which are reminiscent of 
Mice in Wonderland, and for the sheer beauty of the anima- 
ion. The film is mostly set in some strange, other world, 
vhich has a bathhouse where the gods and deities come to 
elax— at the other end of the tunnel lies a strange town," the 
publicity proclaimed when the film was released in Japan. The 
'athhouse has an Oriental design which evokes a kind of nos- 
algia amongst Japanese people. The gods who come to the 
athhouse are unique creations; one, for example, has a pure 
vhite body with cheeks like long radishes. The film is amusing 
n visual terms, as well as being artistically stimulating. In one 
cene, many different gods, the like of which has never been 
een before, disembark together from a large, moored ship. 
(he scale of the scene is overwhelming. 

The story begins with a girl, Chihiro, and her parents, who 
tray into the strange town with the bath-house. Chihiro's 
'arents are changed into pigs and taken away, and Chihiro, 


vho is left behind, has many adventures while trying to bring 


them back. The film shows how Chihiro, who starts off as a 
listless girl, gains courage and vitality by facing various trials. 
The sulky Chihiro of the start of the film changes with these 
experiences into a radiant person by the end. 

The director of Spirited Away, Hayao Miyazaki, began his 


career as an animator in Toei Animation Company, one of 


Japan's oldest animation companies. Miyazaki directed and 


produced many animated cartoons for television before mov- 
ing on to films. At first Miyazaki made pure entertainment 
animated films, such as The Castle of Cagliostro, a light- 
hearted story of police chasing thieves who have made off 
with treasure. He moved on to direct animated films that con- 
tain important social themes, including the relationship be- 
tween people and nature, and the destruction of the 
environment. When the late, great director Akira Kurosawa 
was asked in his later life which director he was most at- 


tracted to at that particular time, he replied it was Hayao 


Miyazaki. 





Before Spirited Away, Miyazaki directed Princess 
Mononoke, a period adventure in a uniquely Japanese style. It 
was a top-class production with characteristic Miyazaki 
themes, and it established a box-office record for a Japanese 
film production. People were eager to see how he would fol- 
low up on this success, and Spirited Away was received enthu- 
siastically. The mix of fantasy and fable led to Spirited Away 
surpassing the success of Princess Mononoke, and establish- 
ing a new box-office record. 

Hayao Miyazaki did not attend the Academy Awards as he 
was busy working on his next movie, Howl's Moving Castle. 
This will be released in Japan next summer, and although the 


date has not been set for its overseas release, it is not only the 


Japanese audience that is waiting expectantly. 


By TAKAO NITTA, film critic and scriptwriter 
Nitta writes for Puremia Nihonban ("Premiere Japanese Edition"), and his 


scripts include Uzumaki and Buyuden. 


\PAN PRIZE 


The 19th Japan Prize 


Japan owes much of its present prosperity to 


the continued efforts to use science and technology to improve peoples lives and well-being. 


As a country, Japan is committed to using science and technology 


to further world peace and prosperity, 


and one of the ways Japan demonstrates this commitment to the international community 


is through the Japan Prize. 


The Japan Prize is awarded to people from anywhere in the 
world whose original and outstanding achievements in sci- 
ence and technology have served the cause of peace and pros- 
perity for humankind. This year was the 19th time it has been 
awarded, and there have been 51 laureates since it was estab- 
lished. Every year two fields of study are designated for the 
following year's prize, with due regard given to ongoing devel- 
opments in science and technology. People may be nominated 
for the prize irrespective of nationality, occupation, race or 
sex, and the prize is awarded to one person or small group per 
category. Each laureate receives a certificate of merit and a 
commemorative medal, and there is a cash award of 50 mil- 
lion yen for each prize category. 

This year there were three Japan Prize laureates. Dr. Benoit 
B. Mandelbrot (78), Sterling Professor of Mathematical 
Sciences, Yale University, and Dr. James A. Yorke (61), 
Distinguished University Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, University of Maryland, were awarded the prize in 
the category of Science and Technology of Complexity. Dr. 
Seiji Ogawa (68), Director of the Ogawa Laboratories for Brain 
Function Research, Hamano Life Science Research 
Foundation, was awarded the prize in the category of 


Visualizing Techniques in Medicine. The presentation c 
mony was held in Tokyo on April 25 in the presence of 
Emperor and Empress. Also present were the Speaker of 
House of Representatives, the President of the House 
Councillors, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 1 
eign ambassadors to Japan. 

Dr. Mandelbrot was born in Poland in 1924. He obse 
that the complex shapes found in nature have a common g 
metrical feature—when part of the shape is enlarged, : 
same structure appears again. He coined the term "fractal 
describe this, and the impact of his findings has even 
tended to art and society. 

At a press conference, Dr. Mandelbrot referred to a pict 
entitled “The Great Wave,’ produced around 200 years ag 
the renowned Japanese woodblock artist Katsushika Hoku 
Dr. Mandelbrot said that Hokusai had a keen eye for fract 
and that he deliberately created fractal patterns when dr: 
ing the pattern of the breaking wave. He also said that it 
strange but heart-warming to see how the pattern of 
Mandelbrot Set, a set of complex numbers which fort 
fractal when plotted graphically, has been adopted into | 
culture. 


(Above, left) Dr. Benoit B. Mandelbrot (left) and Dr. James A. Yorke (Above, right) Dr. Seiji Ogawa 
Photos this page and opposite page by Wataru Mukai 








Dr. Mandelbrot was educated in Europe during World War 


[. "At that time, no one accepted the idea of using numbers 
o make pictures," he says. He had the impression that it was 
iot the orthodox researchers that came up with results, but 
he eccentric ones. The pioneers who opened up new fields 
rere those moving away from the accepted notions of the 
ime towards freedom of thought. 

Dr. Mandelbrot's co-laureate, Dr. Yorke, studied complex 
atterns of behaviors which vary with time, such as turbu- 
nce in water and air, or variations of the populations of 
pecies in ecological systems. Although it may appear that 
uch behaviors cannot be measured, Dr. Yorke found the uni- 
ersal mechanism underlying such phenomena. He used the 
erm “chaos” to describe his findings. His work has gone be- 
ond mathematics or physics, and has been applied to fields 
uch as economics and engineering. 

Dr. Yorke was born in America in 1941. While at high school 
e read a book written by Dr. Mandelbrot, and in an interview 
e said that it had a great influence on him. He explained that 
1e best order for studying things was not the traditional order 
f studying something from the beginning onward: even though 
; might be more difficult, he said that making students think of 
2e most recent results first was an effective way of motivating 
1em to study. When he was asked what had lead America to 

oduce so many original researchers, he said that even the uni- 

‘sities rated below the very top ones have excellent teaching 

ff, so that first-rate academics are widely spread. 


This year's third laureate, Dr. Seiji Ogawa, is from Japan. He 
was born in 1934, and graduated from the University of Tokyo 
before going to Stanford University, USA, to obtain his Ph.D. 
For some 30 years he carried out research at Bell Laboratories, 
and in 1990 he established the basic principles of the technol- 
ogy now known as functional magnetic resonance imaging 
(fMRI), which allows noninvasive functional measurement of 
human brain activity. Dr. Ogawa's work has had a huge im- 
pact on modern medicine, in both research and in work with 
patients who have suffered strokes or Parkinson's disease. 

As with many major scientific developments, the origin of 
Dr. Ogawa's discovery was accidental. However, he did not 
overlook changes that happened in the laboratory. Realizing 
they had significance, he used his powers of observation and 
judgment to draw conclusions. 

Commenting on the state of research in Japan, he said that 
there are many outstanding young researchers in Japan, but 
too few posts available. He said that Japan needs to look at how 
it can give these people the chance to display their talents. 

Next year will mark 20 years of the Japan Prize, and prizes 
will be awarded in three categories: Chemical Technology for 
the Environment; Food Production Based on Ecosystem 
Concepts; and Science and Technology for Conservation of 
Biodiversity. Panels of judges will be made up, and the win- 
ners will be selected from candidates recommended from 
around the world. The prizewinners will be announced in 


December of this year. — MIHO NAMBA 
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A lll ater problems are one of the 
" | ! | | M most pressing issues facing 

5 ; the world this century. We are 
faced with the critical question of how to provide 
a stable supply of water for drinking and food 
production for a projected population of 8 billion 
people in 2025. In order to discuss this topic, 
people from 182 countries and regions around 
the world gathered at the 3rd World Water Forum, 
held from March 16 to 23 in the cities of Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Shiga. 

The United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development, held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 
1992, incorporated the issue of freshwater 
resource management into its agenda, and water 
problems became one of the biggest issues of 
concern for global society. In 1996, the World 
Water Council (WWC) was formed out of a sense 
of crisis shared by a group of water experts who 
saw the need for sufficient efforts to cope with the 
diversity of problems, such as climate change due 
to global warming, water pollution, usage of 
international rivers, droughts and floods. In 1997, 
the First World Water Forum was held. 

This year's Forum far surpassed the previous two 
held in Morocco and the Netherlands. There were 
24,000 participants, reconfirming global society's 
high level of concern regarding water issues. 

What action can be taken to counter these 
problems? We look at water problems in Japan 
and around the world while reflecting on the 


outcomes of the Third World Water Forum. 
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The Yodogawa River, Osaka Prefa 
Photo by Naruaki Onishi 
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1e Kyoto venue of the 3rd World Water Forum 


)oto by Masatoshi Sakamoto 





,water shortages and water pollution cause approximately 
four million deaths every year...” 


Whose Water Is It? 


Around the world water shortages and water pollution cause 
approximately four million deaths every year, or one death 
every eight seconds. The majority of the victims of water- 
related problems are children under the age of five in develop- 
ing countries in Africa and Asia. 

According to the World Water Vision Report, total invest- 
ment in water services will have to rise to $180 billion annu- 
ally by 2025 in order to meet the challenges of water issues, 
particularly in these developing countries. In light of the fact 
that the total amount of the world's ODA (official develop- 
ment assistance) is $50 billion, it is apparent that the private 
sector will be a necessary source of finance. Currently, the 
privatization of water and sewage services is advancing in 
areas all around the world. As of 2001, 796 of all water servic- 
es had been privatized, which means that about 400 million 
people worldwide are receiving privately managed water and 
sewage services. 

Privatization of water supplies has a number of problems, 
however. These stem largely from the fact that private busi- 
nesses place more emphasis on profit than on customer 
needs. One example is steep increases in usage charges, and 
the subsequent cutting of water supply to low-income fami- 
lies who cannot afford to pay the increased fees. 


Earth's Natural Water Resources 


Source: Resources and Environment of the World (fiscal year 2000) 


Rivers & lakes / | 
0.12% — 


Water used i 
daily life makes V Snow 
up only 0.00396 
of the total 
amount of 
water in the 
world. 





Quantity of Water Available for Use 


Source: Resources and Environment of the World (fiscal year 2000) 






Water currently 
being used 
4,000km? 





Water available 
for immediate use 


9,000km? 





At this year’s World Water Forum, a concept called Public 
Private Partnerships (PPP) was proposed as a new method of 
conquering these shortcomings. The basic idea behind PPP is 
that the public sector will ensure water safety and security, 
while the private sector will provide the funds, technology, and 
management expertise for water projects. 

There was considerable debate on this subject in a session 
co-sponsored by the World Water Council, which promotes 
linkages between the public and private sectors, and the 
Council of Canadians, an NGO (non-governmental organiza- 
tion) which opposes that effort. After two days of heated dis- 
cussions, the two parties were unable to reach a consensus 
and, in an unprecedented move, issued separate statements 
for the session. The WWC asserted, “In order to supply water 
to poor peoples, we need to create various types of frame- 
works for water services, including public-private partner- 
ships.” The Canadian NGO declared the public-private 
partnership model to be the wrong model, stating, “The com- 
modification of water is ethically, environmentally and social- 
ly wrong. The Ministerial Declaration adopted on the last 
day incorporated the NGO's opinion in the form of a state- 
ment that the interests of the poor will be protected in the 


promotion of public-private linkages. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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orld map of water conflicts. 
Regions currently engaged in 
water conflicts 

) Regions in which specific countries 
have formed an agreement over 
their shared part of the river basin, 
but in which an overall agreement 
has not been reached 
Regions that were once engaged in con 
flict but have succeeded in resolving the 
conflict through an agreement 
Regions of dispute over water quality, 
ecological or environmental problems 
Regions engaged in conflicts over politi- 
cal issues such as national boundaries 

) Regions that are not engaged in any 
clear disputes but face potential conflict 
if certain issues are not resolved 


Wiled from data by Masahiro Murakami, 1999 


bmparison of Deaths Due 
Infectious Diseases and 
ronic Ailments 


Water for Peace 


Across the world there are 261 "international 
rivers," or transboundary rivers shared by one or 
more countries. Conflicts between countries lying 
on either side, or else upstream and downstream, of 
these rivers persist around issues such as control of 
the flow and water pollution. For example, Slovakia 
and Hungary are engaged in a confrontation over a 
joint river-development project on the Donau hiver. 
In the Middle East Israel, Syria, and Jordan have 
been arguing over water supply and management of 


the Jordan hiver for decades. 


Water and Hygiene 


At the World Summit on Sustainable Development 


held in Johannesburg, South Africa, in August 2002, 
United Nations Secretary General Kofi Annan 
placed the issue of water and hygiene at the top of 
its agenda of five critical issues. The Summit set the 
goal of halving the percentage of people unable to 
obtain or maintain safe water, and people with no 
access to basic health facilities, by 2015. 

Currently, there are up to 2.4 billion people with 
no access to appropriate health facilities, and 1.1 bil- 
lion people without a safe water supply. An issue of 
particular urgency is arsenic contamination of 
water, now a serious problem in Bangladesh as well 
as India, China, and Southeast Asia. This problem is 
not only affecting humans. As a result of water con- 
tamination, 20% of freshwater fish species are fac- 
ing extinction. 

The Water Forum activities included an analysis 
of the current situation, as well as efforts to identify 
solutions to the serious problem of contaminated 
water in developing countries and updates on most 
recent developments on this issue. Participants 
made a strong appeal to incorporate a statement in 


The 2003 Water Forum included a session title 
“Water and Peace,” which was aimed at finding 
path toward building peace through shared owne 
ship of water resources. The United Natior 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organizatic 
(UNESCO) and Green Cross International (GC 
coordinated the session. In the plenary meetil 
GCTI's president, former President of the Sovi 
Union Mikhail Gorbachev, commented, “TI 
world’s water resources are unequally distributed. 
is important that we start placing priority ¢ 
rational management of water resources that tak 
into consideration all river basins, as well as pr 
moting the revitalization of rivers, lakes, ar 
marshes.” The Executive Director of GCI, Bertra 
Charrier, proposed an idea to put into place : 
international mechanism for conflict resolution. 

The concept of Water for Peace considers how v 
can cooperate to best utilize our limited freshwat 
resources. It is an important challenge for humankir 


in the 21st century. 


the Ministerial Declaration making water a bas 
human right. 

In order to ensure a safer supply of water to 4 
people around the world, large-scale initiativ 
such as the installation of water and sewage se 
es will of course be crucial. At the same time, it al 
will be critical to carry out and build on small-sca 
projects focusing on health education for wome 


and children. MIHO NAME 





“It has been confirmed that rainfall patterns are 


unmistakably changing on a global scale. 


Water and Climate Change 


In the 20th century, humankind's golden age of manufactur- 
ing, the average ground temperature rose by o.6 degrees. The 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), which 
provides the latest opinions on the risks related to unnatural 
climate change, predicts that by the year 2100 the earth's 
ground temperature may increase by up to 5.8 degrees. 

At this years Water Forum the topic of water and climate 
change was included in the agenda for the first time in order 
to contemplate the effects of rapidly advancing global warm- 
ing on water circulation. This forum provided a rare opportu- 
nity for global warming experts and water experts to discuss 
such issues with each other. According to the IPCC Third 
Assessment Report on global warming, in the latter half of the 
20th century the frequency of heavy rain in the northern 
hemisphere increased. In addition, the report stated that 
since the mid-1970s the appearance of the El Nino phenome- 
non has become more frequent and more persistent. This 
information points to the necessity for all countries to estab- 
lish policies that address these changes. However, poor coun- 
tries and island countries most affected by changes in sea lev- 


els have insufficient funds to cope with climate changes. At 


Drought yy holand 
Photo DEK Prempool/UNEP 


the general meeting on this topic at the Water Forum, 
William Cosgrove, vice president of the World Water Council, 
asserted the necessity of creating a framework for an interna- 
tional fund to address this problem. 

At a workshop on Climate Change Influence on Flood and 
Drought in East Asia, it was reported that regional differences 
in rainfall patterns in Japan and China are becoming increas- 
ingly marked. In other words, regions that typically receive 
heavy rainfall are now receiving even more (specifically as 
short periods of heavy rain), and regions that typically receive 
little rain are experiencing even less. “It has been confirmed 
that rainfall patterns are unmistakably changing on a global 
scale," says Kenji Nakamura, a Nagoya University professor 
who participated in the workshop. 

As climate changes become more pronounced, it will 
become necessary for countries to include contingency plans 
in their flood control policies that account for situations that 
may exceed predictions. At the meeting, it was emphasized 
that it was crucial for multiple stakeholders to overcome dif- 
ferences in order to cooperate on these issues. 


— MIHO NAMBA 
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Water In the Asia-Pacific Region 

In the Asia-Pacific region, especially parts of East and 
Southeast Asia, rainfall averages over 1,000 millimeters per 
year because of the influence of monsoons. The region also 


has a belt of seismological and volcanic activity, stretching 


from Asia to New Zealand. This zone experiences erosion of 


over 1 millimeter a year, a rate unseen in more geologically 
stable Europe. 

High rainfall in association with unstable geological fea- 
tures causes the formation of large alluvial flood plains in 


downstream areas. Alluvial plains are fertile and well sup- 


plied with water, but they are prone to flooding. Most of 


Asia's big cities are located on alluvial plains where floods are 
often experienced. 

Monsoon weather systems create extreme seasonal changes, 
with big variations in rainfall between seasons. At first sight it 
would appear that monsoon systems create plentiful water 
resources in swiftly running rivers. However, the Asia-Pacific 
region experiences water shortages in the same way that arid 
or semi-arid areas do. The situation is compounded by pollu- 


tion of water resources and sanitation problems. 


The Asia-Pacific, therefore, has a two-sided problem: too 
much water coupled with too little water. Professor Katsumi 
Mushiake of the Institute of Industrial Science, Tokyo 
University, appealed for greater attention and interest in 
water-related issues at the Forum. "People in the region 
haven't engaged with the world on this subject up to now. 
However, the Asia-Pacific region contains 6096 of the world's 
population and the water-related problems are serious." 

Alluvial plains are more common in the scenery of Asia than 
elsewhere. Asia has supported its huge population by changing 
these alluvial plains into paddy fields for rice production. The 
paddies help to regulate the flow of water downstream, as 
water takes time to circulate through the paddy system. They 
are an important protection against the monsoon floods. 

Now, a common problem facing the Asia-Pacific region is 
that the existing system is in danger of collapse under the 
pressure created by rapid economic growth and urbanization. 
There is a need for measures which tackle water problems 
based on the characteristics of a given area, and provide a 


basis for sustainable use in the future. — KIKUO ARAI 





Rice paddies in Bali, Indonesia 
Photo by Akihiro Matsumura 
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Flooding has become a major problem 


because all the drainage holes are blocked with garbage. maue, pxiuiprines 


The rivers water is insufficient even for our state, but recently 
the government ordered us to release wate 
for the neighboring state to use. ws non 


There are four standpipes for ^» 
ra | community of two million, and the cost of the water is very 


They are talking about privatization, but the private sector will 
likely increase the tariffs, placing more burden on the poor. maue, chana 


We cannot do any work as 


we spend all our time fetching water. « no 


he Water Voice Project collected over 27,000 messages 
nd comments from people around the world. 





The community depends on water tankers. Some people sell water at high prices, but 
lack of money makes it hard for us 
to have a daily supply of water. ws cm, 


We had a thunderstorm in December 
25 years ago we had permanent snow at this time of year. 


Its a sign the climate has changed. ws sere: 


Hydroelectric power stations provide 
environmentally-friendly electricity and reduce flooding, 


but they cause problems of their OWN. ws wm 


Water is used to increase the area of agricultural land, but 
people are not aware 
that this is causing a water shortage. uns san 





In the year 2000 alone, Japan helped to provide a 
safe supply of water to approximately 10 million people.. 


Performance on 
Bilateral ODA Allocated 
to the Water Supply 


and Sanitation Sector 
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Japan's Contribution 


A main part of the agenda of this year's Water 
Forum was identifying solutions to the water prob- 
lems that continue to plague developing countries. 
Japan has already been cooperating in this effort 
through its program of official development aid. In 
the year 2000 alone, Japan helped to provide a safe 
supply of water to approximately 10 million people 
by funding initiatives such as installing water and 
sewage services, digging water wells, and setting up 
irrigation facilities. 

Japan's contributions to water projects totaled 
over 650 billion yen (approximately US$5.7 billion) 
over the three-year period of 1999 to 2001. Of this 
amount, 1 billion dollars was allocated to the field of 
drinking water and hygiene, a third of the total 
amount of the world's ODA in this field (about 3 bil- 
lion dollars over the past three years), making Japan 
the top donor. In addition, Japan's contributions in 
the field of drinking water and hygiene amount to 
696 of its total ODA, which is the largest percentage 
among donor countries. Japan is placing priority on 
water issues as an important field of international 
cooperation. 

The Initiatives for Sustainable Development 
toward the 21st Century (ISD), a plan announced by 
Japan in 1997, addressed water issues as an impor- 
tant focus of environmental ODA. The plan put for- 





Facilities built with assistance from the Japan International Cooperation Agency. 
Above, a water facility in Zambia; right, a well in Niger. Photos courtesy JICA 


ward Japan's policies for the promotion of wat: 
and sewage services, the prevention of health pro 
lems and deteriorating living conditions stemmil 
from water pollution, and the efficient and sustai 
able use and management of water resources. The 
into tl 


policies were also incorporated 


Environmental Conservation Initiative f 
Sustainable Development (EcoISD), announced 
August of last year. 

In the Initiative for Japan's ODA on Wat: 
announced at the Forum, Japan listed the strengt! 
ening of governance, capacity building, and func 
as the key factors for alleviating water issues. TI 
report also describes Japan's efforts in the fiel 
with specific figures, and lays out Japan's futu 
support initiatives. 

Water issues revolve around the fact that the 
are areas in, for example, Africa that suffer chron 
water shortage, while other areas such as the moi 
soon regions in Asia suffer from too much wate 
Japan aims to respond to these region-specific situ 
tions by providing a comprehensive support plz 
that focuses not only on drinking water and hygier 
but also on improvements in water productivit 
maintenance of water quality, disaster preventic 


measures, and water resource management. 
— KIKUO AR, 





International Flood Network 


Floods can be the most destructive of natural disas- 
ters, and flood damage on a global scale is increas- 
ing. This increase is a result of dramatic urbaniza- 
tion in developing countries, and the concentration 
of population in flood-prone areas. The danger of 
floods is increasing, with rising sea levels due to 
global warming, and the appearance of irregular cli- 
mate changes. 

IFNet (International Flood Network) gives sup- 
port worldwide by providing technology and knowl- 
edge related to floods. IFNet formally took part in 
the World Water Forum, at the suggestion of Japan. 

IFNet has three main purposes. The first is to 
exchange ideas and opinions within the network on 
information, technology and future planning 
regarding floods. The second purpose is to sponsor 
activities that raise public awareness of floods. The 
third purpose is to work to promote policy regard- 
ing flooding as an international issue that must be 
addressed as a priority, both by governments and 
institutions. 

One of IFNet's star projects is the Global Flood 
Alarm System (GFAS), which sends out flood alerts 


worldwide based on precipitation data observed 


from satellites. IFNet Director Ryosuke Kikuchi 


explains: “80% of the world's countries do not pos- 
sess a system allowing them to measure rainfall 
amounts in real time. If these countries use GFAS, 
it should help them to improve their advance flood 
prevention measures." 

Currently, some 42 organizations in 12 countries 
have declared their participation in IFNet, includ- 
ing the Global Water Partnership (GWP), the 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO), and 
the World Water Council (WWC). Also, as the 
Network has an open membership system, local 
governing authorities, research institutions, NGOs, 
individuals, and just about anyone else can join. 

— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 








(top) Flood in Hong Kong, 2000 
Photo: AFP JIJI 


(above left) The Global 
Precipitation Measurement 
(GPM ) satellite mission was 
initiated mainly by the National 
Space Development Agency of 
Japan (NASDA). 

Graphic courtesy NASDA 


(above) Rainfall measurement 
data from the satellite 
Graphic courtesy NASDA 
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Kurobe Dam, Toyama Prefecture 
Photo: PANA 





A small- to medium-scale 
hydro-electric power scheme in 
Gunma Prefecture. 

Photo by Masatoshi Sakamoto 


Water and Energy 

Dams are often viewed in a negative light due to 
issues related to environmental damage and the 
fact that their construction often forces people out 
of their homes. However, there is another view that 
sees the hydroelectric power generated by dams as 
a form of clean, sustainable energy crucial for sus- 
tainable development. Approximately 45,000 dams 
have been built around the world, and about 1996 of 
the world's total electric power comes from hydro- 
electric power. 

Participants from Japan, which has used dams for 
flood control and power generation for the past 
century, hosted a workshop on the question of how 
to build a hydroelectric power generation plant 
with a socially acceptable and effective design. The 
workshop was a great success, as the venue was 
filled to capacity. 

The participants presented ideas such as a sys- 
tem to use river water efficiently by building a 
series of dams and reservoirs upstream and then 
connecting them to a power plant through a water- 
way tunnel. Using this method, the amount of 
downstream flow from the dam can be managed, 
thus stabilizing the river's ecosystem. The work- 


shop participants also presented technologies for 





handling muddy water in reservoirs and exampl 
of measures to prevent eutrophication. In Japa 
the development of hydroelectric dams has help: 
promote the regional economies. The worksh« 
analyzed ways to set up and operate dams 
achieve this benefit. 

Recently in Japan, small- to medium-scale hydr 
electric power has been attracting attention as 
valuable new type of energy. Small- to mediur 
scale hydroelectric power refers to an output of 
megawatts or less, which can be generated usi 
small rivers and water for agricultural use, ai 
therefore does not require the construction 
large-scale dams. This type of energy imposes a ri 
atively small environmental burden and makes 
possible for an appropriate amount of energy to 
supplied to targeted regions. As such, many regio 
al governments have been introducing this syste 
Since the generation of hydroelectric power dc 
not require any fuel, it emits almost no carb: 
dioxide. Due to these advantages, and also the f: 
that this system may help to achieve the goal 
regional development in inter-mountain regio! 
Japan is developing plans for efficient usage 


small-scale hydroelectric power. — MIHO NAM 


The Versatility of Paddy Fields 


Japan is a relatively small country, but it has a number of fea- 
tures in common with other nations and regions in the Asian 
monsoon area. It has alluvial plains created by steep moun- 
tains and swiftly-flowing streams. It has developed a system 
of rice cultivation in harmony with the natural water cycle 
and the country's rich biodiversity. However, as in many other 
countries, in recent times the relationship between rice culti- 
vation and the natural water cycle has weakened. This has 
prompted calls to reexamine the nature conservation func- 
tion of paddy fields and rural areas. 

Japan has 2.6 million hectares of paddy fields, and it is esti- 
mated that these control the flow of 5.1 billion cubic meters of 
water a year, and they prevent the erosion of 5.9 billion cubic 
meters of soil and sand per year. There are 400,000 kilometers 
of irrigation and overflow systems in Japan, enough to circle 
the globe ten times. These systems form a water circulation 
network combining the rice paddies, and the surrounding 
countryside and forests. 

In 2001, the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 
and the Ministry of Environment conducted a survey of the 
wildlife in paddy fields, in which local governments, agricul- 
tural groups and children's environmental groups participat- 
ed (photos above). This study found that 72 species of fresh- 
water fish lived in the water circulation network, which is 
about 2096 of the 300 species of freshwater fish found in 
Japan. However, the Ministry of Environment, which publishes 
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Terraced paddies in Matsunoyama-cho, Niigata Prefecture 
Photos this page courtesy of ACRES 








the Red Data Book, a volume of research into species that are 


in danger of extinction, noted that an increasing number of 
species living in the surrounds of paddy fields are endangered. 

Shigetaka Taniyama, the vice-president of the International 
Commission on Irrigation and Drainage (ICID), pointed out 
in his keynote speech to the Forum at the session on agricul- 
ture and water: “In the late 20th century the agricultural tech- 
nology relating to paddy fields made rapid progress in terms 
of productivity, but this has been at the expense of the envi- 
ronment. To achieve both rice production and preservation of 
the environment, it is vital to maintain the durability and sta- 
bility which paddy field agriculture originally possessed”. 

Until recently, Japan has been losing the versatility of func- 
tion of its paddy fields as a result of the great emphasis on effi- 
ciency of rice production. At the same time, the economic effi- 
ciency of agriculture itself has been weakened by a combina- 
tion of urbanization, the liberalization of the farming products 
market, and a decrease and an aging of the agricultural popu- 
lation. To combat these factors the Agricultural Basic Law of 
1963, which aimed at greater productivity, was amended in 
1999 to become the Basic Law on Food, Agriculture, and Rural 
Areas. The central thrust of this law is sustainable agriculture. 

The preservation of the environment cannot be traded off 
against increased production and water circulation. We need 
to search for a system of development which combines these 


elements in harmony. — KIKUO ARAI 
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Restoration of Rivers 

The Yodogawa River, which originates in Biwa-ko Lake in 
Shiga Prefecture, runs through the center of Osaka Prefecture, 
one of sites for the World Water Forum. The basin of the 
Yodogawa River has supported many cities since ancient 
times, including Heijokyo (now Nara City) and Heiankyo 
(now Kyoto City). In more recent times, the Yodogawa served 
as a water road, carrying people and goods from many areas. 
At one time, over a thousand boats cruised up and down the 


river, plying their wares. The lives of people living in the area 


were deeply tied to the river. However, the motorization of 


Japan in the 1950s usurped the Yodogawa River's role as a 
transport artery. Now, the Yodogawa serves merely as an irri- 
gation channel, flowing in the background of the city. 
However, people have recently begun to look at the 
Yodogawa River from an entirely new perspective. The revi- 
sion of the Rivers Law in 1997 served as the start to these 
efforts. The revision of the law redefined the function of rivers 
from flood prevention and irrigation to more broadly deter- 
mined roles, such as pleasant spaces for relaxation, and habi- 
tats and breeding grounds for different organisms. This 
revised law now requires river development plans to consider 
the individual characteristics of their region. The revised law 
recognizes that rivers are a vital factor in determining the 


natural features and culture of an area. 





As efforts for developing a comprehensive river system 
make progress, attention is again focusing on the cultural role 
played by river transport, once a major part of river life. 
During the aftermath of the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake 
of 1995, river routes played an important role in the recon- 
struction and revitalization of the region, as roads were badly 
damaged in the quake. This development helped provide a 
strong impetus for the revival of river transport on the 
Yodogawa. The Kinki Regional Development Bureau of the 
Ministry of Land, Infrastructure, and Transport is working to 
equip the river with a transport infrastructure once again. 
These efforts have included the construction of wharves on 
the Yodogawa. 

The NPO Yodogawa River 21st Century Bureau is working 
to revive river transport on the Yodogawa hiver. The group 
held a session on the subject at the World Water Forum. The 
Chairman of the Bureau, Isao Abe, explains: "We hope to 
allow people to rethink the Yodogawa River basin as an open- 
air museum, rich in culture and abundant in nature, with 
revived river transport at its core." 

The revival of river transport on the Yodogawa River will 
also promote a restoration of the river itself, with which the 
people of the olden days existed in harmony. 


— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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Hideaki Oda, 
Secretary General 
of the Third World 
Water Forum, 
spent three years 
preparing for the 
event. He discusses 
its results. 


We heard that some 24,060 persons participated, a 
figure much larger than earlier estimates. 

Basically, the true importance of water-related 
issues was the major draw in gathering so many 
people to the Forum. Right now, it is estimated that 


one child dies every eight seconds somewhere in 


the world from sickness caused by not having 
access to safe drinking water. This situation is likely 
to worsen in the future. Many people feel that we 
have to take action now. 


Did you carry out any special preparations to help 
draw many participants? 

During the three years since the Second World 
Water Forum, we worked to gather opinions 
regarding the Forum from the grassroots level, from 
the bottom up. Participants brought forth their 
thoughts regarding what kind of topics they would 
like to discuss in a global setting. From these ideas, 
we developed the session themes. 

On the World Water Forum website, we con- 
structed the Virtual Forum as a place for discus- 
sion. Over two years, some 166 virtual meeting 
rooms were set up on the Internet. Also, with the 
Water Voice Project, we collected comments from 
people all over the world regarding water issues. 
Over 27,000 messages were collected and entered in 
a database. The themes at the Registered Sessions 
at the actual Forum were also decided by asking 
people from around the world their opinions. The 
number of sessions increased even during the 
Forum itself, to 351 sessions. I believe that in the 
end we were able to hold a meeting that took 
into respect the intentions of the participants 
to the maximum extent possible. I think, too, 
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that participants were able to feel that they attend- 
ed a Forum that they themselves had helped to 
build. 


What kind of positive results did you see? 

One particularly positive result was seen in discus- 
sion regarding divisive themes, including topics 
such as dams or public-private partnerships. The 
fact that both those for and against the issue could 
sit down together and talk was of itself a large suc- 
cess. Regarding the dam issue, at least both sides 
were able to agree upon a join statement at the final 
meeting. At this World Water Forum, I believe that 
a true dialogue was really started. On another point, 
the issue of safe water supplies has a very close rela- 
tionship with the medical field, and many doctors 
participated in this Forum. I truly felt their enthusi- 
asm for prevention-based initiatives to have grown. 
The youth and children's sessions were also a suc- 
cess, as part of the overall efforts to improve the 
running of the conference. The participants aimed 
to run these sessions themselves, and many new 
topics were introduced, including water and cul- 
ture, and others. 


There are several candidates for the next site for the 
Fourth World Water Forum, including Turkey, Egypt, 
Mexico, Brazil, Italy, and others. What elements form 
the current Forum do you hope the next Secretary 
General maintains? 

Nothing, really. I ask the planners to please look 
carefully at the current situation regarding world 
water issues, consider it all for themselves, and “rein- 
vent’ the Water Forum into its next incarnation. 
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Results of the 3rd World Water Forum 


The Third World Water Forum concluded its eight-day 
schedule on 23 March, with the Ministerial Conference adopt- 
ing the Ministerial Declaration “Message from the Lake Biwa 
and Yodogawa River Basin.” Over 167 countries and 43 inter- 
national organizations adopted the Declaration, which 
included 29 different items. 

The Declaration states that water is “indispensable for 
human health and welfare. Prioritizing issues is an urgent 
global requirement.” This shows the importance placed at the 
Forum on solving water-related issues. The Declaration goes 
on to state that “we [the signatories] will promote integrated 
water resources management, and it notes that “good gover- 
nance, capacity building and finance are of the utmost impor- 
tance to succeed.” The Declaration identifies several basic 
areas of focus for policy, which include: water resources man- 
agement and benefit sharing; safe drinking water and sanita- 
tion; water pollution prevention and ecosystem conservation; 


and disaster mitigation and risk management. 


Participants of the 5rd World Water Forum take a break. 


Photo by Masatoshi Sakamoto 





In addition, “Water Action” plans were presented during 
the Forum. These plans are proposals from different partici- 
pating countries or organizations regarding voluntary meas- 
ures that can be taken to solve water-related issues. Some 
422 Water Action plans were put forward by 36 different 
countries and 16 international organizations. Participants 
from Japan offered 91 Water Action plans, including the 
development of technology and funding support for seawater 
desalination projects. 

After the closing of the Ministerial Conference, Japan 
announced the Initiative for Japan’s ODA on Water. This 
involves new official development assistance (ODA) and 
cooperation from Japan in areas related to water. The 
Initiative includes: the establishment of Water Resource 
Grant Aid; yen-based loans for safe drinking water and basic 
sanitation to poor countries; and assistance to capacity- 
building through training around 1,000 engineers over the 


next five years. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


...water is indispensable for human health and welfare. 


Prioritizing ISSUES 1 


s an urgent global requirement. 
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Japan- -US Relatidns * 


[n 1853, Commodore 
Matthew Perry and 
his fleet of four mili- 
tary ships appeared. ! TONER 
off the shore of Uraga 
(now Yokosuléà City 
in Kanagawa 
Prefecture) in pursuit 
of a mission to open 
Japan to diplomacy 


and trade. 





etween the 17th and 19th centuries Japan 





pursued a policy of sakoku (National 

Seclusion). Contacts with the rest of the 
world were strictly limited, but Commodore 
Perry's fleet, known as the "Black Ships,” arrived 
on a mission to open Japan to diplomacy and 
trade. The following year Perry returned, this time 
with seven ships, and as a result the Treaty of 
Peace and Amity between the United States and 
the Empire of Japan was signed in Kanagawa. The 
United States-Japan Treaty of Amity and 
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OE — Commerce was concluded in 1858, opening trade 


Perry's delegation sets foot onto Japanese soil. 
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A Year of Relations for the Future 


There is a strong element of coincidence in the fact that America 
provided the catalyst for the opening of Japan. It was an ex- 
tremely decisive event, however, for the ensuing history of Japan 
Looking back over the 150 years since Japan emerged from seclu- 
sion, it becomes clear that modern Japan could not have devel- 
oped as it did in the fields of politics, security, economics and 
culture without its relationship with the United States. 

This year of exchanges, however, is not simply focusing on 
the past. Rather, we should look at how these relations will 
grow in the future. With free trade agreements in the East Asian 
region likely to be concluded in the future, economic ties In the 
region will no doubt strengthen; yet it seems inconceivable that 
Asia's economy can develop without the large and open 
American market. 

Japan and America's bilateral relationship is also having an 
increasingly significant impact on international affairs as they 
combine resources to help tackle such global problems as ter- 
rorism, drugs and the environment. 

The projects that are being planned to commemorate this 
big 150-year milestone in the history of Japan-US relations will 
offer valuable opportunities to take a fresh look at these rela- 
tions in the context of the unprecedented transformations that 
are occurring in the international community today. 





YOSHIO OKAWARA 

served as Japanese Minister at the 
Japanese Embassy in the United 
States, head of the American Bureau, 
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commemorate the 150th anniversary 
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Commodore Perry's Black 
Ships arrive in Japan. 
"AL = Courtesy of Kurofune Kan 
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relations beteen the two countries as well. 


At that time countries in Europe were acquiring 
colonies under imperialist policies. America, a late- 
comer to the game of imperialism, was interested in 
trade with Asia, in particular with China. It had its 
eyes on Japan as a harbor where traders could stop 
off on the way. 

Japan came to be an important region in terms 
of power politics. The Netherlands, Russia, the 
United Kingdom, and France all followed on the 
heels of America in opening diplomatic and trade 
relations with Japan. 


Japan was forced to become a part of global capi- 
talism, and there was considerable impact on the 
country’s economy, including a fall in the value of 
its currency. Japan was also pressed to conclude a 
number of unequal treaties, and there was growing 
dissatisfaction with the ruling Tokugawa Shogunate. 
In 1867, the Shogunate collapsed after 260 years of 
governing the country. Under the new Meiji govern- 
ment, Japan became the first non-Western nation 
to enter the age of modernization. Commodore 
Perry's arrival was a milestone event, marking the 
start of the modernization process in Japan. 


Continued on next page 
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he opening of the country sparked a variety of ex- 

changes between Japan and America. In 186o, the first 
diplomatic mission to be sent overseas during the Edo pe- 
riod left for America to exchange instruments of ratification 
for the United States-Japan Treaty of Amity and Commerce. 
They received warm welcomes in all the places they visited. 

In 1871, Iwakura Tomomi, Japan's new foreign minister, led 
a mission to the United States and Europe to observe life in 
the world's advanced countries. The Iwakura Mission stayed 
in America longer than any other mission, and they absorbed 
a great deal of knowledge about Western civilization from 
that country. 

A large number of educators and thinkers of the time also 
traveled to America, and were influenced in many significant 
ways. One of these was Nitobe Inazo, who went to America in 
1884 with a desire to become a bridge spanning the Pacific 
Ocean. Nitobe was an internationally-minded person, who 
wrote a book entitled Bushido introducing Japanese culture to 
the Western world. He also served as Under Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations. 

One of the educators who came to Japan from America was 
Dr. William Smith Clark, who founded the Sapporo 
Agricultural College in Hokkaido. He introduced education 
centered on "freedom, independence, and human values." 
Nitobe was one of the many talented students who came 
under his care. 


The signing of the San Francisco Peace Treaty 
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The Iwakura Mission 
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Nitobe Inazo 





Dr. William Smith Clark 


he Russo-Japanese War ended in 1905 through the me- 

diation of the American President Theodore Roosevelt. 
In the ensuing years, the world's great powers came into con- 
Hict in the Asian region, mainly on the Chinese continent, and 
tension also rose between Japan and the United States. This 
tension was mitigated temporarily during the 1920s through 
the diplomatic efforts of Japan's foreign minister, Kijuro 
Shidehara. From 1929, however, the world became engulfed in 
the Great Depression which led relations between the two 
countries to worsen again. From December 1941, Japan and 
America were at war. 

Following Japan's defeat, Japan received aid from the 
United States in order to rebuild the country. In 1951, the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty and the United States-Japan Security 
Treaty were signed, allowing Japan to restore complete sover- 
cignty and to return to the international community. 
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The Far East Meets the Far West 


The 150-year history of relations between Japan and the United States can be 
divided into three 50-year periods. The first period runs from Perry's arrival in 
1853 until 1903, the eve of Russo-Japanese War (1904-5). At that time, 
Europe at the center of the world saw Japan as being located in the Far East 
and America in the Far West. During this period, people exchanges were the 
primary focus of activity and there were no military conflicts. 

A period of major changes in the relationship began with the start of one 
war and finished with the end of another. This was the period from 1904 until 
1952, the year the American occupation of Japan ended. When Japan emerged 
victorious from the Russo-Japanese war, America and Japan became rivals for 
naval supremacy. Japan's expansionist policies in China pitted the country 
against America, which was pursuing an open door policy in Asia. Later, 
America adopted a policy of restricting Japanese immigration, causing a sharp 
reaction from Japan. These three issues eventually led to the outbreak of the 
Pacific War. 

The major problem that occurred during the third period, from 1952 to 
2003, was economic friction. From around 1968, Japan's trade with the 


EVENT PLANS 


United States began to turn large 

surpluses, until the 1980s when the 

American economy worsened and 

trade friction peaked. In the United 

States "Japan bashing" led to the 

coldest period in postwar Japan-US relations. In the 1990s, however, the 
Japanese economy worsened and the American perception of a threat from 
Japan disappeared. 

The 150-year history of relations between America and Japan experienced 
constant fluctuations between conflict and harmony in the various fields of 
politics, diplomacy, and economics. Japan and the US lie on opposite sides of 
the Pacific Ocean, but the gap is shrinking. Both countries share the same 
values of democracy and a free economy, and they are joined by a security 
treaty. As globalization progresses, we are perhaps entering an age of even 
closer Japan-US relations. 
igs Professor Emeritus of the International University 


of Japan, specializing in international relations and the history of diplomacy. 


To celebrate 150 years of Japan-US diplomatic relations, cities and other communities 


in Japan and America with close ties are planning a variety of exchange projects. 


2003 2004 


August 1-3 March 


YOKOSUKA KAIKOKU FESTIVAL 


May 17-19 
BLACK 9HIPS FESTIVAL 


Shimoda City, 
Kanagawa Prefecture 


Yokosuka City, 
Kanagawa Prefecture 
July 17-20 

NEWPORT BLACK SHIPS FESTIVAL 
Newport, Rhode Island 


September 
JAPAN FESTIVAL 2003 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Shimoda Black Ships Festival 


CHERRY BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 
Washington, DC 

The famous cherry trees 
around the Jefferson 
Memorial were a gift from 
Japan in 1912. 


March 31 

150TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF 
THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF 
PEACE AND AMITY BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE EMPIRE OF 
JAPAN, AND SYMPOSIUM 

Planned for Japan 
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Koizumi meets President 
of Tajikistan 
President Emomali Rahmonov of the Republic of 
Tajikistan visited Japan from March 17 to 19, meet- 
ing Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi for talks at 
the Prime Minister's Official Residence on March 18. 
During their meeting, Prime Minister Koizumi 
and President Rahmonov confirmed that they 
would further deepen political dialogue and 
friendly relations in accordance with the Joint 
Statement on Friendship and Cooperation between 
Japan and the Republic of Tajikistan, which was 
signed by both countries in 2001. Koizumi noted 
that he was pleased to see the development of rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


Koizumi in Talks with President of Botswana 


President Festus Gontebanye Mogae of the Republic 
of Botswana visited Japan from March 16 to 20. He 
met Prime Minister Koizumi for talks at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence on March 20. 

At the meeting, the two leaders confirmed their 
intention to enhance cooperative relations for de- 
velopment in Africa through the Tokyo 
International Conference on African Development 
(TICAD) and the New Partnership for Africa's 
Development (NEPAD). Prime Minister Koizumi 






KYOTO, JAPAN 





2003 was designated the International Year of 
Freshwater by the United Nations following a pro- 
posal by President Rahmonov, and Tajikistan is 
currently serving as the chair of the International 
Aral Sea Rescue Fund. President Rahmonov deliv- 
ered a keynote address to the 3rd World Water 
Forum, which was held from March 16 to 23 in 
Kyoto, Osaka and Shiga (see Special Feature, pages 
6-23). He made his address on Asia Day, March 18, 
before meeting Prime Minister Koizumi on the af- 


ternoon of the same day. 


praised the stable political and economic manage- 
ment achieved in Botswana as an example of suc- 
cess in Africa. President Mogae expressed his 
gratitude for Japan's assistance to Botswana, as 
well as for the contributions that Japan has made to 
the development of Africa as a whole. 

President Mogae attended the 3rd World Water 
Forum on Africa Day, March 17, when he made a 
speech. He gave a lecture at the United Nations 
University in Tokyo on March 18. 


World Water Forum Ministerial Conference 


The Ministerial Conference of the 3rd World Water 
Forum was held on March 22 and 23 at the Kyoto 
international Conference Hall. Participants came 
from 101 countries and nine governmental organi- 
zations. The Plenary Meeting, held on March 22, 
was chaired by Ministry of Land, Infrastructure and 
Transport Chikage Oogi (photo). She noted in her 
address that water is the key to sustainable devel- 
opment; "It is impossible to separate the problems 
of poverty and water," she said. 

A major result of the World Water Forum was 


the Action Plans, which were concrete proposals 
put forward by different countries on measures for 
water-related issues. Japan's Action Plans, an- 
nounced by Oogi, included support for desalination 
projects and for a system to measure changes in the 
global water cycle. 

On March 23, the second day of the Ministerial 
Conference, the Ministerial Declaration "Message 
from the Lake Biwa and Yodo River Basin" was 
adopted by 167 countries and 43 international or- 
ganizations (see page 23). 


Koizumi Meets Singaporean Prime Minister 


Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong of the Republic of 
Singapore visited Japan from March 25 to 30, and 
met Prime Minister Koizumi for talks at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence on March 26. 

During their talks, the two leaders exchanged 
opinions on the situation in Iraq and in North Korea, 
and on other regional issues such as terrorism. Both 
leaders confirmed that Japan and Singapore share 


the same view on the situation in Iraq, and regarding 


Japan's policy towards North Korea Koizumi ex- 
plained that Japan will continue to cooperate with 
the US, the Republic of Korea and other countries 
and will work for a resolution to the current situa- 
tion through dialogue. Prime Minister Goh Chok 
Tong expressed his agreement with Japan's stance, 
and his hope for a resolution to the situation. Prime 
Minister Goh Chok Tong attended a dinner hosted 


by Koizumi in the evening of the same day. 


Foreign Minister Kawaguchi Visits China 


Minister for Foreign Affairs Yoriko Kawaguchi vis- 
ited the People's Republic of China from April 6 to 
8, 2003. Kawaguchi met Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Li Zhaoxing for talks on April 6, and she met State 
Councillor Tang Jiaxuan (photo), and then Premier 
Wen Jiabao, on April 7. At her meeting with 
Premier Wen, Kawaguchi handed over an official 
letter from Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi in 
which the Premier was invited to visit Japan at an 
early date. Kawaguchi also invited Foreign Minister 
Li and State Councillor Tang to visit Japan. 


Kawaguchi's visit was the first high-level diplo- 


matic exchange between Japan and the People's 
Republic of China since the establishment of 
China's new national leadership. This year also 
marks the 25th anniversary of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Peace and Friendship between Japan and 
the People's Republic of China. Throughout all the 
talks both sides shared the view that as leading 
Asian nations they should cooperate on issues be- 
tween the two countries, as well as on regional and 
global issues, and they agreed on the importance of 
the expansion of common interests between Japan 
and China. 


Prime Minister of Viet Nam Visits Japan 


Prime Minister Koizumi met Prime Minister Phan 
Van Khai of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam at 
the Prime Minister's Official Residence on April 7. 
Prime Minister Khai visited Japan from April 6 to 12. 

At their meeting, the leaders reached a basic 
agreement on the Japan-Viet Nam Investment 
Agreement, which includes the granting of most- 
favored-nation status in the extension of permis- 
sion for investments. They also exchanged informa- 
tion and opinions on a wide range of issues, 
including official development assistance (ODA) be- 
tween Japan and Viet Nam, trade, investment, 
tourism, and development of human resources. 


Prime Minister Khai stated that in order to further 


develop trade relations between Viet Nam and 
Japan he would like to move forward with discus- 
sions on a Free Trade Agreement (FTA). Prime 
Minister Koizumi said he wanted to exchange ideas 
about concrete ways to realize the Japan-ASEAN 
Comprehensive Economic Partnership, which seeks 
to strengthen economies through broad-based eco- 
nomic partnerships. 

One of the principal reasons for Prime Minister 
Khai's visit to Japan was to increase economic ex- 
changes between Japan and Viet Nam. During his 
stay, as well as meeting Prime Minister Koizumi he 
met with economic groups and private sector busi- 


nesses for informal talks and exchanges of opinions. 
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On page 30 of some copies of the May 2003 issu 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi's first name w. 
incorrectly given as Junichi. We apologize for this error 
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Two Murakamis 
andaBanana 


Text by AKIRA NAGAE 


Last month's column discussed a bold trend in 
Japanese fiction: J-literature, characterized by its 
wide variety of pop-culture influences. However, 
the influence of pop culture on Japanese literature 
actually began over 20 years ago. 


What trends led up to the development of J-literature, the Japanese litera- 
ture of the 1990s? Authors that have had a strong influence on J-literature 
writers include Ryu Murakami, Haruki Murakami, and Banana Yoshimoto. 
One characteristic all three of these authors have in common is their break 
with the history of pure Japanese literature. For example, none of these au- 
thors have written the type of mainstream "I-novel" (a type of autobiographi- 
cal or personal fiction with the author as the main character) associated with 
modern Japanese literature. Instead, these authors were heavily influenced 
by extra-literary culture, in particular by pop culture. 

Ryu Murakami made his literary debut in 1976, with the publication of 
the novel A/most Transparent Blue. Murakami was born in Sasebo, a city in 
south-west Japan. Sasebo hosts a US military base, so Murakami grew up lit- 
erally next door to a pocket of American culture in Japan. Murakami at- 
tended Musashino Art University and studied western-style painting. A/most 
Transparent Blue depicts young people in the pursuit of pleasure, as they 
drown in a sea of sex and drugs. The novel won the Akutagawa Prize, 
Japan's most prestigious literary prize for new talent. 

Ryu Murakami's novels fuel intense debate among authors, commenta- 
tors, and readers. There are those with negative opinions, who believe 
Murakami's novels only depict the lifestyles and habits of dissolute youth. 
These detractors feel Murakami's work does not deserve the title of litera- 
ture. These opinions clash with the positive comments of those who believe 
Ryu Murakami's work to be a new kind of literature. The arguments for and 
against his work have resurfaced with each new Murakami novel published 
over the last quarter century. 

Haruki Murakami made his debut as an author in 1979, with the novel 
Hear the Wind Sing. He was raised in Kobe, and was a theater arts major at 
the Department of Literature at Waseda University in Tokyo. Haruki 
Murakami entered Waseda in 1968, during a period when student demon- 
strations hit universities in the US and Europe. Japan, and even prestigious 
Waseda University, were no exception, but Haruki Murakami had very little 
to do with these radical movements. He instead passed this time quietly in 
the library, reading old plays. Also during his student days, Murakami 
opened a jazz café with his wife. He continued to run the café even after 
publishing his first book. 
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Haruki Murakami's novels are strongly influenced by modern American 
literature. In fact, Murakami reportedly wrote the first draft of Hear the Wind 
Sing in English, and then translated it into Japanese. | often visited Haruki 
Murakami's jazz café, Peter Cat, in Sendagaya, Tokyo. The café always had 
many paperback versions of recent American novels lying around, including 
authors such as Steven King. In addition to writing his own novels, 
Murakami has also translated works by such authors as Raymond Carver, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, and Truman Capote into Japanese. 

Banana Yoshimoto wrote her first novel, Kitchen, in 1987. Banana is the 
second daughter of Takaaki Yoshimoto, a philosopher and critic that greatly 
influenced Japan's post-war, baby boom generation. However, it was not her 
father's literary commentary that influenced Banana the most, but Japanese 
manga (comic books) instead. 

However, these three authors (sometimes grouped together as Two 
Murakamis and a Banana) cannot really be said to be totally removed from 
Japan's literary canon. Haruki Murakami's parents were both Japanese litera- 
ture and language teachers. Ryu Murakami's real first name is Ryunosuke— 
he was named after the famous Japanese author Ryunosuke Akutagawa. 
Banana Yoshimoto herself majored in creative writing at the Arts College of 
Nihon University. 

Regardless of their literary backgrounds, the novels written by these three 
authors were appreciated by a different set of fans than the usual literary 
crowd. Young people who listened to rock music, read comic books, loved 
video games, and danced at nightclubs into the small hours of the morning 
were all eager readers. These readers were quite different from the previ- 
ously held image of young literature lovers as quiet, introspective types. The 
three authors also chose unconventional ways to launch their works. Most 
pure literature authors started by publishing their works in literary magazines. 
However, these three aggressively used the hipper medium of fashion and 
lifestyle magazines to promote their novels. Their actions seemed to suggest 
that literature was not a special art form reserved for the educated elite, but a 
type of culture along the same lines as pop music, comic books, video games 
and fashion. In other words, Japanese literature was finally art to be enjoyed 
by all. This shift set the stage for the arrival of J-literature. 


NAGAE works as a freelance writer and columnist. 
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Studio del Sole Inc. exhibited 
its pocketsized "solar power- 
station," the Violetta Solar- 
gear, from 6 to 9 March 2003 
at the Natural Products Expo 
West 2003. The exhibition, 
held in Anaheim in the US, is 
the world's largest exhibition 
of its kind. 


British photographer Michael 
Kenna is very popular in 
Japan, and exhibitions of his 
work are held every year here 
He has released a collection 
of photographs of Japanese 
scenery as a joint publication 
by the Japanese art, architec- 
ture and interior design relat- 


The Violetta Solargear is 
compact and light (approxi- 
mately 125 grams), and can 
generate power to recharge 
the nickel-hydride "Violetta" 
batteries in the integral charg- 
er anywhere there is sun. If it 
is attached by a USB cable to 


mobile equipment such as 





ed publishing company 
Editions Treville, and the 
American art publishers 
Nazraeli Press. The collection 
is simply titled Japan, and 
there are 100 photographs of 
Japanese landscapes. The 
photographs are at once tran- 
quil and mysterious. The sub- 





cell phones, PDA 
or portable AV 
equipment, it can 
also recharge their 
batteries. Just the 
thing for people on 
the move with 
battery-hungry 


electrical equipment. 


The high-rise Tokyo Times 
Tower currently under con- 
struction in Tokyo's Akihabara 
district by Kajima Corporation 
is planned for completion in 
September 2004, and model 
rooms have already been 
opened to the public. 
Akihabara is known as 
“Electric City” for its prolifera- 
tion of electrical goods stores, 
and along with Shiodome and 
Roppongi it is one of the 


jects include the sky, water, 
open spaces and the ubiqui- 


tous stone statues of Buddhist 


deities. They are all common 
scenes in Japan, but Kenna 
portrays them in black and 
white with a beauty akin to 

a traditional Japanese ink 
painting. 


Although you might not have 
guessed just by looking at it, 
Bandai's newly released One 
Hand Player is, in fact, a 
portable music player. It can 
be used to produce D3J-style 
scratching anywhere, and is 
proving very popular as a 
rhythm toy among hiphop 


areas of the Tokyo undergo- 
ing redevelopment as part of 
a plan to revitalize the capital. 
Akihabara is set to become 

a global center for IT-related 
industries, and plans are in 
place for the redevelopment 
of 90,000 square meters In 
this area. 

Tokyo Times Tower will be 
in keeping with this hi-tech 
environment. The photograph 
shows the model of the 


fans and wannabe Djs. Like 
the handy-karaoke micro- 


phone it is held in one hand, 
and by shaking the player up 
and down while pressing the 
scratch pad users can pro- 
duce their own scratching 
from the built-in speaker. The 
unit has a number of preset 





S-Style apartment, jointly 
created by Kajima and Sony 
Corporation. Using four pro- 
jectors it is possible to enjoy 
light, sound and projected 
images not only in the living 
room and bedrooms but also 
in the kitchen, bathroom or 
even in the toilet. The fusion 
of images and interior design 
has produced a modern living 
space with a fully adjustable 
décor. 





scratch patterns and rhythm 
tracks, and can be used in 
record mode with the built-in 
microphone as a sampler. It 
can also be hooked up to a 
separate sound source. 

The One Hand Player is 
on sale in toy shops, variety 
shops and music stores. 
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Atomic Victims Health 

Benefits Changes 

Until now, expatriate survivors of the atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were not eligible for a 
health management allowance under the Atomic Bomb 
Survivors Relief Law while they were outside of Japan. The 
reason for this was that the Law, which determines the pay- 
ment of medical costs and various benefits, only applied 
within Japan. 

However, in December 2002 the Osaka High Court ruled 
that an atomic bomb survivor who has been issued with an 
atomic bomb survivor's certificate is entitled to receive al- 
lowances even after leaving Japan. In addition, as the 
Atomic Bomb Survivors Relief Law was previously deemed 
to no longer apply if atomic bomb survivors left the coun- 
try, those who have had their allowance discontinued will 


receive back payments from the last five years. 


ASEAN Good Design 

Award Exhibition 

From March through to May a selection of ASEAN Good 
Design Award-winning products were exhibited at the 
Japan-ASEAN Center. The Good Design Award, established 
with the cooperation of the Japan Industrial Design 
Promotion Organization, is the only system in Japan to 
evaluate and commend the overall design of a product. The 
Japan-ASEAN Center aims to introduce to the consumers 
of Japan products of superior design that utilize the materi- 
als, technology and culture of the ASEAN (Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations) members, thereby promoting ex- 
ports to Japan. In February and March 2003 products from 
nine countries including Vietnam, Thailand and Laos were 
judged and "Good Design Awards" were announced. For the 
exihibition, a total of 44 different products from 33 compa- 
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nies were displayed. They included furniture, household 
goods and food packaging. 

The exhibition of a selection of ASEAN Good Design 
Award-winning products is being held as one of the com- 
memorative events of the Japan-ASEAN Exchange Year 2003. 


Review of the 
Official Development 
Assistance Charter 





The Government convened a meeting of the Council of 


Overseas Economic Cooperation-Related Ministers on 
March 14, 2003, at which it was decided that changes in the 
situation surrounding Official Development Assistance 
(ODA) necessitate a review of the ODA Charter. 

The basic policy of the review was the security and pros- 
perity of Japan, and it was decided to incorporate this pol- 
icy into the fundamental principles of the Charter. It was 
also decided that peace-building (ensuring peace and na- 
tion-building) and human security were to be priorities in 
the application of ODA. 

At the close of the meeting, Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi stated that “ODA constitutes one of Japan’s major 
foreign policy means and it is important that Japan play an 
appropriate role as a responsible member of the interna- 
tional community through effectively utilizing ODA. After 
conducting thorough debate among the people of Japan, I 
would like to make the ODA Charter one which clearly out- 
lines Japan's international cooperation strategy both at 
home and for the rest of the world." 

Further discussions will be carried out, and efforts will be 
made to compile a new Charter sometime around the mid- 


dle of this year. 





of 


50th Anniversar 
Japan-Pakistan Relations 


From last year a range of events have been held in Japan 


and Pakistan to commemorate the 5oth anniversary of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. When then Prime Minister Yoshiro Mori visited 
Southern Asia in August 2000, an agreement was reached 
with then Pakistani President Rafiq Tarar to initiate a joint 
project to facilitate these events. 

As part of these commemorative events, the Pakistan 
Gandhara Sculpture Exhibition is currently on display at 
the Nagoya City Museum together with the Indian 
Gandhara Sculpture Exhibition, and from there will move 


on to the Nara National Museum. 


Moving Towards 

E-Govt 

"E-govt" is the system whereby the nation's administrative 
paperwork can be carried out over the Internet. When it 
goes into effect, the procedures for 47,000 different applica- 
tions, reports and permits overseen by national and local 
governments will be possible online. This leaves only 222 
separate procedures, which require direct interviews. Using 
the Internet will cut down the need for time-consuming vis- 
its to government offices, as well as streamlining the ad- 
ministration and producing a paperless office environment. 


The Government is aiming to implement e-govt before the 


end of 2003, and initiatives are commencing to allow proce- 
dures for the national pension, marriage certification, and 
declaration and payment of tax to be carried out online. 
From this March, it became possible to submit bank and in- 
surance company declarations online to the Finance 
Services Agency, and apply to the Ministry of Land, 
Infrastructure and Transport for accreditation certificates 


from national examinations. 


First Meeting of the 

Intellectual Property Policy 
Headquarters 

The first meeting of the Intellectual Property Policy 
Headquarters was held at the Prime Minister's Official 
Residence on March 19, 2003. The Headquarters were estab- 
lished in line with the Basic Law on Intellectual Property, 
which came into effect on March 1. Their purpose is to ad- 
vance measures for the creation, protection and exploitation 
of intellectual property in a focused and planned manner. 

The Basic Law on Intellectual Property establishes the fun- 
damental parameters for the basic policies on the creation, 
protection and application of intellectual property. It covers 
fields such as inventions, plans, designs, authorship or new 
varieties of plants. 

Addressing the meeting, Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi stated, "In my General Policy Speech I promised to 
strive to establish Japan as a nation that is built on a plat- 
form of intellectual property. With the goal of ensuring the 
economic revitalization of our nation, the Intellectual 
Property Promotion Plan will look to lead the world, and 


will not be restricted to conventional systems. I will pro- 


mote intensive reform over a period of three years." 
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50th Anniversary of 

Japan-India Relations 

Last year Japan and India commemorated the 5oth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of diplomatic relations, and this 
year the 100th anniversary of the foundation of Japan-India 
Society. Numerous commemorative events are being held in 
both countries. 

During then Prime Minister Mori's tour of Southern Asia 
in August 2000, an agreement was reached with Indian 
Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee to organize a joint 
project to facilitate these commemorative events. The 
events include cultural, economic and academic exchanges. 
From March 19 to 27, 2003, the Indian Film Festival 2003, 
sponsored by the Japanese Embassy in India, was held in 
the Japan Foundation Asia Center. Also, the Indian 
Mathura Sculpture Exhibition, a collection of ancient 
Indian sculptures, is touring Japan until August this year, 
starting at the Tokyo National Museum (October- 
December 2002,) and then moving on to the Hiroshima 
Prefectural Museum of Art, the Nagoya City Museum, and 
the Nara National Museum. 


SANKARARHARANAM 


Start of Special Zones 
for Structural Reform 


Under the newly formed system of special zones for struc- 


tural reform, experimental deregulation is carried out 
within certain limited areas, or “special zones,” following 
proposals from local authorities and businesses. The first 
special zones were designated on April 21, 2003, and certifi- 
cates were granted by Prime Minister Koizumi at a special 
ceremony (photo top right). The proposals for deregulation 
included measures aimed at stimulating local economies, 
and diversity of education. In one special zone, regular en- 
terprises will be allowed to participate in agricultural pro- 
duction, while in another special zone high schools will be 
allowed to have a specialized program of English education. 





The system of special zones for structural reform is a major 
step towards regulatory reform, and is attracting great inter- 
est as a non-financial measure to stimulate the economy. 


New JETRO Business 
Japanese Proficiency Test 
The JETRO (Japan External Trade Organization) Business 
Japanese Proficiency Test is a test for people learning 
Japanese as a second language. Many businesses are looking 
to recruit highly skilled people from overseas, and the test is 
being used to set standards for communication ability in a 
Japanese business environment. Previously it involved a 
system of different examination levels, but from now on it 
will use the same score system as the TOEIC examination. 
The new-style test has listening, reading comprehension 
and oral components. It will be carried out on the same day 
in 32 cities in 15 countries around the world, including 
China, Thailand, India and the US. The next examination 
day will be Saturday, October 18, 2003, and applications will 
be accepted between May 26 and August 20. Further details 
of the examination are available over the Internet (http: 
www.jetro.go.jp/jetrotest/), and inquiries can also be sent by 
e-mail (nihongoGjetro.go.jp). 


Industrial Revitalization 
Corporation Formed 
A new corporation has been formed to promote a revitaliza- 
tion of industry while at the same time tackling the prob- 
lem of the huge quantity of non-performing loans held by 
Japanese banks, which is dragging down the economy. The 
Industrial Revitalization Corporation, which was inaugu- 
rated on April 16, 2003, will be staffed by personnel from 
both the public and the private sectors. These will include 
experts in rebuilding businesses and enterprises from the 
private sector, and government personnel responsible for 
industrial policy-making. The corporation will be a neutral 
coordinating body, and will support the revitalization of 
businesses which are fundamentally sound but burdened 
with bad debt by purchasing bad debt from the banks. 

The Industrial Revitalization Corporation launched its 
services in early May, and has already started to examine 
the potential for revitalization of a number of troubled 


companies. 
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HAPAN THROUGH STATISTICS 


Tourism 


TRENDS IN WORLD TOURISM 


According to data released by the World Tourism Organ- 
ization (WTO), international tourist arrivals totaled 698.8 mil- 
lion people in 2000, a 7.496 increase on the previous year. 
International tourism revenues were up 4.596 to US$478.8 bil- 
lion, both record figures. The WTO predicts that by 2020 inter- 
national tourist arrivals will reach 1.6 billion people, and 
international tourism revenue will climb to US$2 trillion. 


INTERNATIONAL TOURISM AND JAPAN 


In 2001, 16.22 million Japanese traveled overseas. According to 
Ministry of Land, Infrastructure and Transport statistics, the 
main countries visited were America, China, Korea, Hong 
Kong and Thailand. The terrorist attacks on the United States 
of 11 September 2002 did result in fewer tourists traveling to 
America, Europe and Hawaii, but the impact on numbers to 
Asian resort areas has been small and such destinations re- 
main popular amongst women in their 20s and 30s. 

During the same period, the number of foreign visitors to 
Japan (international tourist arrivals) was approximately 4.76 
million, 6096 of whom were from Asia. The most popular sea- 
son for travel was summer, and 5796 traveled as tourists and 
4096 for business or other reasons. 

International tourist arrivals into Japan rank 34th in the 
world and the number of foreign visitors is only a quarter of 
the number of Japanese who traveled overseas. While interna- 
tional tourism receipts in Japan were US$3.4 billion, the inter- 
national tourism expenditure by Japanese traveling overseas 
was US$31.5 billion, resulting in a substantial deficit. 


FUTURE INITIATIVES 


Recently many countries have put a high emphasis on 
tourism. In 1998, President Kim Dae Jung of the Republic of 
Korea appeared in a television commercial to attract foreign 
tourists. In the same year Australia created a national tourism 
strategy. Similarly, in 2001, the British Government carried 
out a campaign to boost foreign tourists. 

Positive steps to foster the international tourism industry 
in Japan are crucial in order to take advantage of the forecast 
growth in the global tourism industry. 2003 has been desig- 
nated as the First Year of Japanese Tourism, with the public 
and private sectors joining forces to attract tourists. The ob- 
jective is to increase the annual number of foreign tourists to 
10 million by 2010. Initiatives such as discount systems for 
transport, accommodation and tourist facilities, and simpli- 
fied visa procedures have been suggested. 

— TOMOKO SHINTAKU 
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Professor Aoki has carried out cultural 
anthropological field research since 
1965. His research has taken him to 
Thailand, India, Sri Lanka, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, China, and Turkey. He was a 
visting fellow at Chulalongkorn 
University, Bangkok, and he became a 
monk in a Thai Buddhist temple. 
Professor Aoki has been a visiting 
professor at Harvard University, and a 
visiting professor at the Ecoles Hautes 
d'Etudes Sciences Sociales in Paris. He IS 
now a professor at the National 
Graduate Institute for Policy Studies. 

He talks about the social changes taking 
place across the Asia-Pacific region. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY EVERETT KENNEDY BROWN 


lamotsu 


You have studied Asian countries for nearly 40 years as a 
cultural anthropologist. What have been the most important 
changes in the region in that time? 

A very symbolic event was the end of the Vietnam War. In 
May 1975 Saigon fell, and the United States pulled out of 
Vietnam. This was the end of an era in Southeast Asia. I was 
in Thailand at the time, and I witnessed the reaction of the 
people of Southeast Asia who saw Saigon fall before their eyes. 
We had heard a great deal about the "domino theory," and 
everyone thought that once Vietnam was unified under the 
control of the Communists a wave of “communization” would 
spread across Southeast Asia. 


That didn't happen, though. 

No, it didn't. The "domino theory" did not materialize, and 
Southeast Asian countries chose not to follow the socialist- 
communist revolution. In fact, major nations like Thailand 
and Indonesia moved towards the development of a more lib- 
eralized economy. The unease that was widespread in May 
1975, when Saigon fell, soon disappeared, and the progress 
since then is generally recognized. Vietnam itself embarked 
on the "Doi Moi’ policy, the Pol Pot regime in Cambodia fell, 
and the idea of economic progress as the highest priority was 
dominant until the Asian economic crisis in 1997. 

By the end of the 20th century Vietnam and Cambodia had 
joined ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations), 
which comprised ten countries in a kind of mini-United 
Nations. ASEAN was formed in the late 1960s to provide, with 
United States support, a united anticommunist bulwark 
against the perceived threat of communism from the North. 
The official names of countries such as Vietnam (Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam) and Laos (Lao People's Democratic 
Republic) still declare a spirit of socialism, but these countries 
have become influential members of ASEAN. So, one era 
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ended in 1975 and another began, and I think that the changes 
that have occurred have been dramatic. 

I see the ideal of socialism as the pursuit of the “greater 
good.” This was to be accomplished by applying the egalitari- 
an principle to whole societies, thus achieving the greatest 
good for the greatest number of people. I think that the end of 
the Vietnam War was a major turning point for the region, 
because it marked the sudden change from seeking the 
greater good through socialism to seeking the greater good 
through economic growth. 


With the exception of Thailand, the countries of Southeast Asia 
were all under the colonial rule of the European powers, America 
or Japan until the end of the Second World War. After the Vietnam 
War these nations embarked on the course of economic growth, 
and we have seen spectacular growth since the late 1970s. 
Yes, and Japan was exactly the same. Economic development 
was brought about by a big wave of urbanization. The big Asian 
cities with over 10 million inhabitants are Tokyo, Jakarta, 
Bangkok, Shanghai, Mumbai, and Istanbul, and these cities 
came to symbolize all of Asia. At the same time shops with 
Western-made goods opened in the region, and we saw the rise 
of a new, urban middle class. The rise of a consumer culture 
created a new scenery in the large cities in Asia, and every- 
where there were high-rise buildings, shopping malls, conven- 
ience stores, luxury apartments, mobile phones, fast food, 
trainers—these things became part of daily life in the region. 
There were other big changes, too: cities became larger, 
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economies developed, populations grew, and there was a 


greater disparity in wealth. Coupled with this, people's desires 
were changing—they wanted more. There was a change from 
the pursuit of the greater good towards the pursuit of a small- 
er good, the happiness of sufficiency in daily life. What I mean 
by this is that the main interest of the urban middle class 
moved away from the pursuit of the greatest good for the 
greatest number of people, and ideas of nation-building with 
a sense of social solidarity, to the pursuit of wealth in one's 
own daily life. This means that one's own work and family 
becomes the highest priority, and the vision of the greater 


good is diminished. 


That sounds rather like selfishness. 

Yes, it is. People think that their sole purpose is to get richer, 
rather than to get involved in wider issues of citizenship and 
sovereignty. Of course, this is all part of freedom of choice, but 
if the trend goes too far there is a danger that people will 
think only of themselves. When whole societies become 
obsessed with self-interest and personal gain, they will start to 


experience problems. 


So we need to strike a balance between the greater good 
and individual desires? 
Absolutely. In Japan, there was a period when the priority was 
to pursue the greater good by working to develop the country's 
economy. People functioned like worker bees in their compa- 
nies, and neglected their family or personal lives. However, the 
bursting of the economic bubble in 1991 provided a shock to 
the system, and people began to have doubts about the ways 
that the greater good of society could be achieved. The 1990s 
have seen the Japanese economy stagnate; this period has been 
labeled "the lost decade," although I don't think that is accu- 
rate. The period from the early 1990s to the present can be 
seen as a transition towards the next step for Japan. 

With any degree of economic growth, we see a reduction in 
the pursuit of the greater good. After the growth is over, peo- 
ple are left with feelings of doubt and worry. At such a time, it 


is important to think calmly and rationally about ethical con- 
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siderations: things such as discipline, manners and education, 
which were ignored in the rush for wealth. If Japan is to be a 
mature society in the 21st century, it is vitally important to 
plan a balanced scenario for the next generation which 
includes these considerations. Likewise, this balance will be 
necessary in the future for the Asian countries that are 
presently escaping from the economic crisis of 1997, and 


reaching towards a V-shaped recovery. 


The Asia-Pacific region is multi-racial, there are many cultures 
and languages, and many sub-regions. We are facing an era of 
globalization with the growth of a single, free market represent- 
ed by the WTO (World Trade Organization). How will Asia 

be affected? 

When we think of globalization in real terms, at least at a su- 
perficial level we tend to think of the spread of the mass cul- 
ture and life-style of America. High-rise buildings and 
hamburgers are signs of the economic power of 20th century 
America, but is globalization synonymous with "Americaniza- 
tion,” as is sometimes argued? Not necessarily; plenty of 
other products that are equally a part of globalization come 
from other countries. Stereo headphones, for example, are 
made in Japan, and computers and videos are made in other 
Asian countries. Also, McDonald's and Kentucky Fried 
Chicken are not the only global fast foods; ramen noodles, 
conveyor-belt sushi and gyudon (beef on rice) are fast spread- 
ing in popularity. 

American mass culture was easy for countries to assimilate 
in the late 20th century. The United States is a political, eco- 
nomic and military superpower, but if its culture did not 
have wide appeal it could not have spread so widely around 
the world. This has to be recognized because aspects of 
American culture have penetrated Asian societies, where the 
urban middle class feels an tremendous attraction to the 


American way of life. 


Does this mean that a homogenized global culture will 
develop as a result of globalization? 
No, I don't believe so. Since the Second World War Japan has 


been strongly influenced by American culture, as we can see 
in, for example, the Japanese constitution or the education 
system. Nonetheless, the differences in culture did not vanish. 
There are so many cultural differences that theories have even 
been put forward to explain why Japan is different. 

Many aspects of life are affected by globalization, such as 
eating habits, fashion, economics and social systems. 
However, there are things in the cultural and social fields 
which remain much more constant. English is the world's first 
language for information and communication, but Thai, 
Nepali and Japanese are still very much alive and well. Fast 
food abounds, but Thai and Japanese cuisine are still going 


strong. Looking at such factors, I can't see a complete cultural 


standardization coming about in the future. Globalization of 


culture is not necessarily in opposition to cultural differences; 
the best thing is to accept globalization of culture while re- 
taining cultural differences. 


But the era of globalization may also be an era of ethnic 

and religious confrontation, where cultural friction cannot 

be easily resolved. 

Yes, that is true. Ethnic conflict and religious confrontation 
have apparently increased since the end of the Cold War, at 
about the same time that globalization has accelerated. This 
brought about the "clash of civilizations" theory, which was 
first articulated by Harvard Professor Samuel Huntington in 
1993. Huntington's thesis was that following the end of the 
Cold War the biggest problem in international politics would 
be clashes between different civilizations. While I do not 
agree with this theory, one of Huntington's arguments has rel- 
evance for the current era. 

When the Cold War ended, many problems which had been 
kept in check by the Cold War came out all at the same time. 
This made it difficult for the United States, as the only re- 
maining superpower, to enforce a Pax Americana, and it en- 
couraged the development of other centers of power. It was 
hard to build a new world order, but skirting round this al- 
lowed the various smoldering issues to burst forth. This is the 
situation we have today. In addition, on the one hand you 
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have the phenomenon of cultural standardization across bor- 
ders, while on the other hand is the argument that culture or 
civilization cannot cross borders, leading to disputes. This is a 
contradiction in the modern world. 

In the present era, the question of how best to understand 
different cultures has become a hugely important theme. This 
means that it is not a choice between globalization and a 
clash of civilizations. It is the gap between these positions 
that needs to be filled, and that makes a view of the world that 
understands and appreciates cultural diversity very necessary. 


Finally, what is needed for Japan to build good relationships 
with other Asian countries? 

Asia as a region lagged behind in establishing its position dur- 
ing the 20th century. However, the potential of the region is 
clear. No other area has such vitality at present, and this is so 
even when we take into consideration economic and regional 
differences within Asia. The people of Asia will have the 
strength to survive in the 21st century. Japan needs to be open- 
minded towards the region, and to gain stimulus from it. 

Japan has modeled itself largely on Europe and America 
until now. However, the world is becoming "multipolar" and 
Japan should look also to Asian models. Asia may lack the 
"hard" power of a superpower, but it has "soft" power—the 
power of indirect influences such as culture. Japan should 
build the country as a stronghold of Asian culture. It is impor- 
tant also for Japan to associate with other Asian countries on 
an equal footing. 

Japan probably has no real ability to become an Asian 
superpower, and there is no need for that to happen either. 
Japan should examine what strengths it has, and it should 
look for ways to build up collaboration between nations in 
ways different to the imperial nations of the past and the 
powers of the present. The strengths gained from these deep- 
er relationships will help Japan to take the next step in its 
own transition. Japan's future depends heavily on its ability to 
develop good relationships in Asia, and in so doing to become 
a cultural center for the world . 

— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 
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LIDDED NIGOSHIDE DISH WITH CHRYSANTHEMUM MOTIFS 
Sakaida Kakiemon XIV. 2002 


At first glance, Kakiemon works appear simple, but when they are looked at 
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The clay is shaped on a potter's wheel. Freshly fired pottery from the kiln. 
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Samples of iroe-Jiki porcelain|pa ed with designs co 





SQUARE NIGOSHIDE VASE WITH STRAWBERRY MOTIFS 
Sakaida Kakiemon XIV 


Kakiemon iroe-jiki porcelain features a tense composition that makes 


use of open spaces. This design is a remarkable fusion of contemporary 


design and traditional techniques. 





LOBED DISH WITH OVERGLAZE POLYCHROME ENAMEL 
DESIGN OF CHINESE FIGURES 


Jingdezhen, China. 1620-1640s. The Kyushu Ceramic Museum 


The technique of painting and refiring arrived in Arita from China around 1640, stimu- 


lating the birth of iroe-jiki porcelain in Japan. 














HEXAGONAL LIDDED JARS WITH OVERGLAZE POLYCHROME 
ENAMEL DESIGN OF FLOWERS AND BIRDS 

Kakiemon style / Hizen Arita ware. 1680s-1690s. The Kyushu Ceramic Museum 
Imitation works of similar design were produced at the Meissen kiln in Germany and 


at the Chelsea kiln in England during the 18th century. 


ne of Japan's most elegant and refined ceramic tradi- 





tions is its painted overglaze porcelain (iroe-jiki), 


which uses red, green yellow and other lively colors 





on a white base. Since the time of the Edo period (1603-1867) 
large numbers of craftsmen have produced many works of 
this type, including pots, planters and plates. Some of these 
have been works of outstanding quality. 

This type of porcelain is produced by firing a glazed body at 
a high temperature, and painting designs on the surface. It is 
then fired again, this time at a lower temperature of 
700-800'C. Traditional painting materials include metal ox- 
ides such as iron, copper, manganese, and cobalt, combined 
with shiratama (white jewel), a powdered glass flux. 

[Iroe-jiki developed in China during the Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1644) and the Ching Dynasty (1616-1912). Production 
techniques at Jingdezhen in Jiangxi Province were especially 
developed, and this area became the primary production 
center in China for overglaze porcelain. The polychrome 
wares of the Wanli period (1573-1619) and the kinrande gold 
enameled wares of the Jiajing period (1522-1566) are particu- 
larly well known. 

Production of porcelain in Japan started in the middle of 
the 17th century, the early Edo period, at Arita in Kyushu. The 
first works were made following influences from China, but 
Japanese techniques and styles were established in porcelain 
such as Kakiemon, Iro-Nabeshima, and Ko-Kutani. These in- 
dividualistic styles have grown to become important fields of 
contemporary Japanese ceramics, with many talented ce- 
ramic artists continuing the traditional techniques to pro- 
duce works that have earned acclaim around the world. 

Kakiemon porcelain uses colored patterns and motifs on a 
milky-white nigoshide base. It is said that Sakaida Kakiemon, 
the first generation of Kakiemon potters, succeeded in firing 
Japan's first iroe-jiki porcelain in the mid-17th century. The 


Kakiemon style reached its peak of prosperity between the 











LARGE DISH WITH OVERGLAZE POLYCHROME ENAMEL 

DESIGN OF PLUM TREE, BAMBOO AND TIGER 

Meissen, Germany. c.1774-1815. The Kyushu Ceramic Museum 

This motif started when Kakiemon designs were copied and produced from the 1730s, 


the early years of the Meissen kiln. 


1670s and the 1690s, when the characteristic style, with bright, 
elegantly-painted designs in fine brushwork on the white 
base, was completed. 

Although the technique of painting on a nigoshide base fell 
out of favor following the end of the Edo period in the mid- 
igth century, it was revived in 1953 by a father and son, the 
12th and 13th generations in the Kakiemon line of potters. In 
1971, the tradition of Kakiemon porcelain was designated an 
Important Intangible Cultural Property, and the Kakiemon 
Ceramics Technique Preservation Society was named as the 
holding organization vested with the responsibility of preserv- 
ing and passing on this tradition for future generations. 

The present holder of the Important Intangible Cultural 
Property of iroe-jiki is Sakaida Kakiemon XIV, Chairman of 
the Kakiemon Ceramics Technique Preservation Society. 
Sakaida Kakiemon XIV was born in 1934 in the town of Arita, 
Saga Prefecture, the eldest son of Sakaida Kakiemon XIII. He 
apprenticed to his grandfather, Kakiemon XII, and his father 
to learn the techniques of making Kakiemon ceramics. 

With his father’s death in 1982 he succeeded his father as 
Kakiemon XIV, and became the Chairman of the Kakiemon 
Ceramics Technique Preservation Society, which continues 
to hold the Kakiemon Important Intangible Cultural 
Property. Kakiemon XIV is also enthusiastic about pursuing 
creative activities as well as preserving the traditional 
Kakiemon techniques. 

Working on the foundations of the Kakiemon traditions, 
Kakiemon XIV has brought the techniques of iroe-jiki porce- 
lain to new heights by tastefully combining the nigoshide 
base with painting materials, and by studying forms of ex- 
pression and refining the techniques. Kakiemon XIV is fond 
of wildflowers, and has developed his own spacious, flowery 
style based on sketches taken from nature. His refreshing, in- 
dividual creations in the Kakiemon tradition have become 
highly regarded. 











NIGOSHIDE DISH WITH WILDFLOWER MOTIFS 
Sakaida Kakiemon XIV. 
This work gives a marvelous expression to the aesthetics of the Kakiemon style on the 


white nigoshide. The soft, milky-white surface brings out the beauty of the neatly 


painted red design. 


The red of the 14th generation is considered by many to be 
the most beautiful red that has appeared among all the 
Kakiemon generations. It has a splendor of its own, almost 
like a painting, and works using this red are an important part 
of the iroe-jiki porcelain being produced today. 

Serving as Executive Director of the Japan Art Crafts 
Association and Principal of the Arita College of Ceramics, 
and nurturing successors to the Kakiemon tradition, 
Kakiemon XIV plays a leading role in the world of Japanese 
traditional crafts. 

Japan's iroe-jiki porcelain started with influences from 
China, but soon developed into a glazed porcelain style of its 
own, based in the town of Arita. This porcelain became the 
main ceramic ware imported by the Dutch East India 
Company into Europe, replacing the Wanli wares of Ming 
China. From the 18th century, the Arita porcelain strongly in- 
fluenced the development of overglaze porcelain at kilns such 
as Meissen in Germany. The delicate, refined porcelain of 
Kakiemon was especially prized by the European royal fami- 
lies, who used them to adorn their palaces and residences. 
Kilns all over Europe also started producing Kakiemon imita- 
tions. Kakiemon had an influence on European culture even 
before ukiyo-e (traditional woodblock prints) did. 

In 1970 Kakiemon XIV went to Europe to visit museums 
and kilns in Dresden, Germany, and other areas. He also stud- 
ied the East-West exchanges that took place through Dutch 
trade during the early history of Kakiemon ware. From 1983, 
Kakiemon XIV traveled extensively through South America, 
the United States, Europe, and Asia to showcase contempo- 
rary Kakiemon ware from Arita at exhibitions, and spread ap- 
preciation for Japanese culture in general. He visited over 20 
countries in all. 

In 1998 Kakiemon XIV was honored with an award from 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs for his long and distin- 


guished career. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY TAKESHI MIZUKOSHI 


r | The southern islands of Japan have lush forests of different types of 
mangrove, which were carried northwards from equatorial regions 


on the Kuroshio current. 


The mangroves seen in Japan are mostly from the same family, known 
as hirugi in Japanese. The northernmost limit for mangroves is 
Kagoshima Prefecture, where lonely thickets of mehirugi (Kandelia can- 
del) can be found near Kiire-cho on the island of Kagoshima, and on the 
island of Yakushima. On the island of Amami Oshima hirugi-modoki 
(Lumnitzera racemosa) can also be found, and the further south we 
move the more varieties we find. All seven types of mangrove found in 


Japan can be seen on the island of Iriomote-jima. 


In the tidal areas at river mouths, fresh and salt water meet twice a day. 
More than this, though, they are complex environments which are nei- 
ther land nor water, and the living things found there are have unique 


characteristics that go beyond simply being tolerant of salinity. 


One such place is Japan's largest mangrove forest, on Iriomote-jima. 
Pushing aside the aerial roots to step inside the forest, one is immedi- 
ately struck by the noise from so many living things. The mangrove 
ecosystem supports a huge range of animal life. It is no exaggeration to 
call mangrove forests a cradle of life: they abound with life, like a para- 


dise of living creatures. 


Hordes of Ryukyu-shiomaneki crabs can be heard scurrying to escape. 
Conches crawl around on the mud. Water birds are everywhere among 
the vegetation of the mangroves, and goby fish constantly break the 
water's surface. The buzz strikes a chord with us, conveying the warmth 


of a myriad of life sources. 








Ogawa-machi, which is well-known for its washi. | was fascinated by the craftsmen who were gathered 
together in this town keeping their traditional craft alive, and by the work itself. Since then, | have 
continued taking photographs of craftsmen and their crafts. 

When the same thing is passed down over generations, it gets pared down to the essentials. There 


is a wonder and beauty to something polished and refined by time. | want to show in my photographs 


the power and attraction of things that stay alive far longer than the span of a human lifetime. How 


l much of this can I bring into the world of light and shadow that forms my domain? | am lucky indeed 
contributes the photographs . " UE l . 
in to be blessed with opportunities to meet Japan's Living National Treasures, the people at the pinnacle 
for the regular "Traditional Art" TW f 
of their craft. 
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ieve there are two things which are largely responsible for giving the Japanese archipelago its 
acteristic nature. The first is the Kuroshio current, which flows northwards from the warm 
ern seas. The second is the winter wind which blows across the Sea of Japan from continental 
picking up abundant moisture on the way and depositing it as deep snow. If we think of nature 
ervation or environmental problems, we need to think in global terms. And it is the world's 
st warm current, the Kuroshio, which has shaped the nature, and in particular the woods and 


ts, of this country. 
contributes the photograph and 


essay for the regular "Environment" 


feature, pages 46-47. 


| have mostly specialized in taking cityscapes, but this time | took photographs of the 3rd Water 
Forum. The editor explained that the actual information about the Forum would be in the text; he 
wanted photographs that would capture the mood of the event rather than give information. 

| imagine | got this particular assignment because it fits in very much with my style of photography. 
Photographs were originally used in visual magazines to provide evidence backing up what was 
written in the article, but | am interested in the sort of images that work on their own, rather than 
simply as a reference for the text. 


took the photographs of the 
Water Forum which can be seen 


on pages 8, 12 and 23. 





series of interviews, which I'll be photographing, promises to be a fresh and thought-provoking 

Drtunity to look at important issues facing Japan and all of us here in the Asia-Pacific region. As 
this should be an excellent opportunity to hear the ideas of Japan's top opinion leaders as they 
about Japan, Asia and the world in this era of dramatic change. 


contributes the photographs for the 


regular “Interview” feature. This 

















TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE JUNE 2003—AUGUST 2003 


6/2(Mon)--6/5(Thu) Trade Free 
WORLD GAS EXHIBITION 2003 

Tokyo Big Sight Inc. 

Tel: 03-5530-1120 Fax: 03-5530-1222 


6/A(Wed)--6/6(Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
JPCA Show 2003 The 33rd International 
Electronic Circuits EXPO 

JPCA-Japan Printed Circuit Association 

Tel: 03-5310-2020 Fax: 03-5310-2021 


6/8(Sun) Public 
Supo * jun 
Himitsuheiki 
Tel: 03-5828-001 1 


6/10(Tue)7-6/13(Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2003 INTERNATIONAL FOOD MACHINERY & 
TECHNOLOGY EXHIBITION 

Secretariat of FOOMA JAPAN 

Tel: 03-3503-7661 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


6/11(Wed)~6/13(Fri) Trade/Public Free 
GEOINFORMATION FORUM JAPAN 2003 
Geoinformation Forum Japan 2003 Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5684-3352 Fax: 03-3816-6870 


6/11(Wed)--6/13(Fri) Trade ¥3000 
International Food Ingredients & Additives 
Exhibition and Conference 

E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES INC. 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


6/11(Wed)--6/13(Fri) Trade ¥3000 
Health Food Exposition & Conference 
E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES INC. 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


6/17(Tue)~6/19(Thu) Trade Y1000 


Interior Lifestyle (Ambiente Japan/Heimtextil 


Japan/Home Design Japan) 
Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


6/18(Wed)~6/20(Fri) Trade/Public Free 
HEALTH & FITNESS JAPAN 2003 

Health & Fitness Japan Committee Touzin 
Company 

Tel: 045-316-5387 Fax: 045-290-1222 


6/18(Wed)--6/20(Fri)  Trade/Public Y1000 
2003 AUTOMOTIVE PARTS PRODUCT 
SOLUTION FAIR 

The Nikkan Kogyo Shimbun General Business 
Bureau 

Tel: 03-3222-7239 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


6/18(Wed)--6/20(Fri)  Trade/Public ¥1000 
Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion 
Exhibition 

Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion 
Exhibition Secretariat (RRC) 

Tel: 03-3228-3401 Fax: 03-3228-3410 


6/20(Fri)—-6/22(Sun) Public ¥1000 

29th AUTO SERVICE SHOW 2003 

Japan Automotive Service Equipment Association 
Tel: 03-3203-5157 Fax: 03-3208-2157 


6/23(Mon)~6/25(Wed) 

Lab System Show 2003 
Japan color-photo finishers’ Association 
Tel: 03-3561-6544 Fax: 03-3561-6545 


6/25(Wed)--6/27(Fri) Trade Y5000 

Design Engineering & Manufacturing Solutions 
Expo/Conference 

DMS Show Management c/o Reed Exhibition 
Japan Ltd. 

Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3345-8500 


6/29(Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 101 
AKABOO 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


7/2(Wed)~7/4(Fri) Trade ¥5000 

13th FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 
EXPO & CONFERENCE (FINETECH JAPAN) 

FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY EXPO Show 
Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


7/3(Thu)~7/5(Sat)  Trade/Public ¥2000 

14th International Stationery & Office Products 
Fair Tokyo 

ISOT Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


Trade/Public Free 





7/3(Thu)~7/5(Sat) Trade Y2000 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE MACHINES & 
EQUIPMENT EXPO TOKYO 

OFMEX Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


7/9(Wed)~7/11(Fri) Trade ¥5000 
Software Development Expo & Conference 
in Tokyo 

SODEC Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3345-8500 


7/16(Wed)~7/18(Fri) Trade/Public ¥2000 
EXPO COMM WIRELESS JAPAN 2003 
E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


7/16(Wed)~7/18(Fri) Guest Only Free 
INTERNATIONAL MODERN HOSPITAL 
SHOW 2003 

Nippon Omni-management Association 
Tel: 03-3403-8615 Fax: 03-3403-5716 


7/16(Wed)~7/18(Fri) Trade ¥2000 
The 5th Japan International Seafood & 
Technology Expo 

Seafood Expo Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


7/18(Fri)~7/20(Sun) Public ¥1000 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE 

ANTIQUE JAMBOREE Office 

Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


7/23(Wed)~7/25(Fri) Trade/Public Free 
Cable Television 2003 

Secretariat of the Japan Cable Television Fair 
2003 Steering Committee 

Tel: 03-3544-5199 Fax: 03-3544-8110 


7/27(Sun) Public 
Summer Live Festa 2003 
Studio YOU 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 


7/27(Sun) Public Y1500 

Hobby EXPO 2003 

Hobby EXPO Committee 

Tel: 03-3354-1418 Fax: 03-3354-8528 





7/30(Wed)~8/1(Fri) Public ¥1000 
e-Learning WORLD 2003 

CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


7/30(Wed)~8/1 (Fri) 
APS-SC 2003 
Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


Trade ¥1000 


8/3(Sun) Public ¥2000 

Wonder Festival 2003 Summer 
Wonder Festival project office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


8/8(Fri)~8/10(Sun)  T7rade/Public ¥1500 
AUTO GALLERY TOKYO 2003 

AUTO GALLERY ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-5246-6040 Fax: 03-5828-2535 


8/22(Fri)~8/24(Sun) Public ¥1200 

THE 4TH INTERNATIONAL MODEL RAILROAD 
CONVENTION JAPAN 

Japan Association of Model Railroaders 
Non-Profit Organization 

Tel: 03-3954-7773 Fax: 03-3954-7771 


8/23(Sat)--8/24(Sun) Public ¥1500 

The Amateur Radio Festival Ham Fair 2003 
The Japan Amateur Radio League, Inc. JARL 
Tel: 03-5395-3118 Fax: 03-5395-3134 


8/24(Sun) Public 
Good Comic City 10 in ARIAKE 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


8/28(Thu)--8/30(Sat)  Trade/Public ¥1000 
Good Design Presentation 2003 

Japan Industrial Design Promotion Organization 
Tel: 03-3435-5626 Fax: 03-3432-7346 


8/28(Thu)7-8/30(Sat) Public X500 
SIGN & DISPLAY SHOW 2003 

Tokyo Outdoor Advertising Association 
Tel: 03-3626-2251 Fax: 03-3626-2255 
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Growth in demand for energy is increasing. 


How can we reduce consumption and promote sustainable 
energy use? 
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When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 
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URBAN DEVELOPMENT 








A Town Within the City 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WATARU MUKAI 


In a section of Tokyo's famous Roppongi district 
in Minato Ward, private sector developer Mori 
Building Co. has taken the lead in advancing a 
major urban redevelopment project, Roppongi 
Hills, which saw completion on April 25. 


As we reported in the May issue of APP Japan+, a number 
of large-scale redevelopment projects are slated for comple- 
tion this year. The biggest of these to be undertaken by the 
private sector is the attention-grabbing Roppongi Hills proj- 
ect, which took 17 years to reach completion from the initial 
planning stage. 

Until recently, the Roppongi area was known primarily for 
its plethora of night spots, particularly popular with foreign 
residents and visitors. However, with the inception of 
Roppongi Hills the potential has arisen for the Roppongi dis- 
trict to evolve into a whole new kind of town. 

Roppongi Hills is situated on the slope of a gentle gradient 
to the south of Tokyo's central area. The centerpiece of the 
complex is a towering 238-meter high, 54-story office block. 
This landmark is balanced by a 43-story, twin-towered resi- 
dential block standing 200 meters high; a TV broadcasting 


center; an international class hotel and a nine-screen cinema 
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complex. At ground level the eye is greeted by a pleasant array 
of greenery; the main street is lined with a 400-meter stretch 
of zelkova trees, and the complex also houses the Japanese- 
style garden of an Edo period (1603-1868) feudal lord, re- 
stored to its original condition and open to the public. 

Added bonuses are the 210 shops, restaurants, cafes and 
bars. You could conclude a shopping trip at a world famous 
brand name store by sampling the delicious fare on offer at 
the numerous eateries—everything from authentic French 
cuisine to a restaurant specializing in traditional Chinese 
steamed dumplings. 

Previous urban regeneration projects have largely been 
aimed at the construction of office complexes. In contrast, 
one of the main features of the Roppongi Hills project is that 
it seeks to be a center for working, living, playing, relaxing and 
learning. It will be accessible to visitors 24 hours a day, every 
day of the year. Roppongi Hills is expected to attract some 
3,600,000 visitors annually, in addition to its 2,000 residents 
and the 20,000 people working within the complex. Visitors 
will be overwhelmed by the scale of the complex, which 
makes it appear as if a whole new town has suddenly sprung 
up in the middle of Tokyo. 

Another interesting feature of the Roppongi Hills project is 
the fact that it was a redevelopment of a densely-populated 
urban area. Many of the urban redevelopment projects com- 
pleted this year were redevelopments of unused land, includ- 
ing sites owned by the former national railway company, but 
the Roppongi Hills redevelopment area was originally 
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crowded with hundreds of small wooden residences along 
with a television station, public housing estates and other 
small buildings. 

The narrow streets and steep slopes made access by emer- 
gency vehicles almost impossible, and this was seen as a high- 
risk area in terms of disaster prevention. When plans were 
made to rebuild the television station and a housing complex 
in the mid-1980s, the idea for redevelopment of the whole area 
was also put forward. The arrangements took an inordinate 
amount of time because there were some 500 landowners to 
be negotiated with, and the planning period coincided with 
the bubble economy and its subsequent collapse. However, 
high rise construction has transformed this once densely-pop- 
ulated area into one of expansive open spaces. 

In Tokyo, the aftermath of the bubble economy's collapse 
saw many plots of land fall into disuse, prompting discussions 
on the subject of urban regeneration. The Roppongi Hills 
project is seen as a prime example of how such land can be ef- 
fectively utilized. 

In May 2001 the government established the Urban 
Renaissance Headquarters, with Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi as its head. In June last year the Urban Renaissance 
Headquarters established the Urban Renaissance Special 
Measures Law, which included the simplification of redevel- 
opment procedures and paved the way for the private sector 
to take the lead in urban regeneration projects such as 
Roppongi Hills. 

Mori Building Co. president, Minoru Mori, has stated re- 





peatedly that the regeneration of Tokyo is vitally important 
for the regeneration of Japan. Present-day urban dwellers are 
exhausted by commuting long distances to work, traffic con- 
gestion and other problems typical to big cities. To address 
these problems, it is imperative that we utilize land effec- 
tively. We need to revolutionize our present urban structure, 
which is densely populated at ground level but has sparsely- 
populated high rise buildings. 

Roppongi Hills is intended to become a cultural center in 
midtown Tokyo. Symbolic of the cultural center concept is 
the Mori Arts Center, which is situated on the uppermost 
floors of a high-rise office block—most unusual by global 
standards. David Elliott, former curator of the Oxford 
Museum of Modern Art and chief curator of the Stockholm 
Museum of Modern Art, has been inaugurated as the first 
chief curator of the Mori Art Museum. 

"The Museum is deeply enaged with the culture of our 
times," Elliott announced in a statement coinciding with the 
opening of Roppongi Hills. "It focuses not only on contempo- 
rary art, but also on photography, film, design, media art, 
fashion, and architecture. The Museum supports talent and 
creativity. Above all, it is a place of discovery and experience." 

Roppongi Hills attracted over a million visitors in the first 
three days after its grand opening. With office tenants in 
place and the opening of the Mori Art Museum scheduled for 
October, it looks likely that Roppongi Hills will remain a hot 
topic of discussion in Tokyo for some time to come. 

— KIKUO ARAI 


STRUCTURAL REFORM 


A Regional Revolution 


Under the new system of Special Zones for Structural Reform, Japan is easing national regulations in specially 
selected areas. This experiment is based on the idea of local autonomy, and it aims to invigorate local economies. 


Japans first brush with deregulation was in the 
latter half of the 16th century, when there was a 
policy of allowing non-restricted commercial prac- 
tices to flourish in the castle towns. The aim of this 
policy was to encourage the development of do- 
mestic commerce and industry. This year sees the 
inauguration of the Special Zones for Structural 
Reform, which may be viewed as a 21st century ver- 
sion of the same policy. 

By easing uniform national regulations in spe- 
cially selected areas, the Special Zones for 
Structural Reform system seeks to promote un- 
hampered business activities in the private sector. 
The government launched this scheme by author- 
izing 57 initial programs on April 21 this year. 


These programs were diverse in their objectives, in- 


cluding such projects as the designation of Special 
Zones where non-agricultural companies are al- 
lowed to participate in agricultural projects, and 
Special Zones with deregulation aimed at making 
international ports more productive. 

In August last year, the government solicited the 
views of prefectures, municipalities, private sector 
companies, universities and NPOs (non-profit or- 
ganizations) regarding its plan for advancement 
without deregulation. There was a tremendous re- 
sponse, and many agreed that the regulations for 
companies were much too stringent in many fields, 
and should be abolished to help the formation of 
new enterprises. It was also felt that complicated 
formalities and procedures had to be simplified for 
companies to be able to respond swiftly to cus- 





Special Zone for the Promotion of the Wine Industry 

In Japan, Article 3 of the Agricultural Land Law forbids those corporations not offi- 
clally recognized as agricultural production companies to acquire agricultural land. 
Yamanashi Prefecture, Japan's leading wine producing region, has been designated 
a Special Zone in which wine producers are allowed to acquire agricultural land. In 
the past, wine producers have had to purchase grapes; the deregulatory measure 
now allows companies to grow their own grapes for producing wine. It is hoped 
that this will lead to the production of high quality wines. 

Photo by Masatoshi Sakamoto 


Special Zone for Asian Business in Fukuoka 

Of all the prefectures in Japan, Fukuoka Prefecture has the closest ties with other 
Asian regions. Fukuoka Airport and the Port of Hakata have seen their trade with 
other East Asian countries increase by approximately 3.6 times over the past 
decade. The authorization as a Special Zone allows deregulation in a number of 
fields, including the employment of overseas staff and improvements in the distri- 
bution processes for traded goods. Researcher Woon Choi from Korea (photo) was 
able to continue his work at Fukuoka University thanks to the relaxed regulations. 
Photo by Tadashi Aizawa 


tomer needs. There were altogether 903 responses, 
all demanding structural reform. Based on these 
responses, the government established the Law on 
Special Zones for Structural Reform at the end of 
last year, which eased some 9o different restric- 
tions and laid the groundwork for a system which 
will allow full fruition for a number of new ideas. 

In April this year the government again re- 
quested new ideas based on its new law, and 
launched 57 initial programs to encourage those 
schemes deemed to possess a high level of feasibil- 
ity. In all, the programs encompassed nine different 
fields, including international ports, industrial and 
academic cooperation, agriculture and education. 

Similar systems have been tried abroad, with 
notable successes. The Free Commune System 
was introduced by local governments in 
Scandinavia with the idea of influencing the na- 


tional government to follow suit, and a Special 





Special Zone for Leading Photo Scientific Technology 


Hyogo Prefecture contains one of the world's largest synchrotron radiation facilities, 
SPring8 (photo), which is a center for cutting-edge reseach. The Harima Science 
Garden City, which houses the SPring8 facility, has been designated a Special Zone. 
Restrictions on the qualifications for foreign residency have been eased, and the 
permitted length of stay extended. This has allowed foreign researchers to be hired 
more easily by research institutes. It is anticipated that this deregulatory measure 
will lead to the promotion of international scientific research centers. 


Photo by Seiya Kawamoto 


Financial Zone was created in Dublin, capital of 
the Republic of Ireland. 

The special characteristic of Japan's Special 
Zones is that they consist entirely of deregulatory 
measures, and do not include any form of govern- 
ment financial assistance or industrial promotion 
policy at all. Instead, they aim at the development 
of local economies based on the initiatives of 
local autonomies, and set no plans or guidelines 
to be followed. 

This summer the government will appoint an 
evaluation committee to monitor the progress of 
its deregulatory measures in the Special Zones, 
and based on the findings of this committee, will 
assess whether such deregulatory measures should 
be deployed on a national level. The regional ex- 
periment of the Special Zones for Structural 
Reform may act as a catalyst for similar reforms on 


a national scale. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 





Minister for Special Zones for 
Structural Reform Yoshitada 
Kounoike inspects a Special Zone 
for Structural Reform in Kobe City, 
Hyogo Prefecture, April 24. 

Photo by Wataru Mukai 


Special Zone for the Promotion of Local Education Staff 


Elementary and junior high school teachers are usually appointed by prefectural 
boards of education. However, in the town of Kaifu-cho, Tokushima Prefecture, 
local education staff with ties to the community have been employed by the town 
authorities and dispatched to local schools as Assistant Teachers. Until now they 
have been employed mainly to coordinate field trips, and have not been author- 
ized to take charge of classes. Under the new deregulatory measure, they will be al- 


lowed to take charge of classes to promote education based on local knowledge. 


Photo by Masatoshi Sakamoto 
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NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY 


Interview with Tsutomu Toichi, Managing Director of the Institute of Energy Economics, Japan 


Tsutomu Toichi has been studying the economics of energy issues for Japan for 30 vears; he 


explains the measures being taken by the government to secure a stable source of energy while 


protecting the environment. 
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At present 40% of the world’s energy comes from 
oil, and this proportion will probably not change 
greatly for some time. Oil has many different appli- 
cations, and is convenient to transport as it is a liq- 
uid at normal temperatures. The 1970s oil shocks 
prompted Japan to reduce its dependence on oil, 
yet oil still accounts for 52% of primary energy in 
this country. 

Japan first developed a strong awareness of the 
need for policies aimed at energy security in 1973. 
At that time 78% of primary energy needs were sup- 
plied by oil, and most of this oil was imported from 
the Middle East. In 1973 the fourth Arab-Israel war 
broke out, and the oil-producing Arab countries re- 
duced their oil exports in stages to countries that 
were seen to be supporting Israel. Oil was now 
being used as a political weapon. Coinciding with a 
period of high economic growth in Japan, crude oil 
prices rose to more than three times their previous 
level. This led to panic buying of domestic items 
such as toilet paper and washing powder. In 1979 
the Iranian Revolution pushed oil prices to ten 
times their pre-1973 level. These two oil shocks 
heightened recognition of the need for energy secu- 
rity, as well as the need for energy-saving policies to 
utilize energy more efficiently. 

The policies undertaken by the Japanese govern- 
ments at that time stressed diversification of en- 
ergy sources as the top priority. Emphasis was also 
placed upon the development of nuclear energy 
and alternative energy sources such as solar power 
generation. 

As a result, nuclear power has become a basic 
source of electricity, supplying 3596 of present de- 





A 360-meter, 5-ton liquid natural gas tanker at Nagasaki Port. 
Photo by Tomohiro Muda 


mand. Solar power only accounts for a small frac- 
tion of overall energy supplies, but it is growing and 
Japan boasts some of the most advanced solar 
power technology in the world. Also, despite the ex- 
pensive cost of transportation, an effort is being 
made to utilize natural gas as a source of energy. 

An important part of Japan's energy policy is 
building oil stockpiles. In 1976, a law was passed 
mandating stockpiling of oil to ensure there was 
enough oil even in the event of a supply disruption. 
The Japan National Oil Corporation (JNOC) and the 
private oil companies now store a quantity of oil 
equivalent to 170 days average consumption. As a re- 
sult, there was no panic regarding oil when war 
broke out in Iraq this year. 

Drawing on the oil reserves has always been con- 


sidered something of a last resort, but in recent 
years it has been used as a tactic to prevent oil price 
rises on the futures markets around the world. The 
stockpile was not released during the Iraq conflict, 
but no large price rises occurred either, as Japan de- 
cided in the early stages of the war to deliver stored 
oil. The developed countries are serious about stock- 
piling petroleum, and a condition of joining the IEA 
is that 90 days’ worth of imported oil is stockpiled. 

In the last decade or so, Asia has achieved re- 
markable economic development, and has increased 
its demand for energy. However, only Japan and the 
Republic of Korea currently have a policy of stock- 
piling oil, which could be very important for stable 
development in the region. China, which consumes 
the same amount of oil as Japan and is thought 
likely to exceed Japan in the amount of imports by 
2015, has started a national stockpiling project. 

The stockpiling of large quantities of petroleum 
brings costs with it. Missions from China, Taiwan and 
South East Asian countries have been visiting Japan to 
study the stockpile base, the methods of control, and 





Spent nuclear fuel is stored in this pool in Ikata Power Station, 
Ehime Prefecture. 
Photo by Masatoshi Sakamoto 


the preparation of legis- 
lation. Japan, which is 
the leader in stockpiling 
oil in Asia, is supporting 
the transfer of know- 
how to interested coun- 
tries. 

The big issue con- 
fronting stable and con- 
tinuous economic development is the environment, 
and in particular the problem of carbon dioxide 
emissions. Carbon dioxide emissions can only be 
limited by promoting energy saving and shifting to 
energy sources which emit less carbon dioxide. 

Japan has been working to develop new energy 
sources for the last 30 years, and as a new initiative 
from April it has become obligatory for electricity 
utilities to use a specified proportion of electricity 
from renewable energy sources in the electricity 
they distribute. The government has set a target of 
1.496 of electricity to be produced from renewable 
energy sources by 2010. 

In recent years, there have been a number of 
problems in the nuclear power industry, but given 
Japan's lack of energy resources, the government 
sees nuclear power as a valuable energy source. 
Recently, 17 nuclear reactors were shut down si- 
multaneously for overhaul and safety checks in an 
effort to regain public trust in nuclear power. 

Japan currently relies on imports for 8196 of its 
energy; this is a very high level among the devel- 
oped countries, equaled only by Italy. Japan needs 
an energy policy which aims for reduced energy 
costs, a stable energy supply, and a reduced burden 
on the environment. None of these can be sacri- 
ficed, and it is essential to implement a balanced 
policy that has the support of the Japanese people. 

Compiled from an interview by MIHO NAMBA 
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Higashi Niigata Thermal Power 
Station, Niigata Prefecture 
Photo by Masatoshi Sakamoto 


Electricity is expensive in Japan, compared to other countries. Accord 
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by the International Energy Agency (IEA), if the price of electricity for domes! ic usc 


Japan is put at 100 units, in the United States it would be 38, in the United Kin: 


France 57, and in Germany 71. 


Photo: Katsuhito Nakazato” 


The supply of electricity in Japan used to be con- 
trolled by ten regional electricity companies, which 
held monopolies. The government approved a mo- 
nopoly for each region in return for the obligation of a 
stable supply, as a stable supply of electricity was seen 
as extremely important for the functioning of society. 

However, there were objections from those who felt 
that this system inflated the price of electricity. In re- 
sponse, the government began promoting reform of 
the electricity industry from the mid-1990s, aiming to 
reduce charges and to increase efficiency. As a result, 
the price of electricity in 2002 shows a reduction of 
nearly 13% against the price in 1991, before the reform. 

The reform of the electricity industry started in 
1995 with the introduction of bidding in the electric- 
ity generation sector. Electricity companies were 
obliged to bid for electricity from other, independent 
generating companies which produced their electric- 
ity more cheaply. In this way, steel and other compa- 
nies, entered the electricity generation sector, and 
supplied a total of about 7 million kilowatts to the es- 
tablished electricity companies between 1996 and 
1999. 

From March 2000, there was also a partial liberal- 
ization of the retail sector of the electricity industry. 
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supply of electricity. California in the United Stat 
liberalized its electricity market but there were 
large scale power shortages in 2001, caused by con- 
fusion in the supply industry. Since that time elec- 
tricity charges have become between twice and 


three times as expensive. 


The other major issue is the environment. If a 


company enters the electricity market interested 
only in the pursuit of profits, then it will choose the 
method that generates electricity in the:cheapest 
way possible. This could well lead to an increase in 
the use of fossil fuels such as coal; - 

"The industry must secure a Stable supply of elec- 


tricity while giving full consideration to the envi. 


ronment,” says Kago, “Hasty liberalization should 4 
be avoided as it could bring confusion or disorder. 
The government is expanding the scope:of liberal- 
ization in stages, with the next stages“in 2004 and _ 
2005. Based on the results of that, a study looking at 
full liberalization will begin in.2007." —— 


^ Liberalization of the electricity industry prom- "T 
ises extensive economic benefits, ranging from the~~ 


creation of new business opportunities to a recov- 
ery of international competitiveness by lowering 
production costs through cheaper électricity. 
Nonetheless, the process of liberalization is being 
promoted with prudence inorder to maintain a 


~careful balance between astable supply of electrie-— : 


ity and environmental concerns. | 
— TADAHIRO-OHKOSHI 
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CONSERVING ENERGY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MASATOSHI SAKAMOTO 


Japan lacks natural energy resources. After two consecutive oil shocks in the 1970s, Japan began 


making efforts to utilize energy more efficiency. The country is now among the world leaders in 


energy conservation, but more needs to be done. Overall energy consumption is rising, and glob- 


al warming is a reality. New policies are necessary. 


Ratio of Energy Consumption 
to GDP (by country) 


source: Agency for Natural Resources and Energy 
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‘nergy consumption (Kiloliters of oil equivalent) is 
livided by real GDP (all figures from fiscal 2000). 
apan is set at 1 for comparison purposes. 


In April 2003, Japan's basic law concerning en- 
ergy conservation, the Energy Conservation Law 
(formally known as the Law Concerning the Rational 
Use of Energy), was revised. The law previously 
made it obligatory for large factories to have a sys- 
tem of energy management; the revised law extends 
the obligation to general-use commercial buildings 
and other facilities with high energy consumption. 

The Energy Conservation Law had been revised 
before. The last time was in 1999, following the 
adoption of the Kyoto Protocol at the 3rd Session of 
the Conference of the Parties to the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change (COP3) 
in 1997. However, although the 1999 revision was 
supposed to reduce energy usage, the energy con- 
sumption of buildings such as office blocks, large 
retail stores, hotels and hospitals actually in- 
creased. For this reason, the law has been revised 
again. Under the newly revised law, buildings of this 
type will be required to submit an energy use plan 
to the authorities, and to report energy consump- 
tion records. If the buildings do not show results, 
penalties are mandated. The law is expected to im- 
prove energy efficiency at commercial facilities, 
which were considered harder to regulate than in- 
dustrial facilities. 

The Energy Conservation Law was passed in 1979, 
after the two oil shocks of the 1970s. The first oil 
shock came at the peak of Japan's period of high 
economic growth. Energy consumption was high, 
and Japan relied heavily on oil. Rather than promot- 
ing diversification of energy resources, the Energy 
Conservation Law aimed at improving the energy 


efficiency of factories that used a large amount of 
energy, as well as the efficiency of products such as 
domestic appliances and automobiles. 

At the time the law was passed nearly 7096 of the 
nation's energy was consumed by industry. Under 
the law, any factory in one of the categories of manu- 
facturing, mining, power generation, gas, or heat 
supply that annually consumed the energy equiva- 
lent of 3,000 kiloliters or more of oil, or 12 million 
kilowatt hours or more of electricity, became a 
"Designated Energy Management Factory." 
Designated factories were required to record their 
fuel and power usage. They were also required to 
designate a person holding a national license as the 
energy manager. The law also included specific areas 
for energy management, such as rationalization of 
boiler combustion, prevention of heat loss by radia- 
tion and conduction, and collection of waste energy. 

Even before this law was passed industry had 
been taking steps towards regulating itself, and the 
combination of legislation and industry's own 
measures produced a dramatic improvement in en- 
ergy conservation. In the 30 years since the first oil 
crisis, even though the Japanese economy has con- 
tinued to grow final energy consumption has hardly 
changed (graph page 9). Manufacturing industry 
has increased 1.7 times and the GDP has doubled, 
but energy use is over 3096 more efficient than it 
was before the first oil shock (from 1998 figures for 
energy use per GDP unit). Even among the devel- 
oped nations this is a remarkable record (graph this 
page), and it shows that economic growth and en- 
ergy conservation are not mutually exclusive. 


However, while energy efficiency in industry has : 
; The Top Runner System: Energy Saving Goals for Home Appliances 
increased, overall energy consumption has also in- Comparison with 1997 levels (freezers/refrigerators with 1998 level) 


creased steadily since the latter half of the 1980s 


Device Target Year Energy Savings Goals 
(graph page 9). There are many reasons behind the 一 “ere 
2 i f f b f Heater/Air Conditioning Units 2004* 63% 
rise in energy consumption, including a diversified " 
Televisions 2003 16% 
demand/supply structure for energy since the 
l VCRs 2003 59% 
1980s, and the booming economy of the late 1980s. — 
. . Fluorescent lighting 2005 17% 
Also, there is no denying that the trend towards en- | 
: Copiers 2006 30% 
ergy conservation has weakened across the whole 
Computers 2005 83% 
country. Although energy consumption in the man- , 
Freezer/refrigerators 2004 30% 


ufacturing sector has been flat since the first oil cri- 
sis, consumption in the private and transport " Some have a target year of 2007 
sectors shows conspicuous growth. In particular, al- 
though the increase in energy consumption in the 
transport sector has slackened since the late 1990s, 
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IN THE HOME 


We all know that turning off- 
electric appliances when not in 
use or setting air conditioners at 
.. a higher temperature and 
| heaters at a lower temperature 
- will save energy, but energy 
saving always seem to be a bur- 


mbptic 


^ 
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IN OFFICES AND LARGE BUILDINGS 4 


The April 2003 revisions to the Corporation. The hotel has 901 ay > 
Energy Conservation Law rooms, and it needs to ensutte 


Energy strengthen energy usage that the guests enjoy the maxi- 
management at private sector mum comfort in their 
business locations such as large rooms. In order to 
office buildings and hospitals. increase energy effi- 
According to the Energy ciency without compro- 
Conservation Center, a founda- mising the comfort of 
tion affiliated with the Ministry ^ the guests, the hotel 

of Economy, Trade, and introduced a Building Energy 


2 the increase in household consumption has re- 
x AR ! | 
* cently become very noticeable (graph page 9). 
The COP3, often referred to as the Kyoto 


Conference on Climate Change, was held in Japan in 





1997. At this meeting, goals for reduction in green- 


Industry, a large facility can Management System (BEM9). — 


save over 10 million yen a year This uses an energy-saving ”一 


house gas emissions were set for developed countries. 


eau metes 


Japan made a public commitment to cut greenhouse 


gas emissions by 696 over 1990 levels. New energy 


simply by changing its lighting inverter control, together with — h rA 
: ! NS conservation efforts were required, but this time not 
to a more energy-efficient type. ^ sensors installed throughout the — i i 
; à : just for the nation’s energy security, as was the case 
Energy service companies hotel. Room temperatures and aeai aaa i à 
SS during the oil crises of the 1970s: energy conservation 
(ESCOs) will set up and run energy usage are analyzed by. a = 


was also a priority for environmental conservation. 


energy-efficient installations central computer. Other meas- 一 
and equipment in these facili- ures include a system which =" 
ties, and their services are gain- measures carbon dioxide levels 
ing popularity following the in the banquet halls and venti- - 
revision of the law, and also for lates them with fresh air — 
the economic merits they offer. from outside in accor- | 
The ANA Hotel Tokyo in dance with the carbon 
Akasaka, Tokyo, improved its dioxide level detected. 
air conditioning system with the Altogether, the hotel 
help of the Yamatake Building looks set to make sav- — 
System Company, part of the ings in energy to the tune 
major ESCO Yamatake over 80 million yen a year 


With this in mind the Energy Conservation Law 
was revised in 1999, with strengthened require- 
ments for the private sector as a measure to combat 
global warming. There were several changes made 


to the law. The threshold for becoming a 






Designated Energy Management Factory was low- 
ered from 3,000 to 1,500 kiloliters of oil, or 6 million 
kilowatt hours. Places of business outside the origi- 
nal five categories also came under the law, as did 
hotels, hospitals, large office buildings, and other 
facilities not regulated by the original Energy 
Conservation Law. The number of types of product 
(including home appliances and automobiles) 
- obliged by the law to meet energy efficiency stan- 
dards was increased from nine to twelve, and the 
standards were also strengthened. 

The law also set up a system whereby the most 
energy-efficient model of a type of product is se- 


lected as a standard, called the "top runner" (table 


一 -一 


Hi f | 
* page 15). All new products developed over the fol- 
lowing few years must be manufactured to surpass 


this product's standard. The top runner system is 





unique throughout the world. Even though it may 
only produce a small saving in energy in an individ- 
ual product, it is expected to make a significant 
overall impact. For manufacturers it is a strict sys- 
tem, as those who do not meet energy efficiency 
targets will have to withdraw from the market. 

All of the past revisions to the Energy Conservation 


Law have aimed to improve the energy efficiency of 


homes and businesses, where it is harder to keep 


| 
| 


track of energy consumption levels than it is in in- 
dustries. Manufacturers have been quick to answer 
the challenges of the top runner system, but there 
has been a less enthusiastic response from homes 


and businesses themselves. For this reason, the reg- 





ulations were again strengthened in April 2003. 
Hirokazu Watanabe, Assistant Director of the 
Agency for Natural Resources and Energy's Energy 
Efficiency and Conservation Division, explains 
Japan's current energy conservation situation and 
future goals. "Japan's total energy conservation tar- 
get for 2010 is 50 million kiloliters, a goal decided in 
2001 after revising the 1998 COP3 goals. Afterwards, 
revisions to the Energy Conservation Law and other 
efforts have produced measures that would save a 
further 7 million kiloliters. The total of 57 million 
kiloliters is a very big number indeed, greater than 
the entire energy consumption of all households in 
Japan (55 million kiloliters). Recent trends in energy 


consumption show us that growth in demand from 





households is high, so the cause of Japan's increas- 
ing energy demand is not businesses or corpora- 
tions, but each individual citizen. Future energy 
management measures will need to target not just 
commercial enterprises, but households as well." 
The energy conservation measures introduced at 
the time of the oil crises focused on industry, or the 
supply side. From now on, participation of everyday 
consumers in efforts to save energy will be needed. 
Furthermore, any efforts made must be sustainable 
to help prevent global warming, or they will have 
little meaning. Whether or not Japan can remain on 
the cutting edge of energy conservation will depend 
on the cooperation of Japanese society as a whole. 
一 KIKUO ARAI 




















THE GROWTH OF NEW ENERGY 


PHOTOCRAPHS BY HANS SAUTTER 


Japan is working to promote the use of new energy, such as solar power, wind power and biomass 


energy. At present, about 1% of Japan's energy needs are supplied by “new energy” sources. 








Wood pellets are used to produce energy in Kuzumaki-machi. The President of the Kuzumaki Wood 
Works, Yasuhito Endo, explains: "The Japanese wood industry was affected by cheap imported 
wood. | hope to create a new market by using by-products such as bark for biomass." 


be no overall increase in the level of atmospheric car- 
bon dioxide. If biomass resources are cultivated at 
the rate they are used, it should be possible to use 
them on a more or less permanent basis without 
undue environmental impact. 

The government has a target of 330 megawatts of 
biomass generation by the year 2010, which is six 
times the present amount. Under a collaboration 
between the Cabinet Office and five ministries, the 
Biomass Nippon Strategy was started in 2002. 

One local authority working to make use of bio- 
mass energy is Kuzumaki-machi in Iwate 
Prefecture. The town has a population of 9,000 
people and 12,000 cows, and 8696 of the adminis- 
trative area of the town is forested. The town has 
already introduced both wind and solar power 
generation facilities, and it recently decided to 
use the abundant natural resources in the area to 
produce biomass energy. 

A lumber company, Kuzumaki Wood Works, 
runs a wood-chip factory in the town. The produc- 
tion of wood-chip results in a large quantity of bark 
as a by-product; this bark is used to produce small- 
grain wood pellets, which can be used for fuel. The 
pellets are burned in a specially designed furnace, 
which produces less carbon dioxide than heavy oil 
or kerosene. This form of new energy is already 
being used by factories, an old people's home and 
Kuzumaki-machi Town Office. 


In addition, Kuzumaki-machi is also experiment- 


At Home Kuzumaki, an old people's home in Kuzumaki-machi, 
uses a boiler fueled by wood pellets from Kuzumaki Wood 
Works for heating and hot water. 


ing with livestock biomass. An experimental plant 
is under construction, which will use livestock ma- 
nure in a fermentation tank. The fermentation will 
produce methane gas, which can be used to gener- 
ate electricity. The town is also looking into a fuel 
cell cogeneration system which will use biogas as its 
fuel source, and there is no doubt that Kuzumaki- 
machi will become a leading center for the expan- 
sion of biomass energy in the future. 

Over 1096 of the country's total energy consump- 
tion is household energy use. In order to reduce the 
output of greenhouse gases it is imperative to re- 
duce domestic energy use and increase domestic 
energy efficiency. Fuel cell technology is expected to 
play a big part in the future in shaping the nation's 
patterns of fuel use in response to the problem of 
global warming. Fuel cell technology has progressed 
rapidly, and a car equipped with onboard fuel cells 
went on the market last year. Current efforts are 
looking at the possibilities of fuel cells in "station- 
ary use” situations; this includes a domestic cogen- 
eration system which would supply heat and 
electricity to homes. 

Fuel cells produce electricity through the reac- 
tion of hydrogen and oxygen to form water. The hy- 
drogen is extracted from sources such as town gas 
or propane. The generation of electricity produces 
waste heat, which can be used for heating water. 
While the use of gas is expected to double with the 
introduction of fuel cells, electricity charges could 
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Construction of a biogas plant at Kuzumaki-machi. The town's cattle herds produce some 500 
tons of excreta a day; in this biogas energy experiment, excreta will be mixed with household 
waste and fermented to produce methane. The methane will fuel an electricity generator. 
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be reduced to a third of present levels. It is also cal- HOW FUEL CELLS WORK : 
culated that a reduction of 2596 in carbon dioxide 3 
xt j A Reformer C Inverter i 

emissions could be achieved, along with a 68% drop Fuels such as town gas are The direct current (DC) created 
in nitrous oxide emissions. reformed in order to extract by the PEFC stack is converted 

In Japan, research into stationary fuel cells began — is alternating current (AC) for 
. omestic use. 
in 1992 under the guidance of the New Energy and B Polymer Electrolyte Fuel Cell 
Industrial Technology Development Organization COSS D Waste Hest Collector 

i , "n This generates electricity by The heat from the reformer 
(NEDO). There is now intense competition making atmospheric oxygen and the PEFC stack can be used 
amongst manufacturers such as Ebara Ballard and react with hydrogen from the to heat water. 
Panasonic, and fuel cell products are expected to be reformer. The chemical reaction 
i ‘ produces electricity. 

commercially available by 2005. 

Commissioned by NEDO, the Japan Gas 

— 


Association started test operations on 20 stationary 
fuel cells developed by nine different Japanese and 









overseas manufacturers in 2000. The head of the as- 
sociation's Japan Hydrogen & Fuel Cell Electricity 
Demonstration Project, Shindo Sumi, explains the 
work of the project: "Data is collected in order to 
meet safety standards and to achieve international 
standardization levels. These tests are designed to 
make it possible for a basic standard for the distri- 


bution of fuel cells for domestic use to be achieved, 


Hydrogen 


and for fuel cells to become standardized in the 
. " Hot Water 
same way as other domestic appliances. 


Stationary fuel cell systems could well be a new 
product that Japan will export to the world on a 


large scale. After the tests are fully completed in Air Intake 


Town Gas 
2004, perhaps we can expect to see this new tech- 
nology start to advance into the home. 


— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


Islands in the Pacific — 


The 3rd Japan-Pacific Islands Forum Summit Meeting (PALM 2003) 
between Japan and the 14 countries and 2 territories of the Pacific 


region that make up the Pacific Islands Forum (PIF) was held in 
Okinawa on May 16 and 17. 
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and New Zealand, to Tokyo for a summit meeting. 
This was the Ist Japan-SPF Summit Meeting 
(PALM 1997), held in October 1997. The primary 
aim of this summit was to stimulate exchanges be- 
tween the leaders of Japan and the SPF members. 

The 2nd Japan-SPF Summit Meeting (PALM 
2000) was held in Miyazaki Prefecture in April 
2000, just prior to the G8 Kyushu-Okinawa Summit 
in July of the same year. At the PALM 2000 summit, 
Japan announced the Miyazaki Initiative; this fo- 
cused on "sustainable development of Pacific Island 
Countries," "common issues at the regional and 
global levels," and "enhancement of the partnership 
between Japan and the SPF." The initiative set forth 
cooperation in various fields, including education, 
environment, health, and information technology. 

The 3rd Japan-Pacific Islands Forum Summit 
Meeting (PALM 2003) was held in Okinawa 
Prefecture on May 16 and 17 of this year. 

Japan has been extending cooperation to the 
Pacific countries mainly in the fields of education, 
nature conservation and environmental measures. 
An example of aid in the field of education is the 
project to improve the communications system at 
the University of the South Pacific in Fiji. This in- 
ternational educational institute has 12 member 
countries in the Pacific region, and conducts dis- 


tance learning programs to these countries. They 
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of fierce battles between 


had been using shortwave radio and telephone lines 
to communicate, but breakdowns became an im- 
pediment to efficient learning. Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand have been engaged in a project since 
1998 to replace this system with satellite links capa- 
ble of transmitting and receiving video images. 
Japan sent three experts to Fiji, and they have been 
training local staff members. 

In the field of nature conservation, the Palau 
International Coral Reef Centre was opened in 
January 2001. Palau has been striving for economic 
independence, and the abundant natural environ- 
ment, in particular the coral reefs, are an important 
resource for tourism. The Palau government 
planned the International Coral Reef Centre, and it 
was established with grant aid from Japan in order 
to research and protect the coral ecosystems and to 
teach others how to preserve the coral reefs. 


Pacific became the theater 


Japanese and Allied military 
forces. After the end of the 


war many of the islands be- 
came colonies of Britain or France, or were placed under a an in- 
ternational trust headed by the United States, Australia, or New 
Zealand. Many resumed their relations with Japan when they be- 
came independent between the 1960s and 1990s. For Japan, 
Oceania is particularly important for its skipjack and tuna fishing 


grounds and as a tourist destination, and firm relations between 


Japan and the Pacific Island Countries are developing rapidly. 











Top left: Members of the staff 
of the Palau International Coral 
Reef Centre with a Japanese re- 
searcher (center), who is study- 
ing the crown-of-thorns starfish. 
This starfish kills coral. 


Top: The Palau International 
Coral Reef Centre 


Above: Local schoolchildren 
learn about coral in an aquar- 
ium at the Palau International 
Coral Reef Centre. 

Photos courtesy of JICA 


he PALM 2003 summit was the third time for the Japan- 

Pacific Islands Forum Summit Meeting to be held with Japan 
as the host nation. | believe this to be very significant. 

Even though Japan was the world's largest provider of aid to 
developing countries for 10 consecutive years (910.6 billion yen in 
fiscal 2002), the international community has not placed a high 
value on Japan's presence. | believe the reason for this is that 
Japan has not fully understood the importance of creating a sense 
of community with other countries of the world. It is therefore very 
significant that Japan has taken the initiative to create the PALM 


Island countries arrived in Okinawa Prefecture, the site of this 
year's PALM 2003, for the Pacific Islands Academic Summit. 
The main aim of the Academic Summit was to plan for educa- 
tional exchanges between the Pacific Island countries and 
Japan. The international community is strengthened when ex- 
changes such as these are maintained on an ongoing basis in a 
wide range of fields, and | think a forum for ongoing dialogue 
should be established. | believe too that Japan's importance in 
organizing forums of ongoing dialogue will continue to grow. 





forum that brings leaders of the Pacific island countries together. 
In July 2001 the heads of eight universities from the Pacific 


moms 


Research into waste management is 


Photo courtesy of JICA 





Top: A group of Japan Overseas 


Cooperation Volunteers teach 
aikido to maintenance staff at 
Henderson International Airport 
outside Honiara, the capital of 


the Solomon Islands. 


Above: A rubbish tip before the 
construction of the waste dis- 
posal facility in Apia, Samoa. 


Photos courtesy of JICA 


"A forum for ongoing dialogue should be established. 


From an interview with Izumi Kobayashi 


" 


Professor, Faculty of International Studies, Osaka Gakuin University 


b 


carried out in Okinawa, Japan, by SPREP. 


Photo courtesy of JICA 


Much of the aid for establishing the Palau 
International Coral Reef Centre was channeled 
through the Japan International Cooperation 
Agency (JICA). Kenzo Iwakami of JICA's Southwest 
Asia and Oceania Section comments: "This is a 
promising facility, not only for nature conservation 
but also for the tourism industry and for educating 
divers and other visitors." In October 2002 JICA 
launched a four-year project aimed at strengthen- 
ing the work of the International Coral Reef Centre. 
Experts have been dispatched from Japan to assist, 
and Japan has provided equipment. 

In the field of environmental measures, since the 
2nd Japan-SPF Summit Meeting (PALM 2000) 
Japan has been placing primary emphasis on the 
problem of waste management. This issue is of par- 
ticular urgency in island countries with small land 
areas, since even small amounts of waste can cause 


environmental hazards. 


A Japan Overseas Cooperation Volunteer oversees the construction of a bridge in Fiji. 


In March 2002 a new training center was opened 
under the South Pacific Regional Environmental 
Programme (SPREP) in Apia, the capital of Samoa. 
The facility aims to provide environmental train- 
ing to people from the whole region. Japan con- 
structed the facility, provided computers and 
other equipment, and is now also sending waste 
management experts. Training in waste manage- 
ment measures has been conducted alternately be- 
tween the SPREP Environmental Education and 
Training Centre in Samoa and the Okinawa 
International Center, JICA's training center in 
Okinawa, since 2000. 

A wide range of problems need to be solved to 
protect the pure blue waters of the ocean, the 
white beaches, and the beautiful coral reefs of the 
Pacific Island Countries. Japan's cooperation with 
these island countries will continue to address 


these challenges. — TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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Fhe Association for Micronesian Development, a non- 

5 government organization (NGO), is active in the areas of 
human resource training, aid, and people exchanges. In our 
human resource training efforts, we receive support from the 
Japan Productivity Center for Socio-Economic Development in 
order to obtain the education we need to improve productivity. 
We are expecting that these efforts will generate employment in 


schools as carry-on luggage on planes for donating to the or- 
ganizations that need them. . 

When the state of Chuuk suffered enormous damage from 
a mammoth cyclone in June and July 2002, we provided 10 
tons of rice in emergency food supplies. 

We do not have the financial resources to undertake large 
projects, but we always think about the things that we can do 
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Micronesia and stimulate the growth of local industries. 

We have been working hard to take advantage of our en- 
thusiasm as an NGO to meet local needs. We sometimes even 
bring items like wheelchairs and blackboards for primary 


on our own. I'd like to aim for long term aid, and | hope to 
continue these sorts of activities at grass-roots level. 





“I'd like to aim for long-term aid.” 


From an interview with Masakazu Kawashima 
Secretary-General, Association for Micronesian Development 


Japan-Pacific Islands Forum 
Summit Meeting 
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At the 3rd Japan-Pacific Islands Forum Summit Meeting 


(PALM 2003), Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi spoke about PAPUA 


> 
Japan’s active support for addressing a variety of problems KIiRIBATI 
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facing the island countries of the Pacific, particularly in envi- v 
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ronmental areas such as waste management and human re- 
sources development. 
PALM 2003 was held on May 16 and 17 at the Bankoku 


Shinryokan in Nago, Okinawa Prefecture, the venue that 
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TONGA 
hosted the G8 Summit in 2000. Prime Minister Koizumi and Grp SUMA 
Prime Minister Laisenia Qarase of Fiji, Chairman of the 
Pacific Islands Forum (PIF), co-chaired the Summit. Over 


the two days Japan and the Pacific Island Countries engaged 





in a lively exchange of views on issues of common interest. 
In the Okinawa 


[nitiative, the Summit 
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declaration that was adopted 

on May 17, policy issues in five common areas were identified: 
enhanced security in the Pacific region; a safer and more sus- 
tainable environment; improved education and human re- 
sources development; healthier Pacific Islands and more 
robust economic growth. Japan promised support in all these 
areas. In the Joint Action Plan, a part of the Okinawa 
Initiative, waste management was cited as “one of the most 
urgent but difficult issues in the Pacific.” The Plan clarified 
the technical and capital aid that Japan would provide to the 


South Pacific Regional Environmental Programme (SPREP). 





F articipants in PALM 2003 confirmed the major role that 


| è . £ € > = 3 P 2 ow mite . ) Y s HP " ; 
The leaders at the opening of the 2003 Japan-PIF Summit Meeting Japan would continue to play in assisting PIF initiatives to 


Photo courtesy of the Cabinet Public Relations Office achieve sustainable development in the region. 
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)p: Koizumi is greeted by German Chancellor 
erhard Schroeder, April 30. 


yttom: Koizumi shakes hands with French 
esident Jacques Chirac, April 29. 





Koizumi Visits Europe 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi made a five-nation tour of Europe from April 26 to May 3. He visited the 
United Kingdom, Spain, France, Germany, and Greece, which currently holds the EU presidency. He held a sum- 
mit meeting with the leader of each country, as well as attending the 12th Japan-European Union (EU) Summit. 


he first stop on Prime Minister Koizumi's 
| tour was the United Kingdom. He left 
Tokyo on April 26, arriving in London at 
about seven o clock in the evening local time of the 
same day. He met British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair for summit talks at the Prime Minister's 
Office in London (photo page 27, top). During the 
meeting, the leaders shared the view that it was ex- 
tremely important to establish a system of interna- 
tional coordination for reconstruction in Iraq in 
cooperation with the United States of America. 
Regarding the issue of North Korea, Koizumi re- 
quested the United Kingdom, which has diplo- 
matic relations with that country, to provide 
peripheral assistance. Prime Minister Blair stated 
that he would provide assistance and cooperation 
for the efforts made by Japan. 

On the topic of bilateral relations, Prime 
Minister Blair expressed his view that some form 
of cooperation between Japan and the UK might 
be possible in the field of the environment, partic- 
ularly in technology related to automobiles and 
electricity generation. Koizumi replied that he 
saw technology as the key to environmentally 
sound development. 

The second stop on Koizumi's tour was Spain. 
He arrived on April 28, and after paying a cour- 
tesy call on King Juan Carlos I at La Zarzuela 
Palace on the outskirts of Madrid he met Prime 
Minister Jose Maria Aznar for summit talks at 
the Prime Minister's Office in Madrid. During the 
talks, the two leaders agreed on the importance 
of the role of the United Nations in assistance for 
the reconstruction of Iraq, and that the full in- 
volvement of the United Nations was necessary. 
Concerning North Korea, Koizumi explained that 
as well as that country's nuclear development 
program, Japan is greatly concerned about the is- 
sues of missiles and abductions. He asked for co- 
operation from the European Union (EU) in the 


trilateral talks between North Korea, the United 
States of America and China to achieve a peaceful 
diplomatic solution, and he gained Prime Minister 
Aznar's understanding on this issue. After the 
summit meeting, the two leaders held a joint 
press conference (photo page 27, second from top). 

Koizumi arrived in France, the third stop on his 
tour, on April 29. He held summit talks with the 
President of the French Republic, Jacques Chirac, at 
the Elysee Palace in Paris (photo page 27, second 
from bottom). At the summit, both leaders shared 
the view that the establishment of a system for in- 
ternational coordination and the role of the United 
Nations were very important in the reconstruction 
of Iraq. Koizumi also clarified Japan's stance on the 
issue of North Korea, explaining that Japan would 
seek a comprehensive solution, including the issue 
of the abduction of Japanese nationals, in coopera- 
tion with both the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea. President Chirac expressed his 
understanding and support. France will host the G8 
Summit at Evian-les-Bains in June, and the leaders 
exchanged opinions on topics relevant to the Summit. 

Before the Japan-France summit, Koizumi also 
met United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) Director- 
General Koichiro Matsuura at the UNESCO head- 
quarters in Paris. 

The fourth country Koizumi visited was 
Germany, where he arrived on April 30. He held 
talks with the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Gerhard Schroeder, at the Chancellor's 
Office in Berlin (photo page 27, bottom). At the sum- 
mit, both leaders expressed the view that it was 
necessary to work toward rebuilding a future- 
oriented system for international coordination on 
the reconstruction of Iraq. Koizumi also explained 
Japan's position regarding North Korea. Germany 
has diplomatic relations with North Korea, and 
Koizumi requested Germany's cooperation in seek- 
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)p: Koizumi and British Prime Ministers Tony 
air tour the Cabinet War Rooms in London, 
ril 27. 


yXttom: Koizumi is greeted by Spanish Prime 
inister Jose Maria Aznar. 


ing a peaceful solution. Chancellor Schroeder ex- 
pressed his stance of support and cooperation. 

The talks also included bilateral relations, touch- 
ing on the Expo 2005 Aichi and the Germany Year 
in Japan, scheduled for 2005. Chancellor Schroeder 
invited Koizumi to visit Germany in August of this 
year, and Koizumi thanked him for the invitation. 
After the summit Koizumi paid a courtesy call on 
the President of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Johannes Rau, at his official residence. 

Koizumi arrived in Greece, the final country of 
his visit to Europe, on May 1. The following morn- 
ing, May 2, he attended the 12th Japan-European 
Union (EU) Summit in the city of Athens with the 
Prime Minister of the Hellenic Republic, Costas 
Simitis, current holder of the EU presidency, and 
the President of the European Commission, 
Romano Prodi (photo above, top). 

At the summit there were discussions of the pres- 
ent international situation, including Iraq and 
North Korea as well as the Western Balkans, Sri 
Lanka, and Afghanistan. Regarding economic is- 
sues, all sides confirmed that they would cooperate 
to expand two-way investment between Japan and 


the EU, adopting the Japan-EU Initiatives on 








Investment which incorporates specific measures 
to achieve this. After the summit, Koizumi and the 
EU leaders released a joint press statement outlin- 
ing the results of the 12th Japan-EU Summit. 

After the Japan-EU summit, Koizumi visited the 
Prime Minister's Office of the Hellenic Republic, 
where he held talks with Prime Minister Simitis 
(photo above, bottom). The talks included topics re- 
lated to bilateral relations and economic relations 
between the two countries, and the Olympic 
Games, which will be held in Athens in 2004. They 
also touched on the inclusion of Greek participants 
in the JET (Japan Exchange and Teaching) 
Program. Koizumi then paid a courtesy visit to 
President Constantinos Stephanopoulos at the 
President's Office in the afternoon. This marked the 


end of his European tour and he left for Japan, ar- 


riving the following day (Japanese time). 





Koizumi Visits US, Egypt and Saudi Arabia 


From May 22 to 26, Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi visited the United States of America, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, holding high-level meetings in each of these countries. 


rime Minister Koizumi left Tokyo on May 22, arriving i ML Wi: lli 
at US President George Bush's ranch and private resi- | DA Em 
dence in Crawford, Texas, in the evening of the same i — LI | 
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day (local time). President Bush personally gave Prime 
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Minister Koizumi a tour of his ranch in a truck, and the two 
leaders held unscheduled talks. 

Koizumi and President Bush held summit talks in the 
morning of the following day, May 23 (photo, top). This year 
marks the 150th anniversary of the commencement of ex- 
changes between Japan and the US, and the two sides agreed 
to reinforce the Japan-US alliance in a global context. The 
leaders exchanged opinions on the issue of North Korea's nu- 
clear development program, assistance for the reconstruction 
of Iraq and other issues. After the summit meeting, they held 
a joint press conference. 

Koizumi arrived in Cairo, the capital of Egypt and his sec- 
ond destination, in the evening of May 24 (local time). He met 
President Hosny Mubarak for summit talks at the President's 
Office (photo, center). During the talks the leaders exchanged 
opinions on the reconstruction of Iraq and peace in the 
Middle East. Koizumi said he intended to promote coopera- 
tion between Japan and Egypt in providing medical and other 
assistance for the reconstruction of Iraq, and President 
Mubarak expressed his support. They also agreed to establish 
a Japan-Arab Dialogue Forum, comprising business people 
and experts, with a view to strengthening collaboration be- 
tween Japan and the Arab countries. After the summit the 
leaders held a joint press conference, during which Koizumi 
stated his intention that Japan would make an active contri- 
bution towards peace in the Middle East. 

Koizumi visited a children's hospital in Cairo the following 
morning, before leaving for his final destination Riyadh, the 
capital of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. He arrived in the 
evening of May 25 (photo, bottom), and he visited the palace 
of Crown Prince Abdullah Bin Abdul-Aziz Al Saud for talks. 
During the meeting, Koizumi and Crown Prince Abdullah 
agreed to cooperate in providing support for the reconstruc- 
tion of Iraq, and in working towards peace in the Middle East. 
Crown Prince Abdullah also agreed to participate in the 
Japan-Arab Dialogue Forum proposed by Koizumi. After the 
talks Koizumi paid a courtesy visit to King Fahd bin Abdul 
Aziz Al Saud. He then left Riyadh for Japan, arriving May 26. 





otos pages 26-9 courtesy of the Cabinet Public Relations Office 
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Literature after 
the Bubble 


The first two articles of this series looked at the 1990s 
J-literature school and introduced the pre-J-literature 
authors that paved the way for the movement, 
including Haruki Murakami and others. The third and 
final article looks a new breed with a cynical humor; 
the post J-literature authors of post-economic 
bubble, deflationary Japan. 


At the end of the 1980s, the Japanese economy was in the midst of a 
spectacular bubble. Land became the target of speculative investment, and 
once-familiar city streets were rapidly torn down and rebuilt. However, the 
bubble burst at the start of the 1990s; the economy took a turn for the worse, 
and Japan entered a prolonged period of economic decline. 

Novels written at the time could not fail to be influenced by such rapid so- 
cial changes. In particular, the young authors that debuted at the end of the 
19905 and early 20005 had all spent most of their adolescence in an economic 
depression. One characteristic of the "J-literature" seen during the 19905 is a 
sense of repressed anger, directed at both society and self. Conversely, post-J- 
literature authors show a dry cynicism, a sense of world weariness regarding 
the world and life, and humor. This trend is similar to the minimalist and dirty 
realist trends seen in American literature during the 1980s. 

Shuichi Yoshida made his debut as an author in 1997. His novel Parade 
won the Shugoro Yamamoto Literary Prize in 2002, while Park Life won the 
Akutagawa Prize. Both of these prizes are prestigious awards given to new- 
comers in popular literature and pure literature, respectively. Parade is the 
story of young people living together in an apartment. Despite the fact that 
there is no particular connection between them, the main characters end up 
living together through an interesting string of coincidences. They try hard to 
maintain some distance between each other, and not to have too deep a re- 
lationship. These kinds of inter-personal relationships are something that 


Japanese of Yoshida's parents’ generation (Yoshida was born in 1968) could ` 


not conceive of. 

Park Life is a novel set in two Tokyo parks, Hibiya Park and Komazawa 
Park. The main character spends his lunchtime breaks in Hibiya Park, and 
strolls around Komazawa Park on his days off. Hibiya Park is surrounded by 
famous sites such as the Imperial Palace, the government office buildings of 
Kasumigaseki, the venerable Teikoku Hotel. In contrast, Komazawa Park is 
located in the middle of a regular residential area, where regular people live. 
The character moves between Hibiya Park, a symbol of social power, and 
Komazawa Park, a symbol of daily life; this creates an interesting contrast. 
No exciting events occur in the novel-it simply records everyday interactions 





between people. The main character begins conversing with a nameless 
woman in the park, and the novel ends just as we are about to discover 
whether or not the two will begin a romantic relationship. Most of what the 
two characters discuss are small, indistinct differences in sensations or feel- 
ings. There were two schools of thought regarding this novel: it was criti- 
cized as boring by some, while others sympathized with the young 
protagonists’ cynical view of life. 

We can see the same cynicism found in Yoshida's works in Yu 
Nagashima's Mosupiido de Haha wa ("Mother at Hyperspeed") and Tamaki 
Daido's Shoppai doraibu ("Salty Driving"). Both novels won the Akutagawa 
Prize, the former in 2002 and the latter in 2003. Mother at Hyperspeed is 
the story of a young boy and his mother living in a regional city of Japan 
during the 1970s. Salty Driving depicts the affair of a rundown man in his 
early 60s and a young woman, who begin to live together. Both stories do 
not feature any particularly large events, nor do the characters even clash 
much with each other. As a result, the subtle differences in feelings and sen- 
sations between the characters appear all the more real. 

Some post-J-literature authors are searching for new methods of expres- 
sion. The author D is attempting to merge manga comic books and novels to- 
gether. She is a novelist and a comic book illustrator, as well as a painter and 
model, and has recently released music. D's latest “novel-comic,” Kigurumi, 
Is set in a town where inhabitants are judged as to whether they are cute or 
not. Inhabitants that are not cute enough are forced to wear teddy bear cos- 
tumes by the local government authorities. D outlines this world through a 
combination of novel and comic book. It is not simply a novel with illustra- 
tions—the text suddenly switches to comic book storyboards, then back again. 

One of the young authors generating the most attention now is Otaro 
Maijyo. He debuted in 2001 with the pulp-fiction novel Kemuri ka Tsuchi ka 
Kuimono ("Smoke, Soil, or Sacrifices”). He is now publishing in pure litera- 
ture journals as well. His 2003 novel Ashura Girl is the story of sudden vio- 
lence that fills the city streets and passes like a spent storm, told through the 
eyes of a young girl. The novel features short scenes from the Internet, on- 
line bulletin boards, and films. The book is a very quick read, with its speedy 
text and sense of tension. It is impossible not to feel the cynicism and 
humor of this post-J literature age. 





Text by AKIRA NAGAE, freelance writer and columnist 
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Bamboo Office Furniture 


There is an increasing 
demand in Japan for office 
furniture materials that have 
the warmth of wood. 
However, logging in natural 
forests places a high burden 
on the environment. To help 
resolve this, Jointex has 
released the "Bamboo" series 
of office furniture, which uses 
that very material. Bamboo 
grows faster than other trees— 
it is ready to use for furniture 
within three to five years, so 
that harvesting bamboo has a 


low impact on the environ- 
ment. Until now the hardness 
of bamboo made it difficult to 
process, ruling it out for use 
in office furniture. However, 
innovations in processing 
make it possible to work 
bamboo in a form that retains 
its natural beauty and is not 
easily scratched. The surface 
of this bamboo furniture 
does not slip, so there is no 
need to hold paper when 
writing to stop it moving. This 
makes it ideal for the office. 





Wristwatch PHS 


A Personal Handyphone 
System (PHS) mobile phone/ 
Internet terminal that sits com- 
fortably on the user's wrist has 
appeared on the market. The 
"Wristomo," marketed by NTT 
DoCoMo Inc., is the world's 
first wristwatch PHS, weighing 


about the same as a regular 
mobile phone at 113 grams. In 


addition to all the regular func- 


tions of a mobile phone, it 
enables the user to send and 
receive e-mail and surf the 
Internet. It is also water resist- 
ant, to withstand rain or 









cayenne ME i 
tional Japanese flavorings 
commonly used in noodle 
and other dishes. These 
three flavors would not nor- 


mally be associated with sor- 


bets, but they have been 


made into “Sorbet Japonais," 


which is being sold at the 
Shiseido Parlour. The Sorbet 


splashes of water from the 
washbasin. 

When sending and receiv- 
ing messages, the upper and 
lower parts that make up the 
band of the watch are extend- 
ed, making it similar in shape 
to a telephone. 


Environmentally- 
ly Housing 


frien 


A new type of housing com- 
plex is scheduled for construc- 
tion in Nagoya City, Aichi Pre- 
fecture. As the first stage of a 
model housing development 
plan aimed at achieving a 
recycling-based society, 
Nagoya Municipal Govern- 
ment and Nagoya Municipal 
Housing Corporation will con- 
struct the seven-building com- 


Japonais comes as a gift set 
containing each of the three 
flavors, and is a popular 
present during the hot sum- 
mer months. The Sorbet 
Japonais was created by the 
restaurant chef of Shiseido 
Parlour. The three flavors 
have uncomplicated tastes 
that are not overly sweet, 
and as well as being 


plex in Moriyama Ward as part 
of the Expo 2005 Aichi. Nagoya 
is looking at ways to make the 
complex as environmentally- 
friendly as possible by using 
sustainable energy, conserving 
energy and resources, and re- 
ducing the quantity of house- 
hold rubbish generated. 
Nagoya-born artist Shusaku 
Arakawa, who is based in 





good for desserts they can 
also be enjoyed between 
courses in a meal to refresh 
the palette. 

Shiseido Parlour was 
established in 1902, and 
during its 101 years of 
business it has become 
well known for introducing 
soda water and other treats 
to Japan. 





New York, is working on the 
project. His idea is to provide 
residents with a sense of em- 
pathy towards the environ- 
ment while aiming for a com- 
munity that works together. 
The developers will solicit 
ideas and opinions from the 
people of Nagoya before 
moving ahead with the plans 
for construction. 


GOVERNMENT 


Government Provides 
Assistance on SARS 


The government has provided medical equipment and 
supplies to the value of 360 million yen to seven coun- 
tries in Asia, including China and the Philippines, where 
the number of people succumbing to Severe Acute 
Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) is increasing. The aid has 
been made through JICA (the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency). 

As further aid against SARS, the government dis- 
patched a four-person Disaster Relief Medical Team to 
China, where the virus is spreading, from May 11 to 16. It 
has also been decided that a further 1.5 billion yen 
worth of medical equipment and supplies will be given 
to China. 

The medical team's objective was to give advice and 
instruction on symptom treatment and infection control 
of SARS, and is in response to a request from the 
Chinese Government. The Japanese Government sent a 
similar medical team to Vietnam from mid-March 
through to early April, but this is the first such team to 
be sent to China. The four-person team was made up of 
two doctors, and one official each from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and JICA. They assisted at the China- 
Japan Friendship Hospital in Beijing. 








Koizumi Meets Key 
Tourism Figures 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi attended the Charisma 
Ambassadors of Tourism Town Meeting in Tokyo, held at 
a hotel in Minato Ward, Tokyo on April 22. Town meetings 
are held all over Japan so that Cabinet ministers can listen 
to a wide range of opinions, and also to promote dialogue 
between the Cabinet and the people. 

The theme of this town meeting was "Toward regional 
development full of individuality and charm through the 
promotion of tourism." People from around the country 
who have been recognized for their important contribu- 
tions to the promotion of regional tourism were invited. 
These people, designated as "Charisma Ambassadors of 
Tourism" (see "Tourism," APP Japan+ May edition) by the 
Cabinet Office and the Ministry of Land, Infrastructure 
and Transport, related their experiences of regional 
tourism development. 

During his opening greeting Prime Minister Koizumi 
(photo, second from right) said, "We are looking to share 
wisdom to unearth new tourist resources and revitalize 
local regions through regional development initiatives 
that will attract visitors from within Japan and overseas." 


Asia Broadband 
Program 


The Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts 
and Telecommunications set up the Asia Broadband 
Program on March 28. The Program aims to add vitality to 
the flow of information within the Asian region, and to es- 
tablish Asia as a global hub of information. This Program 
advocates the establishment by 2010 of an international net- 
work connecting Asian nations, and the facilitation of an 
environment to allow all the people of Asia to make use of 
the advantages offered by broadband technology. The 
Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts and 
Telecommunications and other relevant ministries will 
work to create such a broadband environment in collabora- 
tion with governments, private corporations, NPOs, and in- 


: ternational organizations. 


Health Promotion Law 

Implemented 

Increasing medical costs resulting from higher rates of 
lifestyle-related diseases, such as lung cancer among smok- 
ers or passive smokers, are becoming a social problem. 
From 2000, the Ministry of Health, Labor and Welfare has 
been promoting a ten-year plan, called "Healthy Japan 21," 
aiming for a healthier nation. 

On May 1 the Health Promotion Law was implemented. 
Its aim is to combine the policies of the "Healthy Japan 21" 
movement with laws that require the display of nutritional 
information on foodstuffs with the Nutrition Improvement 
Law, in order to improve the health and nutritional intake 
of the nation. 

For example, this law encourages those in charge of facili- 

ties where large numbers of people gather to 
work to organize separate areas for 










smokers and non-smokers, or to 
ban smoking altogether. There 
are no fines for those who do 
not adhere, but for public fa- 
cilities, railway stations or 
in highway service areas, it 
is not sufficient to rely on 
air-cleaning systems; more 
effective measures must be 
provided, such as leak-proof 
smoking areas with extractor 
fans to carry the smoke di- 
rectly outside. 
Ten major private railway com- 
panies in the Kanto area have opted to 
ban smoking completely rather than invest 
in new dividing walls and extractor fans. Also, the intention 
is that in highway service areas, all buildings, including 
restaurants, will become non-smoking. 


Human Frontier 

Science Program Assistance 

for 2003 

The Human Frontier Science Program (HSFP) was estab- 
lished in 1987 at the G-7 Venice Summit in response to a 
call by the Japanese Government for a program to be set 
up to promote international joint research in the field of 
life sciences. The Human Frontier Science Program 
Organization was established in Strasbourg, France, in 


1989, and since 1990 it has been providing grants for inter- 
national joint research, operating fellowship programs 
and hosting workshops. 

On 22 April, the results of the screening process for as- 
sistance in 2003 were announced. There were applications 
for grants from 549 teams, of which 31 were successful, in- 
cluding one involving the “use of nanomechanical probes 
to establish the role of water environments in biological 
functions.” 90 people were selected for fellowships from 
639 applicants. 


Virtual Ambassador for 

Japan-ASEAN Exchange Year 
An ambassador has been de- 
cided upon for the Japan- 
ASEAN Exchange Year 2003. 
She will be a “virtual model,” 
generated using computer 
graphics; suggestions are 
being collected for her name. 
The Japan-ASEAN Exchange 
Year will see a range of activ- 
ities between Japan and the 
ASEAN (Association of 
South East Asian Nations) 
members in such fields as 
culture, art, youth exchange, 





education and security. 


Cultural Heritage 

Online Plan 

The Agency for Cultural Affairs and the Ministry of Public 
Management, Home Affairs, Posts and Telecommunications 
are aiming to use broadband technology to make informa- 
tion about tangible and intangible cultural heritage available 
to the public. They are also promoting a Cultural Heritage 
Online Plan that allows for such information to be used 
within the constraints of copyright. 

Specifically, the objective is to create a portal site dedi- 
cated to information about cultural heritage, and to pro- 
mote the creation of a digital record and an accessible 
archive of the cultural heritage in the care of 1,000 muse- 
ums and art galleries in Japan by 2006. Also, efforts are un- 
derway to see information about cultural artifacts, artworks 
and other cultural heritage compiled and made available on 
the Internet. 


SOVERNMENT 


Council for 
Gender 

Equality Meets 
The Tenth Meeting of the 
Gender 
Equality was held at the 


Council for 


Prime Minister's Official 
Residence on April 8. At the meeting, the final report enti- 
tled "Measures to Support Women's Challenges" was com- 
piled, and it was handed to Prime Minister Koizumi by the 
Chair of the Specialist Committee on Basic Issues, Professor 
Sumiko Iwao of Musashi Institute of Technology. The re- 
port aims to increase the proportion of women in directive 
positions to 3096 by 2020, and it proposes the promotion of 
positive action to help women take up employment. It also 
recommends the development of an environment to help 
women overcome the challenges that face them by present- 
ing familiar models who have risen to these challenges. 

On receiving the report, Prime Minister Koizumi said, "Based 
on this report, I will continue to support women as they ven- 
ture into new fields of employment." He also expressed his in- 
tention to form a society in which men and women jointly 
participate, on a level with other developed countries. 


Aromascape Forum 
Held in Beppu 
One way to find out about 
some of Japan's sightseeing 
spots is through the Top 100 
Aromascapes. These are land- 
scapes from around Japan 
which have been selected for preservation; they are selected 
not just for their visual beauty but also for their fragrance. 
An example is the lavender fields of Furano in Hokkaido. 

The Top 100 Aromascapes project is sponsored by the 
Ministry of the Environment, which is holding the 
Aromascape Forum as part of the project. This provides an 
opportunity for local governments and organizations com- 
mitted to preserving and creating pleasant fragrances and 
their natural or cultural sources to meet and exchange in- 
formation or take lessons in relevant topics. This year's 
Aromascape Forum will be held in Beppu City, Oita 
Prefecture, on June 21 and 22. 

The Aromascape Forum will include seminars on the use 
of aromascapes for regional improvement, with presenta- 
tions given on actual examples of areas which have worked 
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to revitalize themselves while preserving the natural envi- 
ronment and its fragrances. There will also be aromather- 
apy trials and the chance to experience traditional Japanese 
fragrances such as aloeswood, which have been enjoyed 
since ancient times. 


UN Regional Cartographic 

Conference Held in Okinawa 

The 16th United Nations Regional Cartographic Conference 
for Asia and the Pacific (UNRCC-AP) and the Global 
Mapping Forum 2003 in Okinawa (GMFo3) will both be 
held in Ginowan City, Okinawa in July of this year. 

The UNRCC-AP is an inter-governmental conference, or- 
ganized by the United Nations. It aims to promote surveying 
and mapping projects in the Asia-Pacific region, thereby con- 
tributing to the economic and social development of the na- 
tions in the region. This year's conference will be attended by 
a total of around 250 people, including not only officials from 
the United Nations but also representatives from the na- 
tional surveying and mapping organizations of the Asia- 
Pacific region. Discussions will be held to promote 
international projects, including the joint observation of 
movement in the earth's crust and the management of geo- 
graphic information to gain an understanding of global 
changes. 

The GMFo3 is held to promote global mapping, the 
process of organizing the basic geographical information 
necessary for addressing global environmental problems. 
This information is gathered under international coopera- 
tion, and at the forum those who gather the data and those 
who use it for mapping will exchange experiences, informa- 
tion and opinions. 

Japan has played a leading role in both the UNRCC-AP 
and the GMF. In the Asia-Pacific region, Japan's work in 
such areas as the development of spacial data infrastruc- 
ture and the facilitation of a GPS continuous observation 
network is particularly advanced, and Japan is also working 
to contribute to the region by offering technical support to 
developing nations. 





^AN THROUGH STATISTICS 


Women at Work 


n June 1986 the Equal Employment Opportunity Law was 
I introduced to ensure equal opportunities and treatment for 
working men and women. Since then, the percentage of 
women in the workforce has increased steadily. 

As their desire to be employed becomes stronger we see 
that an increasing number of women are assuming executive 
roles, or taking on jobs of a specialist or technical nature. In 
order to secure positions of responsibility, more women are 
going on to higher education: in 2001, 32.7% of female high 
school leavers— 2.4 times the number for 1985—went on to 
university. Although women are now participating in society 
to an increasing extent, there are still issues remaining that 
need attention. 

If we look women's labor force participation rate by age, we 
see that in Japan many women leave their jobs when they get 
married and start a family, but return to the workforce when 
their children grow up and become less of a burden. This is 
manifested as an M-shaped curve on the graph. Many women 
want to work despite being married and having children, but 
the fact is that a lack of provision in society for working 
mothers means that they are obliged to give up their jobs. 
In contrast, it is the norm for Western women to continue 
working after getting married, and the percentage of women 
in the workforce remains constant without the slump in the 
middle. 

As women work and become economically independent 
they become able to pursue their own enjoyment and create 
options for themselves. As a result, many choose to marry 
later in life, or not at all. Difficulty in continuing work and in- 
equality in sharing the burden of housework are cited as dis- 
advantages of marriage and having children. The declining 
birthrate and the growing proportion of elderly people in the 
population are becoming major societal problems. More 
women are opting to marry late or not at all, but we need to 
create a society where those women who do marry and have 
children are able to remain in the workforce. 

— TOMOKO SHINTAKU 


Changes in the Number of People Employed 
Source: Statistics Bureau, Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts and 
Telecommunications 
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Heita Kawakatsu 


Is a Professor at the International Research 
Center for Japanese Studies. He is currently 
developing original cultural theories with a 
particular emphasis on global comparative 
economic history and the roles of Japan, 
Asia, and Europe. 

Professor Kawakatsu talks about the parallel 
development of Japan and Europe, and looks 
at the lessons to be learnt for the future. 


You advocate a theory which suggests that the modern 
civilization which developed in Europe and Japan was nurtured 
by trading activity in the oceans around the Eurasian continent. 
Could you explain this? 


The movement towards a modern society is generally thought 
to be represented by the transformation from an agricultural 
to an industrialized society. This way of thinking sees the in- 
dustrial revolution taking place in Great Britain initially, with 
Europe and North America following. In time Japan joined the 
process, with other Asian nations coming later, and the 
process leads us to the present day. 

In the current academic view of history, the emergence of 
modern society in Europe represents the formation of what is 
known as the “modern world system.” World systems such as 
the ancient Roman Empire, the Ming dynasty, or the Shin dy- 
nasty, have existed before in history, but these were all politi- 
cally based systems. The modern world system, which 
emerged in northern Europe, is economically based. By calling 
it the “modern world system" the difference with previous 
world systems can be clearly articulated. This view owes a lot 
to the work of the American social and economic historian 
Immanuel Wallerstein. The modern world system is regarded 
as having formed around the Atlantic Ocean, with Western 
Europe as the core, from the middle of the 15th century to the 
middle of the 17th century. 








How does this modern world system link with Japan? 

During the period in which this modern world system was 
forming, Japan was developing its modern Edo society. While 
the Europeans were embarking on the sea voyages of the Age 
of Discovery, Japan was also involved in overseas ventures. 
Both Europe and Japan were present on the seas around Asia. 

Seen from the old Asian civilization, Europe and Japan were 
both underdeveloped areas on the periphery of the Eurasian 
continent until the end of the medieval period. Both Europe 
and Japan introduced culture and institutions from the conti- 
nent, and both had large trade deficits. 

These deficits were not turned into surpluses until the 19th 
century. In Europe, the Atlantic economic region formed a tri- 
angular trading area, linking Europe, Africa, and America in a 
self-sustaining, oceanic trading cycle. Japan, on the other 
hand, adopted a policy of national isolation, almost com- 
pletely closing itself to the outside world. It formed a terres- 
trial, self-sustaining unit. In different ways, both Japan and 
Europe attained economic self-sufficiency and cultural inde- 
pendence from the Asian civilization. 

In response to the trade deficits that I mentioned earlier, a 
revolution in production occurred at both ends of the 
Eurasian continent at almost the same time. In Europe this 
became known as the Industrial Revolution, while Japan un- 


derwent an "industrious revolution." 


How does an industrious revolution differ from 
the Industrial Revolution? 


Production happens when land, capital, and labor are com- 
bined. At the time the Europeans discovered the American 
continent, land was plentiful but the population was small 
and labor was in short supply. It was logical to economize 
on labor while raising its productivity. When capital is added 
to this mix, technical innovation takes place and capital- 
intensive industry becomes possible. The Industrial 
Revolution is a logical outcome of this process. 

In contrast, Japan had a large population but a shortage of 
land. The logical choice here was to raise the productivity of 
the land. By spending a large amount of labor time on a lim- 
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ited area of land it was possible to raise productivity, and to 
achieve mass production of goods. This was a production rev- 
olution. Typical examples of this could be seen in the rice and 
cotton crops. Both economized on the use of capital by the in- 
creased labor-intensiveness of their exploitation. The term 
"industrious revolution" was coined by the Japanese eco- 
nomic historian Akira Hayami, and I agree with his ideas. 


Our modern culture is perhaps the first culture in human history 
in which making things is the most valuable activity—and it 
grew from these revolutions in production. 


Yes, that's right. However, there are differences between the 
development of Europe and Japan. Their relationship to the 
Eurasian continent and the seas around it were different. The 
European area of interest included the Indian Ocean, where 
Islam was prevalent. Japan was part of China's sphere of influ- 
ence around the China Sea. These external differences, which 
influenced a move away from Asia, had an influence on the 
construction of the European and Japanese world-views as 
time progressed. 

The modern world system constructs its world-view on the 
concept of “war and peace." This originates in the Islamic tradi- 
tion of dividing the world into Dar al-Harb and Dar al-Islam, 
the abode of war and the abode of peace. Based on this world- 
view, in Europe the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 ushered in the 
sovereign nation-state system, and the right to belligerency was 
considered to be one of the attributes of a sovereign nation. 

On the other hand, modern Edo society in Japan constructed its 
world-view on order and striving after virtue; power could be justi- 
fied in these terms. This is a world-view that can be called "moral 
politics," and was the belief system of the Ming dynasty in China. 

Modern Europe was thus based on a concept that produced 
"power politics," opening up the road to expansion by military 
means. Japan, at that time a closed country with a system 
based on moral politics, was witnessing a reduction of arma- 
ments. Firearms were introduced into Japan in 1543, and the 
country became the world's largest producer and user of the 
matchlock during its formative period. However, it soon re- 
turned to being a sword society, where only the samurai were 








allowed to carry the sword as a weapon. This reduction of arms 
was a manifestation of the world-view that I have described. 


It is interesting that different responses were born at 
the opposite ends of the Eurasian continent. 


Yes, indeed. We can go further and say that attitudes towards 
natural resources are even more obviously different. For mod- 
ern Europe, the unexplored American continent was an ap- 
parently endless frontier. This meant that Europe at that time 
had no recognition that natural resources could be exhausted. 
In fact, scarcity was only realized towards the end of the 19th 
century, when the lack of a particular resource raised its price, 
which in turn depressed demand. This then meant that new 
resources had to be found. There was also no awareness that 
exhausting a resource could create a crisis. This was despite 
the fact that the industrial revolution was wasteful of re- 
sources, burning vast quantities of coal to create energy. 


The "industrious revolution" is the exact opposite, then. 


Yes, it is. This was a production revolution, which minimized 
the use of resources, and also involved elaborate planning for 
recycling some of these resources. For example, rubbish from 
Edo was transported by rivers and canals to Edo Bay. On the 
journey, reusable rubbish was sorted for manure, fuel, and met- 
als, and then sent on to farmers, bathhouses or blacksmiths for 
re-use. There was no waste of valuable and limited resources. 


Why do you think that Japan moved to a closed economic 
system while Europe developed an open system? 


This is probably related to the results of great naval battles 
which both experienced just at the end of the medieval age 
and the start of the early modern period. In Europe, the 
Spanish monarch Philip II (1527-1598) ruled a vast empire, 
which included parts of the American continent and the 
Philippines. The combined fleets of Spain, the Papacy and 
Venice, were victorious against the Ottoman Empire in 1571 at 
the Battle of Lepanto, off the western coast of Greece. In con- 
trast, Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536-1598) dispatched Japan's 
troops to Korea between 1592 and 1598, but the military cam- 





paigns failed. As a consequence, Japan turned inwards, clos- 
ing itself off from the outside world. 

Of course, various factors came together to produce 
Europe's move outwards and Japan's inward-looking policy; 
these included the drive to acquire resources, and relations 
with the Islamic and Chinese cultures. But even though the 
reasons behind these military experiences are complex and 
remain far from clear, I think these battles had important 
ramifications for later developments. 


And then in 1853 the two sides met as Japan opened the 
country to the outside world once more. 


When Japan came into contact with the modern European so- 
ciety of that time, it took on board the notion that a modern 
nation should have wealth and strength. The basis of wealth 
was seen to be capitalism, and that of strength was the mili- 
tary capability of the nation. The Meiji government crossed 
over to the model of power politics, following a path away 
from Asia and towards Europe. Japan became the first mod- 
ern Asian nation alongside the Western powers. 


Japan's path of "wealth and strength" failed when the nation 
was defeated in World War II. 


Yes, and since then the Japanese constitution has renounced 
war and the country has limited its arms. However, I feel that 
the modern world system contains within it a logic whereby a 
nation needs wealth and strength. This is causing various 
problems around the world. 

I think that the logic of wealth and strength for nations rep- 
resents a civilization based on power. The modern world is 
faced with many serious issues, such as the nuclear threat, the 
gap between the North and South, the destruction of the envi- 
ronment, refugee problems, racial discrimination, and ethnic 
disputes. All of these issues, without exception, are the off- 
spring of a modern world system which is equated with a civi- 
lization based on power. If we are to transcend the issues 
produced by a civilization based on power, we need to switch 
to a civilization based on beauty. 

For example, look at global environmental problems. A 











"If we are to transcend the issues produced by 
a civilization based on power, we need to 
switch to a civilization based on beauty. 


great many people are deeply concerned about these prob- 
lems, and this may show a change in consciousness away 
from the civilization of power towards a civilization of beauty. 
The preservation of the global environment includes not pol- 
luting the earth, and not polluting is based on beauty as a 
value. People are showing real disgust towards aspects of the 
civilization of power, which has applied science and technol- 
ogy to the natural world, resulting in our current mass pro- 
duction, mass consumption, and mass waste. 


How has this change in people's consciousness happened? 


I think that it has been largely influenced by rapid progress in 
exploiting the technology that was developed for space explo- 
ration. This has enabled us to see Earth from satellites on a 
daily basis, and has drastically changed the way in which we 
view the world. When viewed from space Earth is small but 
beautiful, and can be seen as a single organic entity. The com- 
mon feeling produced is that life on Earth is precious and irre- 
placeable, and this cuts across cultures, national borders, and 
races. This feeling is new, having developed only in the late 
20th century. The beautiful blue planet—this is a strong 
image in our consciousness, and it can help us to prevent the 
devastation that a civilization of power can cause. 

Earth is influenced from space by the transfer in and out of 
energy, but there is almost no transfer of materials between 
Earth and space. If we look at Earth from space we see that 
materials circulate in changing form within the planet's 
closed system. I think that we could make use of the wisdom 
that Japan experienced during its time as a closed country, re- 
ducing its armaments and developing a circulation-based so- 
ciety. By looking at Earth as a closed eco-system, we could 
address many of the problems that afflict us. 

— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 





HEiITA KAWAKATSU studied economics and economic history 
at Waseda University, and he has a doctorate from Oxford 
University and a Professorship at Waseda. He has been a 
Professor at the International Research Center for Japanese 
Studies since 1998. 


TRADITIONAL ART 


CHOKIN 


[METAL ENGRAVING] 











The metal is heated and set in resin. A design is tapped out on the metal A hare and autumn flowe 
The resin holds it firmly in place. with a hammer and chisel. the characteristic lines 


TEXT BY 下 ANEKI INOKUMA 


Associate Specialist, Cultural Properties Department, Agency for Cultural Affairs 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HIROSHI OHASHI 
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GILT LETTER BOX WITH BUTTERFLY DESIGN 


Ihe design was beaten out on the underside of the metal 
sheet, giving a soft feel to the lines. 








GILT BRONZE BANNER (DETAIL) 


Tokyo National Museum 


Paintings and crafts that depicted angels were often used in ancient temples. 
Shown here is a section of a banner that came from Horyuji Temple in Nara. Silk 
banners with a distinctive shape are often found in Buddhist temples, but this 
banner was specially made of git bronze. In this section, a gold sash flutters in the 
air, and an angel dancing in the heavens bas been carved through the metal. The 
curved lines of the angel have a beautiful flow, and the surrounding clouds are 
soft. The expressions of the angel and the folds of the garments have been ren- 
dered in gentle lines, skillfully created by the cold chisel of a craftsman. 
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OCTAGONAL MIRROR (DETAIL OF BACK) 


Shosoin Repository, Nara 


This mirror dates back to the Tang Dynasty of China (8th century). A thin metal 
plate depicting a bucolic village has been attached to the rear. Its special attraction 
lies in the lines of the picture drawn by a cold chisel onto the metal. The detailed 
round patterns crowded into the vacant spaces of the picture were created using à 
metalworking technique developed in China. The round pattems (known as 
nanako, or "fish roe" in Japanese) give variations to the light reflected from the va- 
cant spaces, making the picture appear as though it were floating. This became an 
important feature of the expression used in metalworking in East Asia after it 
spread from China to the Korean Peninsula and Japan. 


etal is used in crafts throughout the world. Craft 

techniques using metals are known to have existed 

since the ancient civilizations of China, India, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. Since metalworking techniques are 
based on specialized knowledge, these crafts do not always 
develop of their own accord in a given region. Japan's geo- 
graphical situation as an island country off the far eastern 
shores of the Eurasian continent meant that from ancient 
times it received Chinese culture either directly from China it- 
self, or else via the Korean Peninsula. Metalworking tech- 
niques were first brought to the Japanese archipelago along 
with agricultural and other techniques. 

Craft techniques require the skillful use of the characteris- 
tics of the raw materials to produce objects. Metal can be cast 
by melting it at high temperature and pouring the molten 
metal into a mold to shape it, or it can be forged by using heat 
to soften it and then hammering the soft metal into the de- 
sired shape. Objects produced by casting or forging can then 
be decorated by using a chisel to engrave pictures or motifs, 
either on or completely through the surface. This technique of 
metal engraving is known as chokin in Japanese. The designs 
on metal crafts offer a flavor that is different from pictures 
painted on silk or paper, and many different forms of expres- 
sion have developed since ancient times. 

Buddhism arrived in Japan from the Paekche Kingdom on 
the Korean Peninsula around the 6th century, and at the same 
time craftsmen and builders came to build temples. Buddhist 
temples are always exquisitely decorated, and the craftsmen 
brought with them the techniques for this decoration. It was 
the metalworkers who came to Japan from overseas to deco- 
rate temples who really laid the foundations for Japan's own 
metalwork traditions. An example of their work can be seen 
at Horyuji Temple in Nara, the world's oldest wooden 





GAUNTLET (DETAIL) 


Kasuga Taisha Shrine, Nara 


This gilt bronze fitting is part of the gauntlets that are said to have been wom by 
Minamoto Yoshitsune (159-89), a farnous horse-rnounted warrior. The section of 
the gauntlet shown here protects the back of the hand. The pictorial scene shows 
a butterfly resting on a chrysanthemum above an ocean wave. A sheet of bronze 
was shaped to render the butterfly and the chrysanthemum in a three-dimen- 
sional form, and the waves have been carved through the metal. Designs have 
also been engraved on the butterfly's wings. Metal fittings with detailed designs 
such as these decorated many parts of the armor used by samurai warriors. Th 
mounted warriors must have created a fearsome yet beautiful spectacle. 


Buddhist temple. A metalworking technique known as 
sukashibori (lit. “through carving") was used to make gilt 
bronze ornaments in the shape of a type of banner typical to 
Buddhist decoration. In this technique, the vacant spaces of a 
picture engraved on a metal sheet are cut out, leaving the pic- 
ture rendered as a silhouette. 

In China, the Tang dynasty was established in the 8th cen- 
tury. This was an empire that took great pride in its advanced 
culture, and Japan sent students to China where they were 
greatly influenced by the culture of the Tang Court. Some of 
the objects they brought back at that time still remain in the 
Shosoin Repository in Nara, where the techniques that were 
used to make them can be studied. A unique metalworking 
technique that appeared during the Tang dynasty used dotted 
patterns like fish roe in the vacant spaces of a picture en- 
graved on a metal surface. This gave variations to the bright- 
ness of the vacant sections, making the picture appear as if it 
were floating. This artistic expression, which was produced 
using a round-edged chisel, spread gradually across the 
Korean Peninsula and Japan. 

Japan's own metalworking techniques grew on the founda- 
tion of these techniques from China and Korea. As the samu- 
rai warrior class gained strength from about the middle of the 
12th century, they became interested in making a variety of 
battle gear. Carved metal adorned their helmets, armor and 
swords. The special characteristics of metal were used to the 
full in a variety of techniques that created raised and en- 
graved forms, or open spaces through the metal. 

The samurai class in Japan slipped into the annals of his- 
tory around the middle of the 19th century, when the country 
transformed itself into a modern state. With the disappear- 
ance of the samurai class the metalworking artisans who had 
been producing battle gear used their skills to fashion articles 





GILT VASE 
By Mitsuo Masuda, 1997 


The design in the middle of the almost spherical vase shows a single hare, picked 
out against a background of autumn plants. The hare is looking back over its 
shoulder at the moon, in a deeply evocative scene which encapsulates the 
Japanese sense of beauty. The figure of the hare and the graceful shape of the 
plants, gently waving in the autumn breeze, are depicted in the simple lines of 
metalwork. The moon is suggested by the round jar and the circular lines endos- 
ing the picture. The shape of the jar and the design are in perfect harmony with 
each other. This is an exquisite work, full of the special charm that can only be 
tound in works of metal. 


for daily use, such as flower vases and personal ornaments. 
Japan's policy of isolation from the outside world ended, and 
exchanges with the West began to flourish. Through the 
World Expo and other events that were popular in Europe at 
the time, the Japanese learned about the aesthetics of 
Western art. A pioneer of modern crafts in Japan was the ce- 
ramic artist Kenkichi Tomimoto (1886-1963), who was in- 
spired by the thinking of the English designer William Morris. 
Tomimoto studied in England, and was interested in produc- 
ing crafts with artistic merit utilizing traditional techniques. 
Before Tomimoto, craftspeople made use of established de- 
signs; he emphasized the creation of individualistic designs 
based on the artist's own observations of nature. 

The metalworker Mitsuo Masuda (b. 1909) was a student of 
Tomimoto, and he endeavored to produce artistic metal carv- 
ings following his teacher's approach to the art. Masuda made 
careful sketches of the birds, animals and flowers he observed 
through his own eyes, and he used these sketches as the basis 
for his designs. He used traditional engraving to render these 
designs with the special feel of metalwork, different from ordi- 
nary paintings. Lines drawn with a cold chisel have strength and 
impart the special texture of the metal. The "fish roe" technique 
used for highlighting pictures or motifs engraved on the body of 
a vessel gives variations to the light reflected from the surface of 
the metal that would otherwise have become rather monoto- 
nous. The engraving techniques seen on works produced in an- 
cient times come alive when they are rendered on works made 
today. Highly praised for the artistic works he has produced 
using these traditional techniques, Masuda was designated by 
the Government as the holder of an Important Intangible 
Cultural Property in 1991. At age 94, Masuda is still deeply en- 
gaged in his work as a craftsman producing works of the highest 
quality, while passing on his skills to the next generation. 
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MIZUKOSHI 


"Tue first thing that strikes anyone stepping into a 


tropical or sub-tropical forest is the mass of living crea- 


tures to be found there. Not just the brilliantly colored butter- 
flies and birds, but also the frogs and snakes that have 
adopted more subdued natural colors to hide themselves 
from potential prey or predators. One cannot help be capti- 
vated by the peculiar forms of these creatures, living out such 
dramatic lives. 


The flora is equally wondrous and diverse. Trees stretch 





out branches in every direction, some also sending out aerial 
or buttress roots from on high. There is something quite un- 
worldly and eerie about the shapes these trees assume. And 
among them are the spiny tree ferns; these are the very same 
species of ferns that flourished 150 million years ago, when 
dinosaurs roamed the earth. 

In Japan, there are two kinds of tree ferns. Both were car- 
ried up on the Kuroshio current, and are found as far north 


as Owase in Mie Prefecture. The spiny tree fern (Cyathea 


lepifera) has a thicker trunk, and can grow to a height of al- 


most 10 meters. It is also found further south in Japan. Of all 
the stands of tree ferns I have observed, that on 
Kinsakubaru on the island of Amami Oshima is the largest 
and best preserved. 

When standing quietly among tree ferns, one is reminded 
that the forest's history stretches back to ancient times. The 
incredible scale of their existence seems to transport us back 


to those wild, ancient times. 





ELECTION 


Sweet Treat 


These exquisite little toys come like afterthoughts when you buy caramel candy. Japanese people 
seem to go for small things, so small wonder these little freebies are so popular. 

Candy maker Ezaki Glico has an 80-year history of giving away little toys with its candy. The first 
toys were made of paper, but now they are made of anything from wood and bamboo to metal, 
rubber, celluloid and plastic, and each one comes in its own box. Miniature versions of electrical 
appliances, accessories, figures of characters—the toys reflect the times in which they appeared. 

The latest series has a nostalgic feel, though—it is a collection of cars, comic heroes and other 
items from the 1960s. They are priced at just one or two hundred yen, which is a small price to pay 
for the pleasure of anticipating what is in the box. 


| want to thank APP: Japan for doing such a fine job of covering one of 
the world's most pressing global problems: water. Your special feature on 
water in the June 2003 edition touched on an issue that all of us need to 
know more about but unfortunately overlook, because we in Tokyo are 
spoilt with a seemingly endless supply of fresh drinking water. 

| have traveled much of Asia and Africa as a photojournalist during the 


past decade, and have seen for myself how the sheer lack of fresh water 
is shaping societies in developing countries. 

In developed countries 90 out of every 100 people have access to 
drinking water. In southern Africa however, 90 out of every 100 people 
are without clean drinking water. 
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Photo by Takahiro Sakuma 


Water scarcity is a problem that will affect every continent and every 
household in the coming years. It is the duty of rich nations like Japan to 
support water projects in developing nations so that the people in poorer 
countries can have access to a basic human right, water. 

With the help of Japan through funding such projects and technology, 
we can make a difference. 

| thank you again for highlighting this issue that affects millions of peo- 
ple across the globe. 

Andy Rain 


Photojournalist 
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TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE JULY 2003— SEPTEMBER 2003 


7/2 (Wed) — 7/4 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

13th FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 
EXPO & CONFERENCE (FINETECH JAPAN) 
FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY EXPO 
Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


7/3 (Thu) — 7/5 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥2000 
14th International Stationery & Office 
Products Fair Tokyo 

ISOT Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


7/3 (Thu) - 7/5 (Sat) Trade ¥2000 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE MACHINES & 
EQUIPMENT EXPO TOKYO 

OFMEX Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


7/9 (Wed) — 7/11 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
Software Development Expo & Conference 
in Tokyo 

SODEC Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3345-8500 


7/16 (Wed) — 7/18 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥2000 
EXPO COMM WIRELESS JAPAN 2003 
E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


7/16 (Wed) - 7/18 (Fri) Guest Only Free 
INTERNATIONAL MODERN HOSPITAL 
SHOW 2003 

Nippon Omni-management Association 
Tel: 03-3403-8615 Fax: 03-3403-5716 


7/16 (Wed) — 7/18 (Fri) Trade ¥2000 
The 5th Japan International Seafood & 
Technology Expo 

Seafood Expo Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


7/18 (Fri) - 7/20 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE Office 


Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


7/23 (Wed) — 7/25 (Fri) 
Cable Television 2003 
Secretariat of the Japan Cable Television Fair 
2003 Steering Committee 

Tel: 03-3544-5199 Fax: 03-3544-8110 


Trade/Public Free 


7/27 (Sun) Public 
Summer Live Festa 2003 
Studio YOU 

Tel: 03-5828-001 1 


7/27 (Sun) Public ¥1500 

Hobby EXPO 2003 

Hobby EXPO Committee 

Tel: 03-3354-1418 Fax: 03-3354-8528 


7/30 (Wed) — 8/1 (Fri) Public ¥1000 
e-Learning WORLD 2003 

CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


7/30 (Wed) — 8/1 (Fri) 
APS-SC 2003 
Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


Trade ¥1000 


8/3 (Sun) Public ¥2000 

Wonder Festival 2003 Summer 
Wonder Festival project office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


8/8 (Fri) - 8/10 (Sun) Trade/Public Y1500 
AUTO GALLERY TOKYO 2003 

AUTO GALLERY ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-5246-6040 Fax: 03-5828-2535 


8/22 (Fri) — 8/24 (Sun) Public ¥1200 





THE 4TH INTERNATIONAL MODEL RAILROAD 
CONVENTION JAPAN 

Japan Association of Model Railroaders 
Non-Profit Organization 

Tel: 03-3954-7773 Fax: 03-3954-7771 


8/23 (Sat) — 8/24 (Sun) Public ¥1500 

The Amateur Radio Festival Ham Fair 2003 
The Japan Amateur Radio League, Inc. JARL 
Tel: 03-5395-3118 Fax: 03-5395-3134 


8/24 (Sun) Public 

Good Comic City 10 in ARIAKE 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


8/28 (Thu) — 8/30 (Sat)  Trade/Public ¥1000 
Good Design Presentation 2003 

Japan Industrial Design Promotion 
Organization 

Tel: 03-3435-5626 Fax: 03-3432-7346 


8/28 (Thu) — 8/30 (Sat) Public ¥500 
SIGN & DISPLAY SHOW 2003 

Tokyo Outdoor Advertising Association 
Tel: 03-3626-2251 Fax: 03-3626-2255 


9/2 (Tue) — 9/5 (Fri) Trade Free 

THE 56th TOKYO INTERNATIONAL 
GIFT SHOW Autumn 2003 
INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW Operations 
Division 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 
9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade Free 
Japan Jewellery Fair 2003 

Japan Jewellery Fair Secretariat Office 
Tel: 03-5551-7292 Fax: 03-5551-4489 


9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
AUTO-ID EXPO 2003/BIOMTRICS EXPO/ 
CARD EXPO 


CNT Inc. 
Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
VACUUM 2003-Japan Vacuum Show 

CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
International Industrial Cleaning Expo 

The Japan Industrial Journal (Promotion Division) 
Tel: 03-3273-6184 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Soil and Groundwater Remediation 
Technology Expo 

The Japan Industrial Journal (Promotion Division) 
Tel: 03-3273-6184 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


9/11 (Thu) - 9/13 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
41st Amusement Machine Show 

Japan Amusement Machinery Manufacturers 
Association 

Tel: 03-3438-2363 Fax: 03-5472-7115 


9/14 (Sun) - 9/15 (Mon) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2003 Fashion Industry System Machine & 
Attachment exhibition 

FISMA Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3503-7611 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


9/22 (Mon) - 9/28 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
International Graphic Arts Show 

Japan Graphic Arts Suppliers Committee 

IGAS 2003 Office 

Tel: 03-3434-2656 Fax: 03-3434-0301 





The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
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Garden Beer Terrace 


Sekirei 
— nei a ten oe Sat/Sun Holiday 


21:00 Last orders for food 
June August 





21:30 Last orders for drinks 

e Opening time may vary 
This summer, enjoy the cool breeze at the Sekirei 
Beer Terrace, part of Meiji Kinenkan. In the delightful 
setting of a Japanese garden, traditional Japanese 
dances are performed nightly. Surrounded by the 
lush greenery you can forget the frantic pace of the 
modern city, and relax with drinks and the elegance 
of dances from another era. 


Sekirei 
Beer Terrace 


' a 





Traditional Japanese Entertainment and Dance 


Daily Program 
The gentle tinkling of a wind-chime, the bustle « 


people in the streets... the sounds of a Japanes 
summer have remained unchanged since tim 
immemorial. Our show in the garden of Mei 
Kinenkan recreates this atmosphere of old Japan. 

The program has many light performances on th 
theme of people and scenes from olden-day Japaı 
The vendors, the street performers, the man 
different characters that contributed to the vibranc 
of Edo-era Japan—you can see them all in our dai 
program. 


Meiji Kinenkan 
http://www.meijikinenkan.gr.jp/ 


The Garden Beer Terrace Plan 
http://www.meijikinenkan.gr.jp/sekirei/ 
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A new millennium, a new Toppan. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


The Roots of Technology 


Japan is one of the few countries in the world to have modernized under its own strength 
during the latter half of the 19th century. What was the secret to this success? 


“The research we have been doing suggests that the answer 
is to be found in the Edo period,” says Kazuyoshi Suzuki, 
Senior Curator of the Department of Science and Engineering 
at the National Science Museum in Ueno Park, Tokyo. Suzuki 
is leader of the Edo Monozukuri Project, which was launched 
by the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology in fiscal 2001. Monozukuri literally means “mak- 
ing things’; it refers particularly to using skilled, hands-on 
labor. The Edo Monozukuri Project is a five-year investiga- 
tion which aims to uncover and reevaluate data on technol- 
ogy dating back to the Edo period (1603-1868). This material 
will be collated in order to gain a clearer perspective on the 
history of science and technology in Japan. 

Japan’s long policy of national seclusion came to an end in 
1854, toward the end of the Edo period. The general view has 
been that Japan started to actively introduce technology and 
civilization from the West after the Meiji Restoration in 1868, 
when the ruling Tokugawa shogunate collapsed and the 
Emperor was returned to the throne. However, as investiga- 
tions into data on technology from the Edo period proceeds, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that technological capabili- 
ties and scientific knowledge had already developed to a re- 
markably high level during this period. 

The mechanical clock, for instance, was brought to Japan 
by Francis Xavier, a Jesuit missionary, in 1551. Records show 
that a Japanese-made mechanical clock had already appeared 
by 1593, not long after the arrival from the West. It is interest- 
ing to note that Japan did more than just absorb and apply ad- 
vanced technology in a very short time; the case of the 
mechanical clock shows that there were also epoch-making 
breakthroughs in this country. In those days, concepts of time 
in Europe and Japan were different. Europe used a fixed time 
method where one day was divided into 24 hours, while Japan 
used a temporal method in which daylight time was divided 
into 12 units. The length of the time unit changed with seasonal 
variations of the duration of daylight. Japanese engineers had to 
develop their own solutions to produce a clock with unequal 
hours, something rarely seen even since then. 

The technology that was developed to produce the clock 
was also applied to precision mechanical devices in windup 


dolls, and in measuring instruments used by astronomers an« 
cartographers. These are good examples of how technologica 
breakthroughs in one field can also benefit other fields. Suzuk 
surmises that the technological innovations which Japan ac 
cumulated during the Edo period enabled the country to ab 
sorb and make use of the Western technology and civilizatior 
that arrived during the Meiji period that followed. 

How was Japan able to accumulate such technology durin; 
the Edo period? "Simply put, the Edo period was a time o 
many blessings," says Suzuki. The Edo period was unusual ii 
world history in that it enjoyed a long stretch of peace lastin; 
two and half centuries. Although there were different socia 
ranks the gap between rich and poor was not great, and soci 
ety as a whole was fairly affluent. 

In this relatively egalitarian society, members of all socia 
strata—from upper-class samurai and daimyo (regional lords 
to the common townspeople—were educated enough to enjo: 
the latest technologies and knowledge. Edo society supporte 
highly skilled artisans, the engineers of those days, along witl 
scholars and dilettantes who immersed themselves in studie 
that led to new knowledge. According to Suzuki, this was thi 
special feature of Japan during the Edo period that nurturec 
the tradition of making things. 

The results of this research are now being shown to th: 
public through some 500 items on display at Expo 'Edo 
Science and Technology of the Edo Era, which is open fron 
June 24 to August 31 at the National Science Museum. This 
exhibition commemorates the 400th anniversary of the 
founding of the Tokugawa shogunate, which ruled most of 
Japan during the Edo period. "The Japanese people today 
are suffering from a lack of confidence, and Japan also 
lacks the trust of many countries overseas," explains 
Suzuki. "One of the aims of our research is to restore 
that confidence and trust, and this exhibition provides 





us with an opportunity to help realize this aim." 

Expo 'Edo' looks set to stimulate a new awareness 
of the tradition for making things that emerged from 
Japan's own home-grown culture, and contribute to 
building a new self-image for its people. 

— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 





Japanese Mechanical Clock 

Attached to the dial is a rotating hand 
in the shape of Ursa Major. 
(National Science Museum) 





Wooden Skeleton 
A model of a human skeleton made in hinoki (Japanese cedar) wood by 
a bonesetter around 1819. (National Science Museum) 





Celestial Globe 
The globe shows stars, the Milky Way and the equator; the attached ring 
shows the horizon. (Private collection) 





Camera of Engraved Lacquerware 
A camera from the latter part of the Edo period (1603-1868). 
After lacquering, the surface was engraved. (Fukui City History Museum) 


SCIENCE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WATARU MUKAI 


The first public proposal for the Human Genome Project 
was made by Nobel prizewinner Renato Dulbecco in the 
American journal Science in March 1986. The basic principles 
of DNA sequencing had been established in the 1970s, but it 
took a very long time before the technology matured enough 
to start the Human Genome Project. 

In order to decode the sequence of the human genome, it is 
necessary to have automated DNA sequencers. Akiyoshi 
Wada, a professor at the University of Tokyo, started the proj- 
ect to develop an automated sequencer to determine the base 


sequence of DNA in 1981, with the support of the Science and 


Technology Agency. He announced his work at a workshop of 


the 1987 Hayashibara Forum held in Okayama Prefecture, 


Japan, under the auspices of the Hayashibara Foundation. This 
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A capillary sequencer: Using fine capillaries, the sequencer ca 
work on processing 96 sets of base sequences at the same ti 
takes less than two hours for each operation, and in one day 
600,000 sequences can be read. 


it 





caused great interest among the world's scientists, and was 
major impetus for the start of the Human Genome Project. 

In October 1990 the United States government started it 
own project to decode the human genome. It was joined b 
Japan, the United Kingdom and other countries, marking th 
start of the international Human Genome Project. At the firs 
stage the research was a completely non-commercial, publi 
undertaking. The project was not an agreement betwee 
countries at national level; instead, each country set up it 
own Human Genome Project, and the researchers collab« 
rated with each other in advancing the project overall. 

The Human Genome Project was given a 15-year timelin« 
divided into five-year phases. During the first phase of th 


project, the work of mapping the genome was completed. Th 


aim of this phase was to develop a solid basis for DNA se- 
quencing by building up a library of DNA fragments and map- 
ping the fragments for analysis. The phase of actually decoding 
the base sequence of the genome did not start until 1996. For 
this phase, large centers for the sequencing work and huge 
databases for all the information were necessary, and the indi- 
vidual countries involved needed to work together more 
closely than they had been doing up until then. An interna- 
tional consortium between the US, the UK, Japan, France, 
Germany and China was formed, and each country established 
its own sequencing center. 

Even though the decoding phase had started in earnest, the 
capability of the automated DNA sequencer was not as high as 
initially expected, and there was a very real worry that the proj- 
ect would not reach completion on schedule. The process being 
used for the analysis at this time was based on slab gel se- 
quencing. In this, a DNA sequencing 
gel was mounted between two glass 
plates, and by applying an electric 
field the DNA fragments were sepa- 
rated and the sequence read. Efforts 
to speed up this process by increas- 
ing the voltage were unsuccessful be- 
cause of a purely physical problem: 
the heat produced by the high volt- 
age caused the glass to break. 

To speed up the decoding, a new 
machine for reading the sequence 
was brought in. This was the capillary sequencer, which had 
first been developed around 1995. In this machine the gel was 
put in extremely fine capillary tubes; because heat elimination 
was more efficient, it was possible to subject the gel to a high 
voltage. It seemed an ideal solution, but there was a problem: 
the system could not read the sequence from a large number 
of capillaries at the same time. The solution was found by 
Japanese researcher Hideki Kambara, then working at Hitachi 
Corporation. By coming up with a completely new detection 
system, he succeeded in developing a new type of machine in 
which multiple samples could be read, vastly improving the 
speed of data output. The speed of reading the genome se- 
quence was increased ten-fold, and this ranks as one of Japan's 
most important contributions to the Genome Project. 

By 1999 the sequencing centers throughout the world had 
all installed the new equipment, and high-speed analysis had 
started. There was another reason for the consortium to ac- 
celerate the sequencing work: Celera Genomics, a new 
biotechnology company, was attempting to decode the 
genome before the international team and use the results for 





Professor Yoshiyuki Sakaki is the leader of Japan's 
human genome sequencing effort. 
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commercial ends. A fierce race developed, and both sides suc- 
ceeded in generating a rough draft of the genome sequence 
around the same time, in June 2000. Celera stopped work on 
decoding the sequence at this stage, but in order to build a 
firm foundation for the future of medicine it was essential for 
the international team to produce complete data. Although 
196 of the genome cannot be decoded with current technol- 
ogy, the decoding of the remainder with an accuracy of more 
than 99.9996 was completed in April 2003. 

With this stage completed, the challenge that lies ahead is 
to uncover the relationship between 
the small differences in the genome 
sequence and the differences be- 
tween individual humans. Aside 
from this, the genome data will 
prove a powerful instrument in work 
on three basic questions that have 
fascinated biologists since ancient 
times. The first of these is the secret 
of development and differentiation. 
New organisms are born following 
fertilization; the timing of growth 
and development is essentially the same within a species, and 
the offspring are always of the same species as their parents. 
The information for this is written in the genome, but the un- 
derlying mechanism is one of the great mysteries of biology. 
The decoding of the genome will help to unravel this mystery. 

The second area where the human genome data will prove 
invaluable is the brain. The genome determines the basic 
parts making up the framework of the brain. If the working of 
the brain in terms of its relation to genes can be clarified, it 
will advance our understanding of the brain. 

The third area to which the genome data will be important is 
evolution. If the human genome can be compared to that of 
other organisms, it will give an understanding of how organisms 
select genes to adapt to their environment, and the process of 
evolution. It will also give a better understanding of the particu- 
lar characteristics that separate humans from other animals. 

More than anything, I believe that decoding the human 
genome will prove to be a pivotal development in our under- 
standing of ourselves. 

— COMPILED FROM AN INTERVIEW BY MIHO NAMBA 
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Help for Working Women 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KEI ORIHARA 


Japanese women enjoy good health, and they have the longest lifespan in the world. They are also among 
the most highly educated in the world. However, there are many challenges preventing women from full 
realizing their skills and abilities in society. 


Proportion of Managerial 
Positions Filled by Women 


Source: ILO Yearbook of Labour Statistics 2000; 
Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, 
Posts and Telecommunications Statistics Bureau 
"Labour Force Survey." 
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Graphics by Go Izuka 


The United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP) compiles the Gender Empowerment 
Measure (GEM), which measures the activities of 
women in society as part of its annual Human 
Development Report. Japan ranked 32nd among 66 
nations on this measure, one of the lowest scores 
for a developed nation. 

The working population (ages of 15 to 64) is ex- 
pected to decrease in this country, a result of the 
declining birthrate and an aging population. There 
needs to be a restructuring of lifestyles in order to 
ensure the continued prosperity of society: women 
must be able to play a more active role in society, 
and men should be allowed to pursue a more re- 
laxed lifestyle as well. 

At present there are very few 
female members of the 




















National Diet, and few fe- 
male managers in private 
corporations or public 
service. There is also a low 
proportion of women engi- 
neers and researchers. In 


addition, there is still not enough institutional sup 
port to allow women to combine careers with child 
raising or care of aging relatives. 

In order to address these issues the Council fo! 
Gender Equality, one of the Prime Minister's advi 
sory boards, released a report entitled "Measures ti 
Support Women's Challenges." The aim of this re 
port is to promote the further advancement o 
women in society, and the discussions leading up t« 
it were based on a directive from Prime Ministe: 
Junichiro Koizumi. 

The first of the specific measures mentioned ir 
the report is the promotion of positive action 
Positive action (also known as "affirmative action" 
in this case is defined as independent, positive ef 
forts by individual companies and other organiza 
tions to promote women's activities in th: 
workplace, with the aim of eliminating gender dis 
crimination. In the field of employment, the govern 
ment has supported positive action by corporation: 
based on the Equal Employment Opportunity Law 
However, the reality is that only 26.396 of all corpo 
rations are making efforts in this area, and the im 


KUMIKO MIYAZAKI 
works at Chiyoda Engineering 
Consultants, Inc. Last April 
she became Manager of the 
No. 3 Technological and 
Urban Development Planning 
Section. She is qualified in 
engineering and pollution 
control. 


MITSUKO TSUCHIY) 
is Customer Service Manag 
for major distributor Aeon 
Co., Ltd. Most of the unive! 
sity graduates Aeon hires a 
women, and the company 
makes efforts to recruit 
women for management c 
portunities. 


portance of taking such measures is not fully appre- 
ciated. Some other countries have made positive ac- 
tion in the employment of women a legal obligation 
for employers, and future Council discussions will 
look at possible law formation while studving ex- 
amples from other legal systems. The Measures to 
Support Women's Challenges also call for the 
spread of positive action to spheres outside employ- 
ment, such as entrepreneurship, NPO activities and 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. 

The Measures to Support Women's Challenges 
include a numerical target: an increase to a 3096 
ratio of managerial or other positions of authority 
filled by women by the year 2020. Currently, the pro- 
portion of such positions filled by women in Japan 
is just 8.996. This is significantly lower than the cor- 
responding figure for other advanced coutries (see 
graph page 6). 

One more provision of the Measures to Support 
Women's Challenges is a combined information 
network. This proposed system would allow women 
making efforts in their own fields towards gender 
equity to access necessary support information eas- 
ily, beyond the limits of each governmental agency's 
independent information stores. 

In order to bring these support strategies into re- 
ality a change of thinking will be necessary, not only 
for government institutions, but for companies, ed- 
ucational and research bodies, and for each 


Japanese citizen. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 








Risa Tanaka became the editor of Sendenkaigi, a monthly publication aimed at the mar- 
keting and advertising industries, when she was only 29. 

"Many people were more impressed with my co-workers, who accepted my becom- 
ing editor, than they were with me!" she laughs. "| guess the company sort of took a 
gamble on me." 

Sendenkaigi celebrates its 5oth anniversary next year, and was Japan's first special- 
ized newsstand periodical devoted to the study of advertising and marketing. During the 
latter half of the 1990s sales of the magazine sunk precipitously, falling below 30,000 
copies per month. The decline was largely due to the impact of the collapse of the bub- 
ble economy, and the aging of the magazine's readership. Tanaka was charged with the 
task of rejuvenating Sendenkaigi. She gave the magazine a more visual layout, and re- 
newed its contents to appeal to a younger generation of readers aged around 30. 

Her predecessor was a man in his 50s, and the other staff members had much more 
experience than she did. At first, Tanaka was almost confounded by the task of revitaliz- 
ing the magazine and dealing with these personnel challenges. However, when asked if 
she faced any conflict because she was a woman, Tanaka replied that she felt none at all. 

"Being editor of a magazine is a job in journalism rather than business, so 1 did not 
have to worry too much about the typical business niceties when meeting clients. For 
that reason, | was able to maintain a strong front. | look quite young, though, and at first 
| would sometimes have to meet people, and even when | was standing right in front of 
them they would ask, ‘So, who's the editor at Sendenkaigi now?" 

Tanaka says that for her the key to staying on the managerial track is not to get too 
worried, and to always be herself. “A lot of Japanese women who have achieved a cer- 
tain success in their careers are ‘honor-roll types,’ who believe they must do everything 
perfectly," she says. “I think it is important for women in managerial positions not to get 
too caught up in their own issues, but to also try and guide the next generation of 
women leaders. This is vital to creating an environment friendlier to women workers." 

Tanaka married at the age of 33, and had her first child in March 2002. She worked 
up until three days before giving birth, and returned to work after taking only two 
months of maternity leave. 

"| was the first female employee at my company to return to work as a regular em- 
ployee after giving birth. Up until just a few years ago, women were forced to choose ei- 
ther between having a family or a career: either one, not both. However, if women 
manage their choices well early on, ! believe they can have both a career and a family. 

"The problem is that around 9096 of Japanese companies are small- to medium-sized 
enterprises, and these companies often lack the personnel to actually make maternity 
leave systems work. | would like to see national and local governments, NPOs, and other 
groups join together to provide a framework to help working women." 


RISA TANAKA was born in 1966, and graduated from Gakushuin University in 1989. 
She worked at an advertising company until 1993, and then joined the Editorial Division of 
the monthly Sendenkaigi magazine. In 1995, Tanaka became the magazine's editor. 
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production and mass Consumption 
have brought benefits to many 
people, but they have caused 
large-scale waste, depleted 
resources and global warming. 
Japan's Basic Plan for Establishing a 
Recyding-based Society aims to 
change the present society—based 
on production, use and disposal— 
to a recycling-based society. 


In the post-war period Japan achieved a high economic growth rate, and the 

country enjoyed an economic boom in the bubble period of the 1980s. In the current, 
post-bubble period the speed of its economic growth has tailed off, and 

Japan is becoming a society that values holding on longer to usable items. 


Designer Secondhand Shop 

This shop is located on the Loop Road No. 8 in 
Tokyo's Setagaya Ward. On the first floor is an at- 
mospheric café which could have been lifted 
straight out of an Edward Hopper painting. On the 
second floor is an exquisitely balanced array of 
1960s-style chairs, crockery and cutlery, toys, and 
other bits and pieces. Visitors usually express great 
surprise when they learn that almost all items on 
sale are secondhand goods. 

This is D&Department, one of a new breed of 
shops that collect secondhand goods of a superior 
design for resale. Kenmei Nagaoka, who has been a 
graphic designer for some 20 years, opened the 
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first store in November 2000; last year he opened a 
new store in Osaka. One day when Nagaoka was 
pursuing his hobby of looking around secondhand 
shops, he was shocked to find that pots, chairs, and 
other objects designed by famous designers were 
being left out in front of the store come rain or 
shine, and being sold off for a song. He realized 
that these items had no value beyond their func- 
tional worth. 

The philosophy for such secondhand shops as 
D&Department was that if those goods, which had 
stood hidden away at the backs of shops around 
town, were rebranded as "designer goods" they 
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could receive a new lease of life. Treasures are 
sought nationwide at places such as secondhand 
shops and bankrupted traditional Japanese inns. 
They are thoroughly cleaned, and put on display in 
stores. They can even be stripped down, taken apart 
and reassembled for sale as completely different 
goods. Based on his aesthetic sense, Nagaoka se- 
lects only those items with a superior design, and 
breathes new life into them. 

Nagaoka explains, "One way of reproducing is by 
breaking or melting an object down and recreating 
it, but if something is that easy to reproduce it 
might lead some to think that it's just as easy to 
throw away. The way I perceive recycling is to give 
an object a fashionable appeal, and make sure it is 
reusable. I think it's good that there are designers 
who don't always necessarily make new objects 
from scratch." 

From a design point of view, the experiment at 
D&Department holds the potential to revolutionize 
the thinking behind Japan's production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption. 


mer Kenmet Nagaoka 
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Recycling and Rock 


It was a slightly strange spectacle. Long-haired hip- 


pie types working conscientiously alongside spiky- 
haired punks to separate garbage—this was one of 
the sights to be seen at the Fuji Rock Festival, 
Japan's largest outdoor rock concert. 

This 3-day event, which features leading artists 
from both Japan and abroad, is held in July each 
year and attracts some 100,000 music fans. This 
enormous festival, a sort of microcosm of present 
day consumption, is also earning the epithet of the 
"World's Cleanest Festival." The reason for this is 
the great effort that goes into thoroughly collecting 
all the garbage. Specially made garbage boxes are 
located around the festival site, and volunteer staff 
are on hand to ensure that garbage is properly sepa- 
rated. Boxes are provided for every conceivable 
kind of garbage, from combustible and non- 
combustible items to bottles, cans, paper cups and 
even disposable chopsticks. Last year, 80 tons of 
garbage was collected in this way. 

The group that made this type of "cleaned-up" 
festival possible is A SEED Japan, an environmental 
youth NGO. A SEED director Kanta Hani, a keen 
music fan, was shocked after attending an outdoor 
reggae concert to find that in contrast to the peace- 
ful music the concert site was strewn with garbage. 
Hani entered into negotiations with the promoters, 
and from 1994 began an active garbage collection 
campaign. Now, a team of some 200 volunteers 
gathers three or four times a year at major festivals 
such as the Fuji Rock Festival to organize garbage 
separation and collection. 

Hani relates, "Just because we ve managed to re- 
duce garbage at major music events, it doesnt mean 
that garbage has decreased throughout Japan. 
However, we'd like festival-goers to take the recy- 
cling mentality that we promote at major events 
back to their everyday lives, and we hope that our 
‘Action for Zero Garbage’ campaign can act as a cat- 


alyst to change Japan into a recycling-based society." 


The Fuji Rock Festival 2002, Japan's largest 
outdoor music festival. Garbage boxes are 
ations around the 
site, and volunteers are on hand to assist 


provided at some 20 loc 


with garbage separation. 
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The “Free” Market 

In Japan, the groundwork for this new kind of con- 
sumption has already been laid in the form of the 
“free market.” The term “free market” is a Japanized 
form of the original English term “flea market.” The 
Japanese version is modeled on the markets which 
began on the west coast of the USA. They were set 
up in towns by groups of people who wanted to sell 
off items for which they had no further use. 

The first free market in Japan was set up in 
Yoyogi Park in Tokyo in 1981, instigated by Takeshi 
Ishige of the Citizens’ Recycling Society. It was 
around this time that the Club of Rome—an inter- 
national group of politicians, scholars, writers, 


and others that meet regularly to discuss topical 


issues—released a report entitled The Limits of 


Growth. Ishige was appalled to read the findings of 
the report, which stated that if the human race 
were to continue its present growth rate, and the 
natural environment were to continue to decline at 
its present rate, the resources of the planet would 
be severely depleted within the next 100 years. 
Ishige's thoughts turned toward the free market. 
"People shouldn't just blindly follow the path of 


growth, but should take care of their possessions 


The'Free Market within the 
Shinagawa Intercity Building, run by 
the Citizens’ Recycling Society 


and should strive to lead simpler lifestyles,” he 
explains. “If not, this planet will soon reach its lim- 
its. The best way I could think of transmitting this 
message to a wider audience was through the free 
market. | used to work in the advertising field, so | 
hoped to turn the free market into an event and get 
the media involved.” 

In those days, Japanese people were very reluc- 
tant to buy secondhand goods. However, Ishige 
chose a prime location to hold the market, and per- 
haps because of this free markets have gradually be- 
come more fashionable, especially among younger 
people. The Citizens’ Recycling Society alone now 
holds markets around 700 times per year, and has 
expanded into a nationwide network. 

Ishige continues, “It is estimated that the average 
household in Japan has items discarded and stored 
away worth an average of about 200,000 yen. If these 
were put onto the market, it would hold the poten- 
tial for economic activity without the need for any 
kind of production, and could even become a tril- 
lion-yen industry. The free market is one expression 
of the way Japan is changing into a mature society 


without the need for overproduction.” 


Japan has seen great advancements in the number 
of supermarkets that are converting to recycling- 
based stores. Major retailer Aeon Co., Ltd., is under- 
taking various measures based on the company 
policy of using its stores as a base to contribute to 
the construction of a recycling-based society. 

Aeon develops and markets environmentally- 
friendly goods with first priority given to the envi- 
ronment and health. It sells many products under 
its own “Topvalu” brand name; these include 
household items and stationery made from recycled 
materials, and foodstuffs with low levels of pesti- 
cides and chemical fertilizers. 

Additional measures are in place to decrease the 
number of bags provided to customers at the cash 
register, particularly through encouraging shop- 
pers to use either their own bags or the store's 
shopping baskets. These types of activities are 
proving very effective: in 2002 the number of bags 
used at the cash register decreased by 57.9 mil- 
lion—a saving of around 10,000 barrels of oil. 

Furthermore, the store has introduced waste dis- 
posal machines for the waste from foodstuffs (e.g. 
discarded leaves from vegetables, etc.), which ac- 
counts for around 3096 of the total waste from the 
store. Every day the 68 waste disposal machines in 
operation dispose of some 14 tons of waste from 
foodstuffs alone, and the compost generated by the 
machines is given away to customers free of charge. 

In the store, boxes are provided for used milk 
packaging, aluminum cans, polystyrene food trays 
and PET bottles to help with the effective recycling 
of resources. In this way, customers and the store 
work together for the sake of the environment. 
Seiichi Ueyama, General Manager of Aeon's Corporate 
Citizenship Department, explains, "Retailers can no 
longer pursue low costs alone. Consumers are in- 
creasingly expecting companies to be more socially 
responsible." 
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The pink basket is for taking groceries home. Users 
can return the baskets to the shop at any time. 
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Different bins in the supermarket are used to collect 
food trays, PET bottles, milk cartons and cans. 
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Food waste is processed by a special machine, and turned 
into compost, which is given away free of charge. 
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TOWARD A RECYCLING-BASED SOCIETY 


The pattern of mass consumption and mass disposal cannot continue 
indefinitely. Japan needs a new model for its society, and the government has 
made recycling targets to set the country on the road to becoming a 


sustainable, recycling-based society. 


Japan has achieved economic wealth, and the 
Japanese people are able to enjoy the benefits of 
this wealth. However, there has been a gradual re- 
alization that this material wealth is seriously de- 
pleting the earth's natural resources, and is 
destroying our own environment. The situation is 
so serious in this country that we are even running 
out of places to dispose of our trash. Japanese peo- 
ple are now starting to look at effective measures 
to deal with the problem. 

The envisaged recycling-based society aims at 
changing the culture of mass consumption and 
mass disposal, and ensuring a society more in har- 
mony with the natural environment. The ideal of 
the recycling-based society is a slower pace of life, 
one in which people's enjoyment of life is en- 
hanced. To this end, it is imperative that a socioe- 
conomic system is established that recycles and 
reuses materials as far as possible, and drastically 
reduces the amount of waste material. 

In 2000 the government established the Basic 
Law for Establishing a Recycling-based Society, 
which integrated the basic policies of waste man- 
agement and recycling. Along with the establish- 
ment of this law, amendments were made to the 
existing Waste Management and Public Cleansing 
Law. As well as this, new laws were established 
mandating the recycling of construction materials, 
foodstuffs and vehicles, in addition to existing laws 
mandating the recycling of containers and packag- 


ing, and home electrical appliances. Furthermore, 
the Law on Promoting Green Purchasing was estab- 
lished, which obligated the government and other 
public sector entities to develop annual plans, with 
specific numerical targets, for the preferential pur- 
chase of government-approved, environmentally- 
friendly products ("green products"). The 
government is working to increase public aware- 
ness of the concept of a recycling-based society 
with a campaign emphasizing the 3Rs: Reduce, 
Reuse and Recycle. 

In March 2003 the Basic Plan for Establishing a 
Recycling-based Society was introduced, based on 
the Basic Law. This plan included numerical tar- 
gets, as well as specific measures to be taken by 
central and local governments, industry and indi- 
vidual members of society. 

The Basic Plan gives the following three numeri- 
cal targets to be reached by 2010, in comparison to 
2000 figures: a 4096 improvement in resource pro- 
ductivity; a 4096 improvement in the amount of ma- 
terials recycled or reused; and a 5096 reduction in 
the amount of final waste disposal through landfill, 
to 28 million tons. It was possible to specify such 
numerical targets because the amount of materials 
in Japan's material flow has been precisely quanti- 
fied (see graphic, facing page). 

"To be able to build up a complete picture of do- 
mestic material flow is indeed a pivotal develop- 
ment," comments Tetsuya Nagashima of the Office 


Recycling bins are provided at stations, convenience 
stores and other public places. 


Photos by Kenichi Matsuda except far right by Masatoshi Sakamoto 
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Material Flow in Japan in Fiscal Year 2000 


(Unit : million tons) 


Net addition to stock 
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The material flow in fiscal year 2000 roughly shows: 
A) The total material input is about 2.1 billion tons. 
B) Of the total material input, the amount of cyclical use (reusing+recycling) 
is 218 million tons. 
C) The amount of final disposal (landfill) is 56 million tons. 


for Promotion of a Recycling-based Society at the 
Ministry of the Environment. "We have set up nu- 
merical targets that are not impossible given maxi- 
mum effort. We would like to see other countries 
also develop targets for resource productivity, and 
to this end we are proposing joint, international re- 
search into material flow." 

As well as national targets, the Basic Plan also 
contains many examples of measures that can be 
adopted to reduce waste; these include shoppers 
providing their own shopping bags, planned pur- 
chase of food items to reduce leftovers, and the sep- 
aration of garbage before collection. The Law on 
Promoting Green Purchasing does not give any 
legal obligations to the private sector, but even so 


various organizations and groups have made great 
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Law for the Containers & Packaging Recycling Law 
Promotion of 
Effective Utilization | 


of Resources 


| Obligation for manufacturers and 
| users to separate containers and packaging 
for recycling 








Reduction of material 


Use and promotion a Home Appliance Recycling Law 


- Opon for manufacturers and 
retailers to collect and recycle end-of-life 
home appliances 











Waste Construction Materials Recycling Law | 


Management | 
and Public | Obligation for construction contractors 


| to dismantle, sort and recycle construction 


Cleansing Law | waste materials | 





Waste control 
regulations and proper 











eke Hoole | Food Waste Recycling Law | 
disposal | | 
| ULL pec eng for manufacturers, processors, | 
| retailers and restaurants, etc., to recycle food 
waste 





| Law on Promoting Green Purchasing 





| Obligation for governments and other public 
| entities to set up a plan with specific targets on 
| purchasing environmentally-friendly products | 
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efforts and interim results have surpassed all expec- 
tations. In addition, follow-up plans have been es- 
tablished which include such measures as annual 
examinations and a review of the Plan approxi- 
mately once every five years. Nagashima comments 
on the present situation; "Our current system of 
laws on waste management and recycling compares 
favorably with the system in environmentally ad- 
vanced nations such as Germany. But we are still at 
the starting point when it comes to building a recy- 
cling-based society." 

The challenge facing Japan now is to move away 
from being a developed society concerned only with 
material wealth. We need to build a sustainable so- 
ciety, in which we and the generations to come live 


in harmony with nature. — MIHO NAMBA 
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Remaining Use Years of Final 
Disposal Sites for Industrial 
Waste Materials 


Source: Ministry of the Environment 
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Old TV sets await dismantling for recycling 
at Matsushita Eco Technology Center 





Air conditioning units are dismantled, and 
the refrigerant is extracted, at METEC. 
Photos pages 16-19 by Yuichi Itabashi 
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In order to break out of the one-way pattern of production, consumption and disposal, 
the government has enacted laws obliging manufacturers and consumers to recycle 
specific, designated products. Separate laws target different types of resources, and this 
legislation has seen a significant reduction in the amount of waste. 


Home Appliances 

Each of the workers in the television disassembly 
line is working skillfully and quickly in their respec- 
tive tasks. To the casual observer, this seamless, ef- 
ficient operation would seem like a production line. 

This is the Matsushita Eco Technology Center 
Co., Ltd. (METEC), located in Yashiro-cho, Hyogo 
Prefecture. The Center is a world-class home appli- 
ance recycling plant. In April 2001 the Home 
Appliance Recycling Law was put into full effect, re- 
quiring all home appliance makers to recycle at 
least 6096 of air conditioners, at least 5596 of televi- 
sions, and at least 5096 of washing machines and re- 
frigerators. In addition, the law obligates these 
manufacturers to recover the fluorocarbon refriger- 
ants used in air conditioners and refrigerators. 
METEC timed the start of its operations to coincide 
with the enforcement of the law in April 2001; in fis- 
cal 2001 it recycled approximately 560,000 appli- 
ances across the four categories, and in fiscal 2002 
approximately 640,000 appliances. 

Currently, there are a total of 40 home appliance 
recycling plants in operation nationwide, but 
METEC was the first to be established through a 
manufacturer's own initiative. METEC president 
Nobutaka Tsutsumi explains why Matsushita 
Electronics began tackling recycling projects: "Our 
aim was to build up the expertise to enable us to de- 
velop more easily recyclable products in the future, 
rather than settle for simply carrying out the recy- 
cling obligations set by the law." 

Prior to the enforcement of the law, discarded 
home appliances were typically labeled "oversize 
rubbish," the type of waste that cannot be disposed 
of by incineration. Half of the home appliances 
thrown away by households were immediately 
crushed and disposed of in reclamation areas. The 
other half underwent the same disposal treatment 
after the recovery of some of their metal parts. 
Since the enforcement of the Home Appliance 


Recycling Law in April 2001, home appliance manu- 
facturers have been required to recover the four 
types of home appliances via electronics retailers. 
In addition, they are obligated to reduce the 
amount of waste materials and reuse and reprocess 
all reusable parts and materials. 

The law also places the burden of the collection, 
transport, and recycling costs on the product end 
users—the consumers. Tomoko Nakagawa of the 
Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry's 
Information and Communication Electronics 
Division comments, "There were concerns that un- 
willingness to pay these costs would lead to an in- 
crease in unlawful dumping." However, in the first 
year following the law's enforcement approximately 
8.55 million appliances were properly collected in 
accordance with the law, and in the following year 
the number increased by about 1996 to 10.15 mil- 
lion. "The number of appliances bought during this 
fiscal year was down to 9596 of the number from the 
previous year, and yet the number of appliances re- 
cycled rose very significantly. This suggests that 
consumers have understood the significance of re- 
cycling household appliances, and that the recycling 
system is starting to take root," asserts Nakagawa. 

The quantity of resources recovered from domes- 
tic appliances in fiscal 2002 is impressive: 127,171 
tons of iron; 7,901 tons of copper; 1,845 tons of alu- 
minum, and 55,075 tons of cathode-ray tube glass. 
The recycling rates in the same year were approxi- 
mately 7896 for air conditioners, 7596 for televisions, 
6196 for refrigerators, and 6096 for washing ma- 
chines (figures from the Consumer Electronics 
Association, May 2003). All of these rates exceed the 
minimums set by the Home Appliance Law, high- 
lighting the positive results of recycling efforts. This 
law is transforming discarded home appliances, 
once considered no more than "oversize rubbish," 
into reusable resources. 
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Refrigerators are dismantled at METEC. The plastic 
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This display at Teijin Fibers’ Tokuyama Factory 
shows the stages in recycling PET bottles. 





Containers and Packaging 


If you go grocery shopping at a supermarket in 
Japan, you will find meat and fish in styrofoam 
trays, jam in glass jars, mineral water in plastic bot- 
tles, and cookies in paper containers. All this pack- 
aging will simply turn into waste. 

In fact, the amount of household waste is esca- 
lating each year, totaling 51.2 million tons in 1997 
and 51.45 million tons in 1999 (figures from the 
Ministry of the Environment). Containers and 
packaging are bulky, and they account for some 
6096 by volume of household waste. With the aim of 
reducing this type of waste and promoting recy- 
cling, the Containers and Packaging Recycling Law 
was put into effect in April 1995, making glass con- 
tainers and plastic, or "PET" (polyethylene tereph- 
thalate), bottles "designated containers/packaging" 
for recycling. Collection and recycling became 
obligatory in April 1997. 

Under this law, as with home appliance recy- 
cling, manufacturers generally are responsible for 
carrying out the recycling activities. It would be 
close to impossible, however, for a drink manufac- 
turer to collect each and every one of its PET or 
glass bottles. Therefore, a system was set up in 
which bottles are collected by supermarkets, con- 
venience stores and other stores. They are also 
sorted and collected by local municipalities as part 
of the garbage collection process. The bottles are 
then delivered to recycling facilities. 

Subsequently, in April 2000 collection of paper 
and plastic containers and packaging for recycling 
started. Since then there have been continued ef- 
forts to encourage the sorting and collection of 
these materials; for example, in April 2001 it became 
mandatory to place identification markings on 
plastic and paper containers to facilitate sorting on 
disposal. 

Keisuke Tsujimoto of the Ministry of Economy, 
Trade and Industry's Recycling Promotion Division 
states, "As a result of these efforts, the recycling 
rate for designated containers and packaging in fis- 
cal 2001 showed an increase of about 11496 over the 
previous fiscal year. There has been a marked im- 
provement with regard to PET bottles in particular. 
In comparison to fiscal 1997, when the law was put 
into effect, the number of PET bottles collected for 
recycling has increased approximately 8.1 times, 


and the actual recycle rate (the ratio of bottles 
collected for recycling to bottles sold) has increased 
approximately 4.1 times. The recycle rate of 40.196 is 
the highest among advanced countries." 

In order to use recovered materials more effec- 
tively, recycling businesses have been engaged in re- 
search and development to create new recycling 
technologies. Teijin Fibers Tokuyama Factory in 
Shunan City, Yamaguchi Prefecture, until now has 
been manufacturing goods such as cushioning ma- 
terial by using recovered PET bottles as raw materi- 
als. This autumn the factory will start operating the 
world's first "bottle-to-bottle" recycling plant, 
which will turn recovered PET bottles into resin for 
new PET bottles. 

Hideshi Kurihara, General Manager of Teijin 
Fibers Raw Materials and Tetoron Polymers 
Manufacturing Department, explains, "We were 
looking at ways to improve recycling, and we man- 
aged to retrieve 99.9996 pure dimethyl terephthalate 
(DMT) from old PET bottles. This material is used 
to make PET bottles, so this result helped us to 
start bottle-to-bottle recycling." 

Kurihara stands in front of a mound of approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons of PET bottles—about a billion 
bottles— which were transported to the factory from 
around the country. He states, "The main motiva- 
tion behind our decision to pursue new recycling 
technologies was the fact that the enforcement of 
the Container and Packaging Recycling law ensured 
a stable supply of raw recycling materials." 

Tsujimoto of the Ministry of Economy, Trade and 
Industry explains, "The recycling system is just like 
a piece of artwork—everything has to fit nicely to- 
gether. Unless you can successfully coordinate the 
various aspects, in this case sorting, collection and 
reuse, you will not obtain a good result. PET bottles 
represent a case where all of these aspects have 
been successfully combined to produce an excellent 
result." The question now facing Japan is whether it 
can continue to make everything fit nicely together 
as it moves towards the goal of creating a recycling- 


based society. — TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 





Teijin Fibers’ new plant will be the world's 
first "bottle-to-bottle" recycling plant. 
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PET bottles await recycling at Teijin 
Fibers’ Tokuyama Factory. 








Top: Used copiers await reconditioning at 
Ricoh's storage in Tokyo. 
Above: Copiers are stripped down at Ricoh 


Unitechno in Yashio City, Saitama Prefecture, 


and will be built using both new and old 
parts. 

Right: Reconditioned copiers undergo rigor- 
ous checks. 

Photos by Masatoshi Sakamoto 
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For a long time businesses looked upon iride conservation aite as d 
financial burden, despite the benefits in terms of corporate image. Recently, however, 
an Increasing number of businesses engaged in environmental activities have come to 
realize that environmental efforts can be linked to increased profitability. 


Ricoh 

New Products from Old 

New digital office equipment is being developed 
with astonishing speed, and as a consequence 
many machines are being disposed of long before 
the end of their lifespan. The Law for Promotion of 
Effective Utilization of Resources, enacted in 2001, 
lists equipment such as computers and copiers 
among its targeted items. 

Against this backdrop, major copier manufac- 
turer Ricoh has launched an independent effort to 
recycle entire copiers recovered from consumers, 
often at the time of new machine purchases, and 
then resell the reconditioned products. Yuji 
Noritake, General Manager of the Environmental 
Sustainability Development Office of the Corporate 
Environment Division, explains: "Even before start- 
ing this business, we promoted recyclable designs 
and the reuse of machine parts, as well as the recy- 
cling of crushed parts into usable resources. We 
came to realize, however, that recycling machines 
in their entirety results in a lower environmental 
impact and at the same time it has greater eco- 
nomic value." 

The company currently recycles four models of 
digital copier with printing and fax capabilities, 
which all went on the market between three and 
five years ago. First, machines still in good condi- 
tion are sorted out from among the recovered 
copiers. The machines are then disassembled al- 
most completely into their components, and core 
parts such as the drum or other parts which be- 
come spent through use are replaced with new 
parts. Other machine parts and printed circuit 
boards (PCBs) are reused after undergoing a strict 
inspection and cleaning process. 

About 8796 by weight of the parts from predeces- 
sor models are reused in these recycled machines. 
Ricoh takes care to distinguish these recycled ma- 
chines from secondhand goods or overhauled 


equipment; they fall under a separate category of 
RC (reconditioned) machines. These machines are 
marketed with a guarantee of quality in the same 
way as newly manufactured products. Reconditioned 
machines are rented out far more cheaply than new 
machines with equivalent capabilities. Consumers 
have given favorable reviews of these products. not- 
ing the benefit of being able to upgrade to faster 
equipment at low cost. 

Ricoh first began seriously promoting recycling in 
1990, as a result of the environmental problems re- 
lating to fluorocarbons which were being high- 
lighted then. The company established a recycling 
committee and began efforts such as implementing 
designs for easier machine disassembly and labeling 
recovered plastic parts to facilitate sorting. Koichi 
Karube, Manager of Ricoh's Public Relations 
Department, explains, "While this was happening, 
we started to think of environmental conservation 
and profitability as going hand in hand. Unless we 
ensure the company's sustainable development 
along with the sustainable development of society 
and the Earth, these environmental efforts will add 
up to no more than a fleeting trend." 

Ricoh's recycling business is in fact currently run- 
ning a deficit, but it aims to become profitable very 
soon. It is depending on its RC machine business to 


serve as a key factor in achieving increased prof- 
itability. 





Kokuyo | | 
Conservation as a Core Business 


One company that has already succeeded in devel- 
oping environmentally friendly products is Kokuyo, 
a major manufacturer of stationery and office furni- 
ture. The company is annually expanding the sales 
ratio of its environmentally friendly products, 
which it labels "eco-products." The company's eco- 
products include products that use recycled materi- 
als such as recycled pulp and discarded plastic as 
manufacturing materials; products that offer a long 
lifespan by using interchangeable parts; and prod- 
ucts that utilize a recyclable design. 

In 1993 Kokuyo established an environmental ac- 
tion charter, and around 1995 began the develop- 
ment and sale of its eco-products in earnest. What 
distinguishes Kokuyo from others is the fact that all 
of its eco-products are part of the company's main 
product lines, meaning that none were developed 
specifically for the purpose of environmental con- 
servation. It offers over 30,000 products, from note- 
books, binders, file boxes and ball-point pens to 
chairs, tables and even flooring. Sales of these eco- 
products have exceeded 90 billion yen, making up 
41.596 of total sales. According to Kazuya Koujitani, 
a department manager in Kokuyo's Environmental 
Management Division, the reason behind the 
smooth development of the company's eco-prod- 
ucts is that the company focused its efforts not only 
on product development, but also on cultivating the 


market in the early stages. 


The company supplied information on environ- 
mentally friendly products and deepened under- 
standing of the market through participation in the 
Green Purchasing Network, a cooperative venture 
launched by businesses and local governments in 
1996, as well as by holding its own trade fairs and 
conducting explanatory sessions for retailers. The 
enactment of the Green Purchasing Law in 2001, 
which promotes the procurement of recycled prod- 
ucts by national and local government entities, was 
a very positive development for the company. 

Koujitani explains that the company pursued eco- 
products based on a sense of responsibility toward 
its many customers, who range from businesses to 
households. "Because of this, we viewed environ- 
mental conservation not as a burden but rather as a 
business opportunity. The fact that we developed 
these products as our core business from the start 
is the main reason for our sustained success." 

The challenge that lies ahead is how to make eco- 
products catch on with individual consumers. 
Governmental agencies and businesses have been 
encouraged to procure environmentally friendly 
goods through laws and information disclosure, but 
it may be difficult to expand sales to individual con- 
sumers based on environmental reasons alone. In 
order to attract individual consumers, it will be 
necessary to develop even more appealing products 
and to disseminate information effectively. 

— KIKUO ARAI 
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Some examples of Kokuyo's eco-products: 
Left: This office chair was manufactured by 
covering recycled resin from waste plastic 
with virgin resin. It offers a long lifespan, as 
users can easily disassemble the chair and 
replace the parts. 

Right: The clasp and cover of this file can be 
disassembled. Due to the easy disassembly 
of these products, the parts can be sorted 
at the time of disposal and then separately 
reused. 

Photos courtesy of Kokuyo 
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Cathode ray tubes are processed for recyding 
at METEC. The glass is separated into two 
different types. 


Masatoshi Sakamoto 


A succession of new laws have shaped Japan's recycling program; how can the efficacy 
of the program be increased, and how does it rank in comparison with those of other 
countries? APP: Japan+ talks to Professor Eiji Hosoda, Dean of Keio University's Faculty 
of Economics and an expert on environmental economics. 





What is your opinion of the Basic Plan for 
Establishing a Recycling-Based Society? 
I think it has succeeded in creating a rough frame- 


work. In terms of materials flow, this law has set 
target values for the entry point (amount of re- 
sources invested), middle point (recycling rate), 
and exit point (amount of waste processed). Laws 
serve as a major factor in establishing codes of con- 
duct, and I think that the task at hand is to create a 
combination of laws that will bring about a real 
change in recycling behavior. 


How effective will the plan be? 

On the one hand, if a law is too open it loses sig- 
nificance; and on the other, if it is too strict it 
is impossible to obey. Right now, we are trying 
out laws at a level that just barely gives them 

meaning. However, there is hope, given the 
current circumstances. Japan has a se- 
vere shortage of final disposal sites. 

Also, rules governing waste trans- 

port are becoming increasingly 

strict, as is the supervision 

of waste disposal. As 

such, the disposal of 


waste materials will become more costly than re- 
cycling. And as a consequence, this law is likely to 
have increasing resonance. 


How about the Home Appliance Recycling Law, for 
example, which divides responsibility between 
producers and consumers? 

The Home Appliance Recycling Law gives con- 
sumers a share of the cost burden, but much of the 
responsibility for recycling falls on the manufactur- 
ers. It is the manufacturers who choose the recycling 
plants and designated collection sites. The manufac- 
turers were also given the responsibility of designing 
a recycling system for their own goods. Businesses 
created a reverse distribution system for their prod- 
ucts, taking on a substantial burden in the process. 
Generally speaking, businesses are using money from 
their own pocket to run this endeavor. 


Do you think the Basic Law for Establishing a 
Recycling-Based Society will gradually take hold in 
Japanese society? 

In Japan, many companies have obtained ISO14000 
certification. Even if only on a superficial level at 
first, the awareness of business leaders toward envi- 
ronmental issues is genuinely changing. With the 
advent of the Green Purchasing Law, as govern- 
ment agencies start to consciously purchase envi- 
ronmentally friendly products, major businesses 
will be obligated to keep up with their environmen- 
tal efforts. 

Now “ecofunds,” which invest in companies with 
sound environmental policies, are being launched 
in Japan. At first, these funds were not taken very 
seriously, but after being launched, they attracted 
their targeted amount of investment in no time at 
all. However, it should be noted that the companies 
included in these fund portfolios are all top-level 
companies that would have attracted investment in 
the first place. 





Does this suggest that only major companies 


have the capacity to contribute to a recycling-based 
society? 

The companies that are able to undertake envi- 
ronmental efforts are the ones with a certain level 
of financial resources, human resources, and tech- 
nology. It is more difficult for small and mid-sized 
companies. Unless regional financial institutions 
can devise ways to support smaller companies 
that want to engage in environmental conserva- 
tion, it will be difficult for them to keep up with 
large companies. 

However, I am not too pessimistic. In the 1970s, 
when pollution was becoming a major problem, 
smaller companies did not fail. They pooled their 
knowledge to pull themselves out of difficult situ- 
ations, for example working as cooperatives to 
solve the issue of water pollution. Japan's small 
and mid-sized companies are resourceful. The 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry also is en- 
gaged in environmental activities at various lev- 
els. I think these smaller companies will find a 
way to survive over the long term through local 
support. However, this survival will be contingent 
on whether they can maintain the same quality of 
operations as large companies. 


How do Japan's environmental policy measures 
compare to those of Germany, which has served as 

a model for Japan? 

Since each country has its own system, it is difficult 
to make specific comparisons. Also, the issues con- 
cerning Germanys final disposal sites are different 
from those of Japan's. In Europe, former mine sites 
are sometimes used as disposal sites. Because the 
land at these sites is impermeable to water, there is 
no need to line the sites with plastic. In Japan, this 
is not the case. If you visit Europe's disposal sites, 
some imperfections can be found in their waste dis- 
posal methods, although of course the standards 


demolished. 


applied are very high. Japan took a long time to 
create the initial concepts, but it will certainly di- 
rect sufficient attention to the methods it uses. 
Once it starts something, it will carry it through 
thoroughly. 

Another difference between Germany and Japan 
is the fact that Germany is formulating a strategy 
that incorporates the broader region of the 
European Union. For example, German-manufac- 
tured cars are not readily decommissioned. There is 
a steady flow of used cars to Eastern Europe, where 
they are used in some form or another. Japanss citi- 
zens as a whole are thinking about the recycling 
concept within a closed system limited to the do- 
mestic sphere. I believe Japan should take a leader- 
ship role in building a recycling model within the 
broader sphere of the Asian economy. 


What specific role should Japan play in building 

a recycling society in Asia? 

Japan has technology. When Japanese companies 
expand into other regions, they need to take with 
them not only output technology for selling but 
also re-input technology, in other words an appro- 
priate final disposal system that includes collect- 
ing, recycling or reusing, and intermediate 
processing such as disassembly. Currently there is 
the Basel 
Transboundary Movements of Hazardous Wastes 


Convention on the Control of 


and their Disposal, and although we are not there 
yet, we need to advance at least to the level where 
we can take waste products generated from 
Japanese products reused in developing countries 
back to Japan for proper waste disposal. I think 
that the endeavor to expand the concept of a recy- 
cling society to Asia as a whole would be a good 
opportunity to show that Japan's environmental 
program has moved beyond that of many other 
countries and now ranks among the world's top. 

— INTERVIEW BY MIHO NAMBA 


Left: Waste is carefully separated for recycling when a building is 


Below: Food waste generated during preparation is collected and 
will be taken to a composting piant. 





Changes in Amount of Waste 
from Cities of Leading 
Countries 


Source: Ministry of the Environment, from 
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Koizumi Visits Russia 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi left Japan on May 29 to attend the celebrations 
for the 300th anniversary of the founding of the city of St. Petersburg, Russia, before 
traveling to France to attend the Evian G8 Summit from June | to 3. 


rime Minister Koizumi arrived in St. 
Petersburg before dawn on May 30 (local 
time), and he met President Vladimir Putin 
for talks on the morning of the same day (photo, 
above). President Putin is himself a native of St. 
Petersburg, and the talks were held at the advanced 
sports academy where he learned judo as a youth. 


Before the summit meeting the leaders visited the 


judo hall of the academy (photo, facing page bot- 


tom), where they watched the students practicing 
and talked to the coach, Yasuhiro Yamashita, who 


is a professor at Japan’s Tokai University and a judo 








gold medalist from the Los Angeles Olympic Games. 

During the summit meeting, Koizumi noted that 
the Japan-Russia Action Plan, which had been 
adopted during his visit to Russia in January of this 
year, called for an expansion of exchanges between 
Japan and Russia in various fields, with the aim of 
solving the territorial issues between the two coun- 
tries and the conclusion of a peace treaty. He men- 
tioned that economic exchanges are being steadily 
carried out under the Action Plan, and said that 
there is great interest in Japan in the Nakhodka 


Pipeline Project. President Putin responded posi- 


tively, and expressed his enthusiasm for this project. 

In the afternoon of the same day Koizumi vis- 
ited St. Isaac's Cathedral together with other lead- 
ers and foreign representatives participating in 
the events celebrating the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of the city of St. Petersburg (photo, cen- 
ter). He attended a banquet hosted by President 
Putin and the First Lady in the evening. 

The following day, May 31, Koizumi held talks 
with President Hu Jintao of the People's Republic of 
China (photo, top), who also attended the St. 
Petersburg celebrations. This was the first Japan- 
China summit meeting since President Hu's ap- 
pointment as President in March 2003. 

At the summit meeting, President Hu expressed 
his gratitude for Japan's assistance in relation to 
the control of SARS. For his part, Koizumi ex- 
pressed his view that Japan and China should en- 
hance political exchanges, including dialogue at 
summit level, toward the future-oriented develop- 
ment of relations between the two countries. 
President Hu also expressed his intention that both 
sides should make joint efforts to realize this goal. 

With regard to the issue of North Korea, Koizumi 
stated that during his visit to the United States the 
previous week President Bush had expressed his 
high evaluation of the tripartite talks among North 
Korea, the US and China, and had noted the impor- 
tance of China's role. Koizumi also expressed his 
view that Japan, China, the Republic of Korea and, 
in some cases, Russia should seek a solution to is- 
sues such as North Korea's nuclear development 
program and its abductions of Japanese nationals. 
In response, President Hu expressed his support for 
the participation of Japan and the Republic of 
Korea in the talks between North Korea, the US and 
China. 

After the Japan-China summit meeting Koizumi 
attended events commemorating St. Petersburg's 
300th anniversary before leaving for France the fol- 


lowing day, June 1, to attend the Evian Summit. 
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The G8 working session, 
June 2. 
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The Evian G8 Summit 
Following his trip to Russia, Prime Minister Koizumi traveled to France to attend the G8 
Evian Summit from June 1 to 3. The G8 Summit is held every year as a chance for the 
leaders of the most advanced nations to discuss current world issues. 


he first summit of developed nations was 

held in Rambouillet, near Paris, France, in 

1975, and was attended by the leaders of 
France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Japan. Later, Canada, the 
European Union (then the EC) and Russia joined, 
and a different country took the summit's presi- 
dency and hosted the summit meeting every year 
in rotation. This year's summit in France marks the 
start of the fifth rotation of the summit's presi- 
dency. The summit was held from June 1 to 3 in 


Evian-les-Bains, a scenic town on the shores of 





Lake Geneva famous for its mineral water. This was 
the first summit with the Russian Federation as a 
full member, and in addition there were talks be- 
tween the G8 and 12 emerging or developing coun- 
tries including China, and dialogue between the G8 
and four major African countries. 

Prior to the Evian Summit, Prime Minister 
Koizumi visited St. Petersburg, Russia, where to- 
gether with many other leaders he attended the cel- 
ebrations commemorating the 300th anniversary of 
the founding of the city. He left Russia and arrived 


in France on June 1, and attended the "Enlarged 


Dialogue" between the G8 and 12 emerging or de- 
veloping countries. The Enlarged Dialogue was es- 
tablished as a new forum under an initiative from 
France, the summit presidency holder. It was at- 
tended by the leaders of Algeria, Brazil, China, 
Egypt, India, Malaysia, Mexico, Nigeria, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal and South Africa, as well as the 
President of the Swiss Confederation and represen- 
tatives of the United Nations, the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Trade 
Organization. The theme of the Enlarged Dialogue 
was growth and international cooperation, and 
there was an exchange of opinions on topics such 
as trade and aid. At the meeting Koizumi pointed 
out the importance of partnership between devel- 
oped and developing countries, as well as coopera- 
tion among developing countries. 

On the evening of the same day, the G8 leaders 
met with the presidents of Algeria, Nigeria, Senegal 
and South Africa, which are the countries on the 
NEPAD (The New Partnership for Africa's 
Development) Steering Committee, and United 
Nations Secretary General Kofi Annan. The partici- 
the 
Implementation Report of the Africa Action Plan 
(AAP), which was agreed at the G8 Kananaskis 


Summit in 2002. Koizumi expressed his hopes for 


pants made a final agreement on 


the positive participation of G8 members at the 3rd 
Tokyo International Conference on African 
Development (TICAD III), to be held in Japan in 
September. 

June 2, the second day of the Evian Summit, 
marked the start of the G8 working sessions. In the 
morning there were economic discussions, during 
which the G8 leaders affirmed that they would co- 
operate in responding to concerns about global de- 
flation. They adopted three documents, including 
the G8 Declaration on Fostering Growth and 
Promoting a Responsible Market Economy. The 
leaders discussed political issues over a working 
lunch, including the Middle East peace process, 
North Korea, Iran's nuclear development and the 
reconstruction of Iraq in their talks. Five docu- 
ments were adopted, including the G8 Declaration 
on Non Proliferation of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction. 

In the afternoon the leaders discussed develop- 
ment and the environment, and they adopted 





Action Plans for resolving problems in five areas: 
water, health, science and technology, famine and 
the spread of weapons of mass destruction. 

As the host nation of this year's World Water 
Forum, Japan played a leading role, with the coop- 
eration of France, in drawing up the Action Plan 
on water. The Plan included the results of the 
World Water Forum. Together with the US and the 
UK, Japan also played a central role in drawing up 
the Action Plan for science and technology for sus- 
tainable development. 

On the morning of the third day of the summit, 
June 3, the Chairs Summary was adopted, and the 
summit was closed with a press conference hosted 
by the Chair, French President Jacques Chirac. The 
Chair's Summary contains the results of the discus- 
sions compiled into four sections: "Strengthening 
Growth World-Wide," "Enhancing Sustainable 
Development," "Improving Security," and "Regional 
Issues." The section on regional issues made spe- 


cific reference for the first time in a G8 Summit 


A commemorative photo 
taken June 2. 


summary to the issue of North Korea's abduction of 
Japanese nationals, as well as its program of nuclear 
development, saying: "We support the efforts made 
by the different parties to seek by peaceful means a 
comprehensive solution to the North Korean nu- 
clear issue and to other matters, including unre- 
solved humanitarian problems such as the 
abductions." 


President Chirac greets Prime Minister 


Koizumi, June 1. 
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Participants of the Enlarged Dialogue, June 1 
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Prime Minister Koizumi gave a press 


conference on June 3 


On the afternoon of the same day Koizumi held 
a press conference. He noted that ahead of the 
summit many people had suggested there might 
be confrontation regarding Iraq. “Once the meet- 
ing started, however, we first had the dialogue be- 
tween the G8 and the developing countries and 
emerging economies, and also we had the G8 
Leaders meeting, and we found that temporary 
confrontation is not an everlasting confrontation," 
he said. On the North Korean problem, the envi- 
ronmental problem, on international economy 
and so on, we were able to share the recognition 
that international cooperation is very important in 
addressing these problems." 

He explained that the summit had included as 
its main topics the world economy, the Iraq prob- 
lem, the North Korea problem, counter-terrorism, 
infectious diseases including SARS and AIDS, and 
the importance of the environment. On the envi- 
ronment, I stressed the importance of an early 
entry into force of the Kyoto Protocol. The 
Government of Japan has been striving to ensure 
both economic growth and environmental protec- 
tion, he said, adding that he had underscored the 
importance of science and technology as the key 
to achieving this aim. 

Koizumi also said that Japan's economic growth 


and revitalization, and in particular structural re- 





forms, had attracted the concern of the other lead- 
ers at the summit. "I believe that the matter of eco- 
nomic growth and the development of the economy 
is not only for the Japanese people. but it is also a 
matter of interest for the entire world," he ex- 
plained. "With that in mind, I said that we shall vig- 
orously work at structural reforms and we shall 


continue to promote structural reforms so that 


Japan's economic revival will be able to once again 


contribute to the world's economic growth and de- 
velopment.” 
After the end of the press conference Koizumi left 


Evian for Japan, arriving on June 4. 





All photos pages 24-29 courtesy of the Cabinet Public Relations Office, 


except where indicated otherwise 


Koizumi Meets Visiting 


Korean President 


President Roh Moo Hyun of the Republic of Korea, accompanied by Mrs. Kwon Yang 
Suk, paid a state visit to Japan from June 6 to 9. This was President Rohs first visit to 


Japan since his inauguration as President in February of this vear. 


resident Roh and Mrs. Kwon arrived in 

Japan on June 6, and attended a welcoming 

ceremony at the State Guest-house in 
Tokyo's Motoakasaka district. They then paid a 
state call on the Emperor and Empress at the 
Imperial Palace, and in the evening of the same day 
the Emperor and Empress hosted a State Dinner in 
honor of the President and Mrs. Kwon. 

On June 7 a summit meeting was held between 
President Roh and Prime Minister Koizumi at the 
State Guest-house. The leaders exchanged opinions 
on a range of issues, including North Korea and 
strengthening of relations between Japan and the 
Republic of Korea for the future. They also agreed to 
make efforts to initiate negotiations on concluding 
a Free Trade Agreement (FTA) between Japan and 
the Republic of Korea at the earliest possible date. 

Concerning the issue of North Korea's nuclear de- 
velopment, both leaders affirmed that they would 
not tolerate North Korea either possessing nuclear 
weapons or carrying out a program of nuclear de- 
velopment. They shared the view that the issue 
must be solved in a peaceful and diplomatic man- 
ner, and they agreed to strongly call on North Korea 
not to take any actions that would worsen the situ- 
ation even more. 

In the Joint Statement issued after the summit 
meeting, both sides recognized that it was neces- 
sary to reflect on past history, and based on this 
move forward together to develop forward-looking 
relations between the two countries. Both sides 
agreed to maintain the present friendly relations 
fomented by the resounding success of last year's 
co-hosted World Cup soccer tournament and the 
Year of Japan-Republic of Korea National 
Exchange, 2002, and they expressed their determi- 


nation to continue to deepen trust and friendship 


and to increase bilateral relations to an even greater 
level. 

At the joint press conference after the summit 
meeting Koizumi said that Japan and the Republic 
of Korea should build an era of even firmer rela- 
tions, and he said that both he and President Roh 
had shared a recognition of the importance of 
friendly relations between Japan and the Republic 
of Korea for world peace. President Roh noted that 
in the spirit of the 1998 Japan-Republic of Korea 
Joint Declaration the two countries had agreed to 
reexamine their countries’ history, and based on 
this build substantial, cooperative relations looking 
forward towards the 21st century. 

In the evening of the same day Koizumi hosted a 
dinner at the Ikura House of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The next day, June 8, President Roh at- 
tended a luncheon hosted by economic groups, and 
appeared on a television program in which he spoke 
with members of the Japanese public. On June 9 
President Roh addressed the Diet, calling for the 
start of a new age of genuine reconciliation and co- 
operation. At the end of a busy, four-day State Visit 
President Roh and Mrs. Kwon departed for the 


Republic of Korea the same day. 








Top: President Roh (left) and HM the 
Emperor (right) at a State Dinner hosted by 
the Emperor and Empress, June 6. 


Above: President Roh addressed the Diet, 


June 9. 
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MUSIC 


After the 90s: 
Techno and 
Experimental Music 


TEXT BY ATSUSHI SASAKI 


Techno and other experimental music is an exciting export from 
Japan, which draws on an unbelievably wide variety of genres. 
How did Japan give birth to this intriguing music style? The first 
of three articles looks at the background. 
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In 1991 Japan's "bubble" economy collapsed. However, people's 
demand for music—both the music itself, and information about 
it—continued to grow like a bubble in its own right. Tower 
Records, one of the most important music stores in this bubble, 
moved its Shibuya store to the present location closer to the 
town center in March 1995. This store has seven floors; to fill 
this space, the company's capable buyers used any means at 
their disposal to assemble an enormous range.of CDs, including 
music from both the East and the West, and from past releases 
up to the very latest. It is this range, more than anything else, 
which makes Japan's Tower Records special. 

The Tower Records store in New York has a completely sep- 
arate music store, Other Music, right next door. Other Music 
sells underground music not sold in the more mainstream 
chain. It is interesting to note that Japan's Tower Records caters 
to this market; Shibuya Tower Records stocks.the sort of rare, 
avant-garde experimental music that previously could only be 
found at specialized shops. This type music is stocked on the 
fifth floor of Shibuya Tower Records, and on the ninth floor of 
the building housing the Shinjuku branch. The area is labeled 
"New Age Music," but in reality this is a misnomer as it in- 
cludes everything from alternative contemporary and electronic 
artists to noise bands, "strange" bands, and unknown artists 
who burn their own CD-R disc masterpieces. 

Since the 1990s, Shibuya has played the part of the pop 
culture, subculture, and fashion center of Tokyo and, by exten- 
sion, of Japan. In November 1990 HMV, another major foreign- 
affiliated music chain store, also opened its first Japanese 
outlet in Shibuya. HMV took the 1990s Japanese music scene 
by storm, fueling a boom in popular music led by Shibuya-kei 
(“Shibuya Style") artists such as Flipper's Guitar and Pizzicato 
Five. Although Tower Records relinquished its lead position to 
HMV in terms of popular music, its 5th floor area, which 





stocked recordings once considered to be rare or underground, 


built up a loyal clientele. 

In fact, Tower Records’ New Age sales area was a renovation 
of the company's former contemporary music sales area, which 
had performed poorly for quite a while. The buyer from Tower 
Records' branch in Shinsaibashi, Osaka, was charged with the 
task of putting his talents to work in the Tokyo store. Actually, 
the buyer modeled the Shibuya 5th floor New Age music corner 
in part on a small, one-man record shop that ended its brief 
history around the same time Shibuya Tower Records opened. 
The shop's name was Paris-Peking Records. It was located in a 
single room in an old, multistory building in Shibuya. The shop 
was so small that if five customers were in the store at the same 
time, they could barely move. Paris-Peking Records, however, 
was jam-packed with a surprising variety of undiscovered artists 
and recordings. 

In some ways, the creation of Tower Records' New Age sales 
area lived up to its name by giving birth to a new age of music 
listeners and creators. They were different from previous gener- 
ations of music fans, who had tended to listen to music in an 
ordered sort of way, exploring the roots and lineages of their fa- 
vorite sounds. The newcomers listened and borrowed eclecti- 
cally and with scant regard for musical history; with the help of 
sampling and subsequent technology they came up with a mu- 
tant blend of their own. This was the result of just about every- 
thing from the whole store being put through the blender 
together-the concentrate was then diluted again for consump- 
tion. And the blend produced in this way of course graces the 
shelves of Tower Records in its turn. 


ATSUSHI SASAKI is a music critic, and as the director of 
HEADZ he organizes concerts and manages a CD label. His work 


includes ex-music and Technoise/Materialism. 


FESTYLE 


Smooth 
Are gasoline-powered motor- 
bikes a thing of the past? 
Yamaha Motor Co. has 
launched the Passol motor- 
bike, an electric-powered 
commuter vehicle. The body 
of the bike is light and 
compact, and it comes in four 
different colors. The Passol's 
motor emits no exhaust gas, 
and electricity works out more 
economical to use than 
gasoline. The Passol can be 





Incense is closely associated 
with Buddhism, and is used in 
rituals for purification and to 
ward off evil spirits. A new 
device, the Jikoki, uses 
incense to show the passage 
of time. The Jikoki was jointly 
developed by the National 
Museum of Emerging Science 
and Innovation and the maga- 





Movet 


charged up at home, and 
travels 15—20 kilometers 
after a single charge. When 
the key or other controls are 
activated the Passol gives out 
audible signals to let the user 
know; otherwise this new 
form of transport moves so 
smoothly and quietly that it 
could be taken for a spin 
round a residential area at 
night without disturbing 
anyone. 


zine Relax to coincide with an 
exhibition at the museum 
titled "Exploration of Time." 
Powdered incense is laid 
along a track on top of ash, 
and as the incense burns the 
scent gradually changes; this 
gives the user the feeling of 
time passing. Esoteric 
Buddhist temples use the 


Jikoban (a tray of ash and 
incense rows) to tell time 
using the ash of powdered 
incense, and the Jikoki is a 
modern interpretation of this 
encient device. It takes about 
two hours for the incense to 
burn completely, allowing 
users to relax to the scent of 


time passing. 


Different countries have dif- 
ferent electric socket configu- 
rations, and because of this 
many travelers find they have 
the problem that they cannot 
use their electronic appliances 
abroad. Up until now the 
solution has been to have a 


big Wheel 

A new theme park in the 
heart of Tokyo, Tokyo Dome 
City LaQua, has opened. 
Among the attractions is the 
Big O, a giant Ferris wheel 
that looks like a slowly rotat- 
ing, upended donut; this is 
the world’s first giant, center- 
less Ferris wheel. A super 
high-speed roller coaster 
races through the center of 
wheel at speeds of up to 130 


different plug adapter for each 


country; however, audio man- 
ufacturer Shiroshita Industrial 
has developed a superior 
solution, the Go! Con. This is 
a single plug which can 
change the configuration of its 
prongs to suit any socket in 





kilometers per hour. The 
Ferris wheel has a radius of 
approximately 80 meters, and 
takes 15 minutes to complete 
one revolution as riders gaze 
down at the glittering 
cityscape. The Big O is lit up 
at night, making it a startling 
new addition to the cityscape. 
A new way to enjoy the fun 
and romance of a Ferris 
wheel in the heart of the city. 





the world. Since its launch last 
year, the Go! Con has 
become a popular product at 
airport shops and large elec- 
tronic retailers. Just the thing 
for the business person who 
needs to be able to plug in 
anywhere. 
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Asteroid Mission 
Spacecraft Launched 


The spacecraft Hayabusa (“Falcon”) was successfully 
launched by the Institute of Space and Astronautical 
Science on May 9. This is the world’s first ever mission to 
collect material samples from an asteroid. 

Hayabusa's destination, asteroid 1998SF36, is 500 meters 
long by 300 meters wide, and it is 300 million kilometers 
from Earth. It takes radio waves several dozen minutes to 
travel this distance and back again, so control direct from 
Earth of the craft's approach to the asteroid and the col- 
lection of material samples is not possible. Instead, 
Hayabusa is equipped with the latest technology in au- 
tonomous navigational cameras and laser altimeters, as 
well as advanced sample collection equipment. The craft is 
propelled by fuel-efficient electric propulsion engines 
(knows as “ion engines”), and it is hoped that this technol- 
ogy will be useful in future space missions. 

Hayabusa will arrive at its destination in the summer of 
2005, and after performing a range of scientific tests and 
sample collections over a period of five months it will re- 
turn to Earth in 2007. In America’s NASA Apollo Program 
samples from the moon were 
brought back to Earth, but if 
the Hayabusa mission is suc- 
cessful it will be the first 
time that surface samples 
are brought back from any- 
where further away in space. 
Investigation of any samples 
gained will no doubt con- 
tribute greatly to solving the 
mysteries surrounding the 
birth of the universe. 


Kabuki Performance 

in St. Petersburg 

As part of the Festival of Japanese Culture in Russia 2003, 
the Chikamatsu-za kabuki troupe led by Nakamura Ganjiro 
III gave kabuki performances in Moscow and St. Petersburg 
from June 10 to 26. The festival, which runs from April 2003 
to March 2004, is being held to coincide with the 300th an- 
niversary of the establishment of Russia's old capital of St. 
Petersburg. It includes a combination of traditional and 
modern Japanese culture, and the concept received the 
blessing of Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi and President 





Vladimir Putin at the G8 Summit Meeting in Kananaskis, 
Canada, in June 2002. 
In addition to the events in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 


the festival will include events in cities such as Vladivostok 
and Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk in the Russian Far East. There will 
be performances of Japanese traditional arts such as court 
music and dance dating back to the Nara period (710-784), 
Noh drama and flower arranging, as well as modern culture 
such as ballet and orchestral music, and sporting exchanges. 


Environmental Congress for 

Asia and the Pacific 

The Environmental Congress for Asia and the Pacific (ECO 
ASIA 2003) was held on June 7 at the Shonan International 
Village Center in Hayama-machi, Kanagawa Prefecture. The 
aim of the Congress was to promote the free and open ex- 
change of views among ministers of countries in the region 
on environmental issues. 

The first congress of its kind was in 1991, and this year's 
was the eleventh held to date. Minister for the Environment 
Shunichi Suzuki represented the host nation, Japan, and 19 
countries from the Asia-Pacific region, including 
Bangladesh, Laos, Malaysia and Papua New Guinea, sent 
cabinet ministers whose portfolios include the environ- 
ment. There were also representatives from a total of 12 in- 
ternational organizations such as the Asian Development 
Bank (ADB), the Organization of Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) and the United Nations 
University (UNU). 

At the congress there was lively discussion on efforts to 
realize environmentally-friendly, recycling-based societies, 
as well as on issues arising from the World Summit on 
Sustainable Development held in Johannesburg in 
September 2002. 


22nd World Gas 

Conference Tokyo 2003 

The 22nd World Gas Conference was held in Tokyo from 
June 1 to 5, and the opening ceremony at the Tokyo 
International Forum on June 1 was attended by Crown 
Prince Naruhito and the Minister of Economy, Trade and 
Industry, Takeo Hiranuma. The triennial World Gas 
Conference is sponsored by the International Gas Union 
(IGU), which was established in 1931 and is the largest in- 
ternational organization in the global gas field. This year's 
World Gas Conference was held in Tokyo, and this was the 
first time that the event has been held in Asia. 

The conference was attended by almost 5,000 people, in- 
cluding representatives from the world's major energy com- 
panies and organizations; energy ministers; and researchers 
and engineers from corporations, universities and research 
institutes. There was a lively debate on such topics as global 
warming and sustainable development, particularly in the 
context of rises in energy consumption in areas of Asia and 
South America where dramatic economic growth is fore- 
cast. There was also an exhibition of the latest energy- 


related technology and products. 
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Low-emission 

Vehicles on Display 

EcoCar World 2003, an exhibition of 
low-emission vehicles, was held in 
Yoyogi Park in Tokyo's Shibuya Ward 
from May 31 to June 2. 





In comparison to standard gaso- 
line or diesel vehicles, low-emission cars emit little or no ni- 
trogen oxides (NOx), suspended particulate matter (SPM) 
or carbon dioxide (CO2). However, price issues and the lack 
of refueling and servicing facilities have limited the spread 
of low-emission vehicles. 

Hoping to improve the situation, the government plans 
to replace 7,000 official cars from its fleet with low-emission 
vehicles during the three-year period from 2002 to 2004. 
There is also an action plan to get more than 10 million 
low-emission vehicles on the roads by 2010, and the EcoCar 
World event was a part of these efforts. 


Three Laws Regarding 

Response to Armed Attack 

A set of bills establishing a system for responding to a mili- 
tary attack against Japan was approved by the House of 
Councilors and enacted on June 6. The laws came into ef- 
fect on June 13. The three laws are the Law Concerning 
Measures to Ensure National Independence and Security in 
a Situation of Armed Attack, which establishes the proce- 
dures that the national and local governments can take to 
cope with an emergency situation; the Law to Amend the 
Self-Defense Forces Law, which will allow the Self-Defense 
Forces to operate smoothly if orders are given to mobilize 
or go on alert; and the Law to Amend the Security Council 
Establishment Law, which strengthens the functions of the 
government's Security Council. 

These laws enable the Self-Defense Forces to act in de- 
fense of the country, but Japan's fundamental policy of non- 
aggression remains unchanged. The other main laws in 
Japan's defense policy are the 1992 International Peace 
Cooperation Law, which allows cooperation with interna- 
tional peace-keeping activities; and the 1999 Peripheral 
Emergency Act, which allows the Self-Defense Forces to 
give logistical support to US military operations overseas. 

A Lower House ad hoc committee has also made a resolu- 
tion that legislation should be put in place within one year 
with the aim of minimizing civilian casualties in the event 


of a military attack. 
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Palette of 

Dream Colors 

In cooperation with the Asia/Pacific Cultural Center for 
UNESCO, the International Library of Children's Literature 
in Taito Ward, Tokyo, displayed the prize-winning works 


from the Noma Concours for Picture Book Illustrations. 
The exhibition, entitled "Palette of Dream Colors," lasted 
from April 25 to July 6. 


The Noma Concours for 
Picture Book Illustrations, a 
contest held every other year 
to evaluate the works of up- 
and-coming picture book il- 
lustrators from Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, is spon- 
sored by the Asian Culture 
Center for UNESCO. The ex- 
hibition featured 33 of last 
year's prize-winning entries, 





and there was also a display 
of approximately 130 picture books from the countries repre- 
sented by the prize-winning works. The works on display re- 
flected the different artistic flavors of each country or region 
and so could be enjoyed by adults just as much as by children. 
In 2001 the co-sponsor of this exhibition, UNESCO, adopted 
the "Universal Declaration on Cultural Diversity." The coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America have a rich tradition of 
storytelling, and this exhibition used picture books to intro- 
duce some the marvelous tales from these regions. 


Invest Japan Business 
Support Center 

The Invest Japan Business Support Center was opened by 
the Japan External Trade Organization (JETRO) in the 
Akasaka area of Tokyo's Minato Ward on May 26. The 
opening ceremony was attended by Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi (photo). 

Direct investment brings new technology and innovative 
management expertise, which in turn maintains or creates 
employment opportunities. Thus direct investment is an ef- 
fective means of adding vitality to the Japanese economy. 
However, direct investment in Japan is just 1.196 of GDP. 
This is very low in comparison to advanced Western na- 
tions such as the United States, Britain and Germany, 
where direct investment tops 2096 of GDP. With this in 
mind, in January of this year Prime Minister Koizumi de- 





clared the government's intention to double the figure for 


cumulative foreign investment in Japan over the next five 
years, a commitment which led to the establishment of the 
Invest Japan Business Support Center. 

Staffed by 36 experts, including 11 advisors, the center 
provides foreign companies with a wide range of invest- 
ment-related information on Japanese industries and mar- 
kets, as well as administrative and legal procedures for 
setting up companies. The center also offers information on 
subjects such as office-site locations and expatriate life in 
Japan, including educational and medical services. 
Specialists are also available to give advice on legal and labor 
issues, taxation, accounting and administrative procedures. 


J-ASEAN Pops Kicks Off 


A press conference was held on June 4 at the Foreign 
Correspondents' Club of Japan in Yurakucho, Tokyo, to pub- 
licize an event billed as “J-ASEAN Pops.” This is a joint- 
production pop concert involving Japan and other Asian 
nations, as part of the ASEAN-Japan Exchange Year 2003. It 
features a song linking the countries of a modern Asia living 
in the same, shared age. At the concert artists from 11 Asian 
nations, including Japan, will sing the song "Treasure the 
World" in their respective languages. This song was com- 
posed by Kazufumi Miyazawa of Japanese rock band The 
Boom, known for their hit song "Shima-uta," and Dick Lee, a 
musician who works mainly in Singapore. The press confer- 
ence was attended by Lee (left) and Miyazawa (right), as well 
as Chika Yuri (center), who sings both the original English 
and Japanese versions. 

A J-ASEAN Pops concert was held in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, on June 25. This will be followed by concerts in 
Jakarta, Indonesia; Bangkok, Thailand; and Yokohama, 


Japan. 












\PAN THROUGH STATISTICS 


The Japanese and Leisure 


The Japanese office worker, once seen as a sort of worker-bee, 
has started to change in recent years. 

As productivity rose through the 1960s working hours 
dropped, and they remained unchanged in the period of slow 
economic growth after the first oil shock of the early 1970s. 
Around 1990, the average worker worked approximately 2,100 
hours per annum. The general feeling was that this was inor- 
dinately long in comparison to the United States or Europe, 
and the total began to fall gradually; by 1992 the annual total 
dropped below 2,000 hours for the first time. This gives an av- 
erage of 164 hours a month, or about 40 hours a week. 

According to the results of a survey carried out by the ILO 
(International Labor Organization) in 2000, the country with 
the highest average of annual working hours was South Korea 
with 2,474, followed by the Czech Republic at 2,092 hours and 
the United States at 1,979 hours. Japan ranked sixth in the 
survey. According to the latest data from 2001 Japan's annual 
total is 1,843 hours, or a monthly average of 154 hours. 

Recent figures show that the five-day week has become the 
norm. 30 years ago 80% of workers had only one or one and a 
half days off, but a survey carried out two years ago indicated 
that approximately 95% of the workforce now have two days 
off. However, if we compare the amount of total annual leave 
used by workers in Japan against that of other advanced na- 
tions, we see that the figure for Japan is extremely low. The 
average worker is entitled to 18 days of paid leave a year, but 
actually takes only about half of them (8.9 days). In this re- 


Number of Days off Each Week 


Source: Ministry of Health, Labor and Welfare 
“General survey on Work Conditions” 
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Annual Paid Holidays - Comparison 


Source: “General survey on Work Conditions," and Ministry of Health, Labor 
and Welfare estimates based upon data from EU and individual countries. 
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spect, there has been little improvement through the years. 

According to government calculations, if everyone were to 
use all of their annual leave it would inject 12 trillion yen into 
the economy and create approximately 1.5 million jobs. With 
this in mind, the government is running a campaign, using 
characters based upon the family of a popular comedian, urg- 
ing people to take their full holiday entitlement. 

Japanese people may not take many days off a year, but 
that does not mean that they are living just for their jobs. An 
increasing number of Japanese are seeking to put meaning 
into their lives through leisure activities rather than work, 
and it is common to hear people say they want to get their 
work out of the way so they can enjoy their leisure pursuits. 
Almost 3596 of Japanese cite leisure and pastimes as impor- 
tant aspects of their lives in the future; ten years ago, 3596 
cited work as the most important aspect of their lives. 

The way people use their holidays has also changed. The 
most common leisure activities are still eating out and going 
on drives or trips, but these last few years have seen an in- 
creasing interest in individual-oriented activities such as gar- 
dening, jogging or running marathons. At the same time, 
more and more people are looking to use their hobbies or tal- 
ents to benefit society through volunteer work, study or re- 
search activities. This trend is forecast to continue, so there is 
a clear need for regional facilities to be made available and 
for both public and private services to be improved to help fa- 


cilitate such activities. — YUKA OGURA 


Priorities in Life 
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rofessor Takashi Inoguchi is an international political scientist who is well 
known on the world stage. Over the past ten years Inoguchi's work has been 


- quoted in the Social Science Citation Index, which rates writings on subjects of 








The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, seem to represent 

a watershed moment in thinking about a variety of issues in 
international politics. September 11 showed that a non-state 
group could shake the world's only superpower. Do you see 

the confusion deepening in the future? 

In order to analyze this period of dramatic change accurately, 
we have to understand the epicenter of this shock to the 
global system. I think that the present changes in the world 
are influenced by three important events, which took place in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s. These are the Plaza Accord of 
1985, the collapse of the Berlin Wall in 1989, and the end of 
the Soviet Union in 1991. These events represent a change in 
the world economy, a change in the system of governance, 
and a change in the system of international security, respec- 
tively. I would describe these changes as "the end of geogra- 
phy," “the end of history," and “the end of the Cold War." 

By "the end of geography," I mean the end of the impor- 
tance of borders; in other words, globalization. The liberaliza- 
tion of markets has assumed a global scale, and the result is 
active cooperation on a supranational basis. This type of 
global economy began with the Plaza Accord of 1985. Until 
that time, trade meant goods and services, while foreign ex- 
change was relatively limited. However, in 1986, a huge 
change occurred in the foreign exchange markets. The 
amount of currency bought and sold exceeded the value of 
trade in goods and services for the first time in history. Now 
the ratio of financial exchange to that of goods and services is 
60 to 1, and the gap is still widening. 

By "the end of history," I refer to the apparent extinction of 
the ideology of socialism, which stood in opposition to the 
ideology of democracy and capitalism. Further, the end of the 
Cold War and the disappearance of the Soviet Union mean 
that the United States is the sole superpower capable of shoul- 
dering the burden of the international security framework. 

Of course, the current global situation is unpredictable, and 


there is the possibility of more terrorist acts or more wars. 














social science, more than that of any other political scientist in Japan. Inoguchi 
IS also famous for accurately predicting the future world order before the 
Berlin Wall came down and the Cold War ended. He talks about the deepening 
sense of confusion in international affairs. 


However, I think that the three events I have mentioned form 
an underlying process of change that has created a reconfigu- 
ration of global affairs, laying the foundations for the current 
situation. 


It is possible to see the three changes you mention creating 

a stable world, but there is a growing feeling that there is a 
reaction against those aspects of globalization. Is this the case? 
Yes, the process of globalization creates problems for those 
who cannot join, participate in, or benefit from this system. 
Progress in electronic communications technology and the 
development of on-line systems have increased the pace of fi- 
nancial transactions, and this has had the effect of widening 
the gap between the rich and the poor. In addition, the accel- 
eration of globalization demands rapid change in the indus- 
trial structure; coping with this demand is a huge problem for 
developing countries with fragile industrial foundations. 
Failure to adapt to the requirements of structural change can 
lead to these countries becoming failed states. 

Similarly, democratization of politics can also create situa- 
tions of instability. The last 25 years of the 20th century saw a 
large increase in the number of democratic states, from 35 to 
120. However, two-thirds of these states have very weak polit- 
ical systems. When states that imposed domestic order 
through communism or dictatorship remove these repressive 
systems of control, it is not surprising that ethnic, religious, or 
cultural conflicts come to the surface. Thus, instability can re- 
sult from the democratization process. 

It is also obvious that there is an ongoing reaction against 
the United States, which is now the sole superpower in a 
unipolar global security system. The US appears determined 
to maintain its predominance, but it also appears that the US 
does not want to bear the vast costs alone. 


Does this all mean that how each nation state thinks about 
diplomacy has to change in these complex times? 


Ly 


“the end of geography, 
the end of history, and 
the end of the Cold War 


The character of diplomacy is changing with the globalization 
of human activities. Globalization has accelerated global inte- 
gration, and we can say that there has been a paradigm shift 
from "international politics" to "global politics." 

Human activities can have a wider influence on other peo- 
ple in other places than has been the case before. Therefore, it 
is possible to conceive of the world as governed by multilat- 
eral networks that are closely linked together. 


So the various problems of globalization have to be discussed 
in detail at the multilateral level. 


Yes, global governance is a growing phenomenon. Instead of | 


only relying on the state, the roles of international organizations 
and non-governmental organization (NGOs) are being better 
appreciated. Global governance seeks to manage the negative 
effects of globalization without moving to a global government. 
I call the bearers of the global politics of the present times 
global bureaucrats, or "glob-crats." There are 500 thousand 
world diplomats compared with 5 million glob-crats. | am 
hoping that the glob-crats will cooperate more to help resolve 
the various issues that global politics will have to deal with. 


We often hear anxious voices saying that in the run-up to the 
Iraq war the Security Council of the United Nations did not 
function properly, and that in future the United Nations will be 
little more than a name. You were at the United Nations 
University Headquarters from 1995 to 1997. How do you see the 
role of the United Nations in global politics in the future? 

When thinking about the war in Iraq, it was the UN system of 
international security that did not work properly. However, 
the role of the United Nations is not restricted to security is- 
sues. Broadly speaking, the United Nations has three functions. 
One deals with security; the second is to support nations left 
behind in the globalization process, mainly through the work 
of the Economic and Social Council and other UN organiza- 
tions like the UNDP the WHO, UNICEF and the UNHCR; and 
the third is to operate as a voice for smaller and less powerful 
states. About 150 of the 191 members of the United Nations 
have very limited diplomatic capabilities. For these countries 
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the United Nations is about the only forum where they can 


express their points of view. So, although the security system 
has temporarily failed, I think that we should not become too 
pessimistic about the United Nations as a whole. 

Also, there is a need now to think on a global scale, and as 
part of the effort to propagate this way of thinking it will be 
necessary to move forward with the United Nations. If we 
look at some of the important conferences that the United 
Nations has organized in the last ten years we can illustrate 
this. These include the Environmental Conference in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1992, the Human Rights Conference in Vienna in 
1993, and the Women's Conference in Beijing in 1995. They 
show that the role of the United Nations in setting standards 
for the world cannot be overstated. 


What kind of role do you think that Japan can fulfill in the era 
of global politics? 
The role that an economically important country like Japan 
should take is, in my opinion, formed of three components. 
These are finance, supervision, and planning. To take finance 
first, I think that the yen is important for the peace and devel- 
opment of the world. Although Japan's role in security issues is 
small in international terms, Japan is expected to further gen- 
eral economic development, and the human and social needs of 
the developing world, as well as to make financial contributions 
towards environmental protection. The countries receiving the 
bulk of Japan's support have been mainly in East and Southeast 
Asia, however, there is a need for much more support to poor 
areas of Africa, South Asia, Central Asia and the Middle East. 
The second component of Japan's role is supervision. By 
using "supervision" here, I mean it in the same way that the 
International Monetary Fund does: this refers to the monitor- 
ing of global controls, the management of data, and the im- 
provement of standards in the monitoring process. In order to 
carry out effective supervision it is necessary to cover a wide 
range of policy fields. These can include financial policies, ex- 
change rates, economic growth rates, energy demands, climate 
change, environmental destruction, nutrition and sanitation. 
The third component is planning; this means conceiving of 





Professor Inoguchi played a major part in the first AsiaBarometer 
Symposium, held in Tokyo on May 6, 2003. 


and operating systems that will help in global management 
for the 21st century. 


Of the three components of Japan's role, it seems that Japan is 
weakest in the planning aspect. 

I agree. However, it is a fact that voices suggesting that Japan 
should carry out these roles are becoming stronger both inter- 
nationally and domestically. The second and third compo- 
nents are closely related to the global allotment of finance. As 
the world's interdependence deepens the sources of finance 
remain limited, and therefore Japan as a provider of funds 
should look for partners. This will also mean deciding what 
kinds of policies should take priority. What is needed is to 
have a global perspective supported by a sense of global citi- 
zenship. In order to promote a greater international contribu- 
tion, Japan will have to broaden its view and go beyond the 
idea of a narrow interpretation of the national interest. There 
will be a need for Japan to have a futuristic conception of the 
global political system, and to help in its design. 


The manufacturing industry was the core of Japan's economy in 
the 20th century. It has been said that the Japanese are good at 
producing cars and semiconductors, but that in the construction 
of abstract forms, such as the design of complex systems, data 
processing, and financial services, Japan is comparatively weak. 
Before the Plaza Accord, capital, labor and resources were the 
key to economic development. Now we have what can be 
called the "George Soros era," where capital, technology, and 
information are the key factors. I think that the human soci- 
ety of the 21st century will value the characteristics suitable 
for a knowledge-based society. Great importance will be at- 
tached to new types of knowledge, and from this new systems 
will develop. In the knowledge-based society, people will deal 
with the world only if they capture it intellectually through 
language and thought, which is not something that you can 
see, touch, or feel. My feeling is that the arrival of the fully- 
fledged knowledge society may prompt serious reflection on 
the nature of Japanese society and the role of industry and 
production, which has been revered for making goods. 











For example, look at the case of artificial bones. To make 
artificial bones one needs manufacturing skills, so we would 
expect Japan to be good at it. However, there was no database 
available to accurately show the characteristics of leg bones 
or hip bones required by Japanese recipients. As a result, the 
Japanese market in this field has been overwhelmed by 
American artificial limb manufacturers. American companies 
systematically collect data from Japanese hospitals in order to 
export artificial bones to Japan. 

This example shows clearly that in order to make things in 
a knowledge-based society, there is a need for data and for the 
systematic observation of the world and the design of systems 
to serve the needs that emerge. Technical advances in the 21st 
century will be made possible by this new approach to infor- 
mation. 


The "AsiaBarometer", which links scholars in 20 Asian countries 
in order to survey public opinion every year over a ten-year 
period, started this year. Do you feel there is a need for Asian 
databases for the knowledge-based society? 
Yes, indeed. I am hoping that they will contribute to the close- 
ness of the Asian region, and that the construction of the data- 
bases will bring about a change in consciousness. To function 
well in a society characterized by global governance, sound 
and open information is a prerequisite. If the Asian countries 
can share information and recognize common factors and 
heterogeneity, then they will be able to contribute to the pros- 
perity and stability of the Asian region. The AsiaBarometer 
can be seen as a trial for a new weapon for peace. 

— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 


TAKASHI INOGUCHI is a Professor of Political Science at the 
Institute of Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo. He received 
his MA from the University Tokyo (1968) and his PhD from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1974). He has held var- 
ious positions at Harvard University, University of Geneva, 
Peking University, and others. Inoguchi was Senior Vice Rector 
(Assistant Secretary General of UN) at the United Nations 
University Headquarters 1995-1997. 
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(Facing page, this page) 

BOXES FOR WRITING IMPLEMENTS 
WITH ARABESQUE DESIGN IN 
OPENWORK AND INLAY 

By Hiromichi Osaka, 

Facing page, 1997; this page, 1994 


The delicate lines of the arabesque 


patterns were made by fitting thin strips 
of tin into the wood. Hiromichi Osaka 
absorbed the design sense of ancient 
Arab masters by studying old works 
displayed at the Shosoin Repository 
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LIDDED BOX IN THE SHAPE OF A LOTUS PETAL 
WITH ARABESQUE DESIGN IN OPENWORK AND INLAY 


Hiromichi Osaka, 2001 


This box is for incense, and faint traces of fragrance waft out 

of the small holes in the lid. The whole of the box has an 

arabesque design in openwork. The lotus petal-shaped base has The work of fitting the stri 
a design of flowers and birds, and the gold leaf inside contrasts tin into the wood requir 








WOODEN PAGODA 


Treasures from Horyuji, Tokyo National Museum 
Nara Period (8th century) 


The pagodas are about 20 centimeters high, and were produced on a lathe. Each 
pagoda contains a Dharani Sutra scroll, printed using either a woodblock or copper 
plate. The scrolls are the oldest extant printed matter in Japan, and possibly the world. 


n the broad sense of the word, “woodworking” would in- 

clude making utensils and bowls of wood. People have 

been doing this throughout the world since ancient times, 
starting at different times in different places. Gradually, these 
wooden articles became more refined and took on an artistic 
sense that reflected the special aesthetic values of each region. 
Thus the woodwork of each region developed, at times influ- 
enced by the woodwork of other regions. 

The earliest known wooden implements in Japan include a 
dugout canoe and a bow, which both date from about 3,000 
B.C., during the Jomon period. They were excavated from a 
site in Chiba Prefecture. At that time, stone implements such 
as axes and small knives were the only tools available to work 
wood. The process used to make the dugout canoe is known 
as kurimono— "hollowing out"—a basic technique that is still 
in use today. 

When iron implements arrived from the Chinese continent 
and the Korean Peninsula around the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
A.D., the development of Japan's woodcrafts took a great leap 
forward. Besides axes and chisels made of iron, another tool 
that came to be used was a type of lathe, where wood was 
carved into round or cylindrical objects while being rotated. 
Over the ensuing centuries, artisans from the continent con- 
tinued to introduce new tools and techniques. 

Exchanges with the continent flourished during the Asuka 
(552-710) and Nara periods (710-794), when envoys sent by 
Japan to Sui and Tang China (581-907) returned with nu- 
merous Buddhist scrolls, images, and other items. At the 
same time, timber from varieties of trees not native to Japan 
was brought from the tropical regions of South and 
Southeast Asia to be used in making Buddhist carvings and 
sutra scroll boxes. Since these types of wood arrived in Japan 
via Tang China, they were simply called karaki— literally, 
“wood from China." 

There were two classifications of karaki. One included 
fragrant woods, such as aloeswood from East India which 
was used as a fragrance as well as a wood for woodworking, 
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PEAR-SHAPED BIWA WITH ROSEWOOD MOKUGA (REAR) 


Shosoin Treasure (8th century) 


A four-stringed biwa (lute), one of five stored in the Shosoin. The wood base is 
made of rosewood. Materials such as ivory, deer antler dyed in green, boxwood, 
ebony, and rosewood were worked using mokuga techniques to produce a lotus 
flower motif. 


and sandalwood from Indonesia, which was used for carv- 
ing Buddhist images. The other classification was rare hard- 
woods, which included rosewood and ebony, used in 
making woodcrafts. 

At first, the envoys probably brought back finished prod- 
ucts such as musical instruments, and then in the Nara pe- 
riod, the wood itself started to be imported. These new 
materials that were brought from all over Asia vastly ex- 
panded the breadth of Japanese woodcrafts. 

During the Nara period, sophisticated techniques were in- 
troduced from Tang China, and woodcrafts enjoyed dramatic 
growth both technically and aesthetically, as did other crafts 
during the same period. A rich variety of treasures made of 
wood can be found in the Shosoin Repository in Nara, which 
used to be the storehouse of Todaiji Temple. These include 
furnishings such as cabinets and shelves, musical instruments 
such as the biwa (a type of lute) and the koto (a type of harp), 
Buddhist implements such as scroll boxes and offering boxes, 
and boards for games such as go and sugoroku. Works made 
of wood stored in the Shosoin outnumber those made of any 
other material, and they exhibit a high level of artistic accom- 
plishment. A number of ancient implements used to fashion 
wood remain there as well; this indicates that some of the 
crafts were made in Japan at the time, testifying to the level of 
skill that Japanese artisans of the day had achieved. 

AII the techniques that are in use today were being used in 
those days, and many of them are highly decorative. One of 
the most decorative techniques to be found among the 
Shosoin treasures is mokuga (literally “wood picture"), a type 
of wood mosaic in which wood of different hues is fitted onto 
a wood base to produce a pattern. The origin of mokuga can 
be traced as far back as some time between the 28th and 26th 
centuries B.C. in ancient Egypt. It later began its eastward 
journey along the Silk Road, eventually arriving in Tang 
China, then Japan. This technique, however, seems not to 
have caught on and it did not become established as a tradi- 
tion. The mokuga technique only enjoyed a revival in modern 








ROSEWOOD MOKUGA BOX (REPLICA) 
Office of the Shosoin Treasure House, Imperial Household Agency 


A replica produced by Hiromichi Osaka of a treasure in the Shosoin. Thin sheets of 
rosewood were applied onto a core of zelkova wood to produce an extremely de- 
talled mokuga decoration. 


times, when efforts were made to repair Shosoin treasures or 
produce replicas. 

Hiromichi Osaka was recognized as a holder of the Important 
Intangible Cultural Property known as “Woodcraft” in 1997. 
Osaka is a craftsman specializing in the woodcrafts of the 
Shosoin, mokuga in particular. After teaching himself the ba- 
sics of woodworking, he became an art teacher at a public 
junior high school. He continued to develop his woodworking 
skills during this time, and his work was exhibited and earned 
awards. Osaka exhibited an award-winning mokuga at the 
26th Exhibition of Japanese Traditional Art Crafts in 1979, 
and the following year he was asked by the Office of the 
Shosoin Treasure House at the Imperial Household Agency to 
produce a replica of a rosewood mokuga box stored in the 
Shosoin. Osaka used the school holidays to travel to Nara 
again and again to study this treasure. He was not allowed to 
touch it, let alone take it away, so his study consisted of noth- 
ing more than just looking at it and taking notes, hours at a 
time. It took him four years to amass all the data and materi- 
als he needed. When he started to produce the replica, he 
made the life-changing decision to resign from his teaching 


position and devote himself completely to this assignment. 


The minute geometric patterns decorating the surface of 


the box were made of boxwood, black persimmon and 
Chinese quince, all from Siam (modern-day Thailand), along 
with ivory from India and tin. Tin corrodes easily over time, 
and when repairs were made to the box during the Meiji pe- 
riod (1868-1912), boxwood was used to fill the holes left by the 
decayed tin. X-ray analyses and other techniques were used to 
confirm that the original material filling those holes was in- 
deed tin. The mokuga was made by bonding together wafer- 
thin layers of ivory, black persimmon and other types of wood 
along with tin; the resulting solid was cut across the layers, 
and the sections affixed to the base. The sections are astound- 
ingly delicate: one centimeter can have as many as 31 differ- 
ent layers. Between the sections of the mokuga are lines as 


thin as silk threads, imparting a bright, silvery-white color 
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LIDDED BOX OF BLACK PERSIMMON DYED RED WITH 
CHINESE FLORAL DESIGN IN INLAY 


By Hiromichi Osaka, 2002 


This flower is believed to bloom in paradise. The wood is a hollowed-out piece of 
black persimmon dyed red, and the pattern is depicted in tin. 


with a sense of modesty and order. While it is not unusual to 
inlay metal on the wood base, the use of tin had been forgot- 
ten for a long time. The advanced techniques used by crafts 
people in the Nara period opened a new direction of creativity 
for Osaka. The technique he uses most often in his work is to 
combine delicate lines of tin inlay with openwork. He has 
built up this unique style as a result of meticulous studies of 
the treasures in the Shosoin. 

“The Shosoin is a repository of every craft technique that 
has ever existed,” says Osaka. He still continues to study the 
Shosoin treasures, which have survived for 1,200 years, and in- 


corporate them into his own creative activities. 





Hiromichi Osaka at work in his studio in Tokyo's Nerima Ward. 
He says he is only just able to finish one work a year. 


TAKESHI 


MIZUKOSHI 


The warm Kuroshio current flows northwards through the East 


China Sea. It separates from the Tsushima current, which flows 
into the Japan Sea, and it continues into the Pacific Ocean. 
Situated at the point where the two currents part ways is the is- 
land of Yakushima. The warm currents give the island a mild cli- 
mate; even though it is 30 degrees north in latitude, mid-winter 
sea temperatures average 19,2°C. The seas around Yakushima are 
rich in coral, not usually found so far north. 

The low-lying, coastal areas of Yakushima have sub-tropical 


vegetation, but the flora changes as one climbs higher up the 





slopes of this mountainous island. Yakushima boasts seven of the 
highest peaks in the Kyushu region, including the highest, Mt. 
Miyanoura-dake. Snow falls on the mountaintops in winter, and 
they are home to alpine plants. 

This island of water and forests has been added to the UNESCO 
World Heritage list for the richness and diversity of its ecosys- 
tems, and for the primeval forests of giant Japanese cedars, which 
thrive on the annual rainfall of 10,000 millimeters. 

The unusual characteristics of tropical trees never cease to 


amaze. Their buttress, aerial and stilt roots give them an eerie, al- 


most animal-like presence. Known for its ability to "strangle" 
other trees, the roots of the banyan spread out in all directions, 
making it unclear as to whether they have grown down from the 
branches or up from the ground, and whether it is one tree, or a 
amalgamation of several. 

The banyan tree is member of the fig family that has spread to 
many points north of tropical South-East Asia. Those found on 


Yakushima are thought to be among the best examples of the 


species. To my mind, that they have traveled the furthest is a good 


indication of the strength of their will to live. 





SELECTION 


Hangin’ on the Phone 


These little mascots can be found attached to the strap of mobile phones. A short strap, just 10 
centimeters or so, is a handy little thing to have on a mobile phone, and you would think that one 
would suffice. Not so, apparently-many young people have all manner of different straps and mas- 
cots attached to their phones in a veritable explosion of colors and shapes. The mass of accessories 


often weighs more than the phone itself. 


Interestingly, Japanese people in the Edo period (1603-1868) had something remarkably similar 
to the mobile phone strap-and-mascot combination: this was the netsuke, a small engraved figure 
on the end of a cord, like a sort of toggle. The netsuke was often in the shape of an animal or a 
plant, or some figure associated with Japanese traditions. The cord was used to attach objects like a 
tobacco pouch or a purse to the obi, the sash of a kimono, and the ornate netsuke is probably the 
origin of the cutsie mascots on today's mobile phone straps. 


VISIT US ONLINE AT: 
www jijigaho.or.jp/index e.html 
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| thank you very much for the first issue of the magazine Asia-Pacific 
Perspectives: Japan+. Japan being one of the main donors to the devel- 
opment efforts of the Least Developed Countries, | would like to continue 
reading your magazine with its interesting updates on Japan's contribu- 
tion to the international efforts for poverty eradication and protection of 
the environment. Anwarul K. Chowdhury 
Under-Secretary-General and High Representative 

United Nations 


| was delighted to know about the new magazine Asia-Pacific 
Perspectives: Japan+. International University (in Moscow) prepares stu- 
dents for the challenges and opportunities of a global community. 
Specialists in environment, management and jurisprudence will be highly 
interested in examining Japan as a member of the Asia-Pacific community. 
Sergey N. Krasavchenko 

Rector, International University (in Moscow) 

Russia 


| read with interest the first edition of Asia-Pacific Perspectives: Japan+. 
The magazine seems like a helpful introduction to Japan both for people 
overseas and for foreign residents, and | hope future issues will strive to 

show a balanced view of Japan. 
| was struck by the article on environmental aid (“Development,” 
pages 26-29). Although we often hear about Japanese aid, we don't 
hear so much about how it is actually being used; it was instructive to 
see some actual case studies. Environmental problems have little respect 
for borders, and the environment is one field where nations need to 
work together. | think Japan can make a big contribution to the world 
through its environmental ODA, but ! believe too that it is not just the 
quantity of aid that is important. A small amount of aid carefully adminis- 
tered can often have far more positive benefits than large quantities of 
money simply thrown at a problem. In this respect the emphasis given 
by Japan on "capacity development" seems to me to be a worthwhile 
way of administering aid. Jenny Otsuki 
Tokyo, Japan 





Photos by Takahiro Sakuma 
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TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE Aueusrzoo3-ocrosEn 2003 


8/3 (Sun) Public ¥2000 

Wonder Festival 2003 Summer 
Wonder Festival project office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


8/8 (Fri) - 8/10 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1500 
AUTO GALLERY TOKYO 2003 

AUTO GALLERY ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-5246-6040 Fax: 03-5828-2535 


8/22 (Fri) — 8/24 (Sun) Public ¥1200 

THE 4TH INTERNATIONAL MODEL RAILROAD 
CONVENTION JAPAN 

Japan Association of Model Railroaders 
Non-Profit Organization 

Tel: 03-3954-7773 Fax: 03-3954-7771 


8/23 (Sat) - 8/24 (Sun) Public ¥1500 

The Amateur Radio Festival Ham Fair 2003 
The Japan Amateur Radio League, Inc. JARL 
Tel: 03-5395-3118 Fax: 03-5395-3134 


8/24 (Sun) Public 
Good Comic City 10 in ARIAKE 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


8/28 (Thu) - 8/30 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Good Design Presentation 2003 

Japan Industrial Design Promotion 
Organization 

Tel: 03-3435-5626 Fax: 03-3432-7346 


8/28 (Thu) - 8/30 (Sat) Public Y500 
SIGN & DISPLAY SHOW 2003 

Tokyo Outdoor Advertising Association 
Tel: 03-3626-2251 Fax: 03-3626-2255 


9/2 (Tue) - 9/5 (Fri) Trade Free 

THE 56th TOKYO INTERNATIONAL 
GIFT SHOW Autumn 2003 
INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW Operations 
Division 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 
9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade Free 
Japan Jewellery Fair 2003 

Japan Jewellery Fair Secretariat Office 
Tel: 03-5551-7292 Fax: 03-5551-4489 


9/10 (Wed) - 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
AUTO-ID EXPO 2003/BIOMTRICS EXPO/ 
CARD EXPO 

CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
VACUUM 2003-Japan Vacuum Show 

CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 
International Industrial Cleaning Expo 

The Japan Industrial Journal 

(Promotion Division) 

Tel: 03-3273-6184 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


9/10 (Wed) - 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Soil and Groundwater Remediation 
Technology Expo 

The Japan Industrial Journal 

(Promotion Division) 

Tel: 03-3273-6184 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


9/11 (Thu) - 9/13 (Sat) Trade/Public Y1000 
41st Amusement Machine Show 

Japan Amusement Machinery Manufacturers 
Association 

Tel: 03-3438-2363 Fax: 03-5472-7115 


9/14 (Sun) - 9/15 (Mon) Trade/Public Y 1000 
2003 Fashion Industry System Machine & 
Attachment exhibition 

FISMA Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3503-7611 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


9/22 (Mon) - 9/28 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
International Graphic Arts Show 

Japan Graphic Arts Suppliers Committee 

IGAS 2003 Office 

Tel: 03-3434-2656 Fax: 03-3434-0301 


10/2 (Thu) - 10/3 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
JAPAN PLASTIC HOUSEWARES FAIR 
JAPAN INDUSTRY UNION OF PLASTIC 
HOUSEWARE MANUFACTURERES 

Tel: 03-3561-8778 Fax: 03-3561-8779 


10/6 (Mon) - 10/8 (Wed) Trade Y3000 


Diet & Beauty Fair 2003 
CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 
Tel: 03-5296-1017 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


10/7 (Tue) - 10/9 (Thu) Trade ¥3000 

Health Ingredients Japan/Safety and 
Technology Japan 2003 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


10/7 (Tue) - 10/9 (Thu) Trade/Public Free 
active collection 2003 autumn 

MEDIA HOUSE CO., LTD. 

Tel: 03-3813-3601 Fax: 03-3818-3188 


10/9 (Thu) - 10/10 (Fri) Trade ¥3000 

The 4th Home Entertainment Software 
Dealer's Symposium and Expo 

hesse Secretariat/Exhibition Technologies, Inc. 
Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


10/9 (Thu) - 10/11 (Sat) 7rade/Public Y1000 
NATURAL EXPO 2003 

NATURAL EXPO SECRETARIAT 

Tel: 03-3512-5675 Fax: 03-3512-5680 


10/9 (Thu) - 10/11 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
BioFach Japan 2003 

BioFach Japan Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5404-7351 Fax: 03-5404-7352 


10/9 (Thu) - 10/12 (Sun) Trade/Public 

ALL JAPAN PLAMODEL RADICON SHOW 2003 
Japan Plamodel Industry Association 

Tel: 03-3851-8830 Fax: 03-3863-1330 


10/12 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 102 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


10/15 (Wed) — 10/17 (Fri) 
2003 TOKYO TRUCK Show 
NISSIN Co., LTD. 

Tel: 03-3542-7009 Fax: 03-3542-7915 


10/15 (Wed) — 10/17 (Fri) Trade Y2000 
International Photocatalysis Technology 
Exhibition & Conference 


Trade/Public ¥1000 


E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


10/15 (Wed) - 10/17 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
30th Int. Home Care & Rehabilitation 
Exhibition 

Health and Welfare Information Association 
Tel: 03-3580-3052 Fax: 03-5512-9798 


10/21 (Tue) - 10/25 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
JAPAN PACK 2003 (Japan International 
Packaging Machinery Show) 

Executive office, Japan Pack 2003 

Tel: 03-3865-2815 Fax: 03-3865-2850 


10/22 (Wed) — 10/24 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 2003 

The Organizing Committee of A/E/C SYSTEMS 
JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5261-5651 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/22 (Wed) — 10/24 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
3rd INTERIOR PRO EX CO 

DELPHI INC. 

Tel: 03-5261-5021 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/27 (Mon) — 10/28 (Tue) Public ¥500 
DIRECT MARKETING FAIR/BUSINESS 
CHANCE FAIR 

NIHON RYUTSU SANGYO SIMBUN SHA CO., LTD. 
FAIR OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3661-5898 Fax: 03-3661-5509 


10/28 (Tue) - 10/30 (Thu) Trade ¥2000 
16th International Optical Fair Tokyo 
IOFT Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8508 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


10/31 (Fri) - 11/2 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan International Cycle Show/Tokyo 2003 
The Secretariat of JICS, CYCLE PRESS 

Tel: 03-3835-9296 Fax: 03-3833-8168 


The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
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This year, Tokuo 
celebrates its 400th 
Anniversary. Iit is a city 
of history and tradition, 
and you can feel this more 
than anywhere Lv the Taito 
“Aistrict. tw olden times, 
Tokyo was known as 
Edo and the atmosphere of old 
E Edo still remains in Taito. 


- 3 The old pleasure quarters and the 
— Rabuki theater of Asakusa have 


Shinobazu Pond by night 


= are many special events this 
: year to celebrate the anniversary. 

> For ataste of old Edo, Taito is the lovember 
g a to visit. | Ueno Autumn Tourism Festiva 


Event Schedule 2003 | 
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* Ueno Station, the gateway to Taito, is 60 minutes from Narita Airport by limited express on the Keisei Line. 
* Asakusa is three stations from Ueno on the subway Ginza Line. 
* Shinobazu Pond is in Ueno Park. a short walk from Ueno Station. 
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THE SHIP FOR SOUTH EAST ASIAN YOUTH PROGRAM 
30TH ANNIVERSARY 


NDER THE SHIP FOR SOUTH EAST ASIAN YOUTH PRO- 
GRAM (SSEAYDP), YOUNG PEOPLE FROM JAPAN AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN COUNTRIES SPEND AROUND 45 DAYS 
TOGETHER ABOARD A SHIP, FORGING TIES OF MUTUAL UNDER- 


STANDING AND FRIENDSHIP. THE SSEAYP, WHICH IS ORGANIZED 





BY THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, BEGAN IN 1974 WITH YOUNG 
PEOPLE FROM JAPAN AND THE FIVE ASEAN MEMBER COUNTRIES 
OF THE TIME. SINCE THAT TIME, THE NUMBER OF PARTICIPATING 
COUNTRIES HAS GROWN TO 11, AND THIS YEAR, WHICH HAS BEEN 


DESIGNATED THE ASEAN-JAPAN EXCHANGE YEAR 2003, IS THE 





— — 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SSEAVP. 
YVETTE LEDESMA PAGE 5 

11 PEOPLE, INCLUDING EX-PARTICIPANTS, GOVERNMENT OFFI- 
CIALS AND HOST FAMILIES FROM SIX DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, 


SPOKE FROM VARIOUS ANGLES ABOUT THE SHIP FOR SOUTH EAST 


ASIAN YOUTH PROGRAM. 
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Center: The National Leaders from the five original ASEAN members 
and Japan at the start of the inaugural voyage of the SSEAYP in 1974. 


Right: The Nippon Maru leaves the Port of Yokohama, Japan, for the 29th 
SSEAYP voyage, September 17, 2002. Photo: Seiya Kawamoto 


Left: The departure ceremony of the 29th SSEAYP. Photo: Seiva Kawamoto 











OR MANY OF THE PARTICIPANTS, THE SSEAYP IS AN UNFORGETTABLE EXPERIENCE. 


EX-PARTICIPANTS FROM DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, NOW WORKING IN VARIOUS DIFFERENT 


FIELDS, RELATE THEIR MEMORIES, EXPLAIN THE VALUE OF THE PROGRAM, AND GIVE 


THEIR MESSAGES FOR THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY. 








"It affects relations between 
different countries" 


"Ihe SSEAYP is giving meaning to friendship at people- 
to-people level. Friendships among ordinary citizens 
strengthen the relationship between countries," says 
Hawazi Daipi, commenting on the influence of the pro- 
gram. He participated in the 7th Ship for South East 
Asian Youth Program in 1980. Now the Parliamentary 
Secretary for the Ministry of Education and the Ministry 
of Manpower, Daipi is the first ex-participant from 
singapore to become a Parliamentary Secretary. 

Due to its geographical position and its multi-racial 
population, Singapore places great importance on its re- 
lations with other countries, in particular the ASEAN 


(Association of Southeast Asian Nations) members. 
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SINGAPORE | 
1980 participant. Currently Par- | 
liamentary Secretary, Ministry 

of Education and Ministry of 


Manpower. 
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HAWAZI DAIPI pe 


Daipi explains that the SSEAYP serves as an invaluable 
opportunity for young Singaporeans to broaden their 
outlook in a variety of ways. “Singaporeans must be able 
to work with people from different countries," he says. 
“The SSEAYP provides early opportunities for youth to 
understand each other and feel comfortable working to- 
gether in spite of their different backgrounds." 

Also, it appears that the circle of international ex- 
changes which began with the SSEAYP doesnt stop at 
individual contacts between past participants or alumni 
exchanges. "I have seen a lot of international communi- 
cation take place. Many groups from different countries 
have visited Singapore through the SSEAYP Interna- 
tional Singapore, an organization of alumni. The 
SSEAYP has been a good platform for youth to know 
each other to establish friendship. It affects relations be- 
tween different countries." 

Daipi relays his message on the 30th anniversary of 
SSEAYP: “I hope the SSEAYP will be continued so that 
participants can filter the goodwill down to more groups 
of youth from different countries. And I hope this kind of 
good relationship between them can also pass down to 


the next generation." 


Left: Hawazi Daipi, seen here at his 


office in the Ministry of Education of 


of a residents association 


Singapore. to discuss environmental issues. 





Above: Hawazi meets with members 





“I want to share my 
experiences of the SSEAYP 
with others” 


Abdul Muthalif works in the busy banking industry in 
Kuala Lumpur, but as the Vice President of the 
Malaysian alumni, SSEAYP International Malaysia (SIM), 
he finds the time to participate in SSEAYP reunions. 
When I called to interview him, he was working late into 
the night organizing the Annual General Meeting of SIM. 
YVETTE LEDESMA PHILIPPINES “I want to share my experience of the SSEAYP with | 


Participant on the inaugural SSEAYP in 1974. Currently divides her time others. I learned a lot of things which I didn't expect to 


learn. I thought I would just meet people and make 


D P3 between running a restaurant in Manila and volunteer activities as Presi- 


dent of the National Alumni Association of Daughters of Charity Schools. friends, but through the programs | learned how to com- 














Yvette Ledesma visits a high school in Manila 


as part of her volunteer work. 





“We were searching for 
our own culture 


Historically, lifestyle and perceptions in the Philippines 
have received much influence from the West. The 
SSEAYP gave Yvette Ledesma the opportunity to come 
into contact with cultures from other Southeast Asian 
countries, and this greatly changed her outlook. “At that 
time ASEAN was still a new organization. Appreciating 
Asian culture was something we hadnt thought about 
because it didn't seem cultivated compared with what 
we knew about the United States.” 

Ledesma's participation in the SSEAYP served to 
imbue her with the sense that Filipinos also belong to the 
family of Asian peoples. “At that time we were searching 
for our own culture. What I learned from SSEAYP made 
me appreciate being Philippine and also being Asian.” 

Ledesma was a participant in the inaugural program. 
She recalls how there were no clothes driers on board, 
and the cabins were filled with clothes hung out to dry. 
She couldn't get her costume for the Cultural Dance 
ready in time, and had to dance in her everyday wear. 
However, her most vivid memory is of her host family in 
Japan, the Taneike family. 

"We became really close. When I first met them, their 
children were so small. I have seen them grow up!” She 
still stays in touch, and Mr. and Mrs. Taneike visited 
Manila on Ledesma s birthday. 

Ledesma is a founder member of the SSEAYP Alumni 
Association Phillippines, and was the Chairperson from 
1986 to 1989. She has words of strong encouragement for 
future participants: "They are going to experience a pro- 
gram that will enrich their life. They will see those results 


not right after the program, but years later." 


promise and have a mutual understanding with people. 
It was a good practice for me to work in a team." 
Muthalif would like more and more young people to 
have the opportunity of being able to participate in inter- 
national exchange programs such as the SSEAYP, and he 
works feverishly to attain this end. In addition to attend- 
ing the SSEAYP International General Assembly (SIGA) | 
almost every year, Muthalif was also last years Malaysian 
representative on the On Board Ship Conference (OBSC) 
which explains the SSEAYP follow-up programs to par- 
ticipating youths. He is also active in a number of other 
international exchange programs, and he attended the 
World Volunteer Youth Pre-Summit in Nagano in 2001. 
"There is no doubt that SSEAYP has created successful 


youth leaders not only in Malaysia, but also in other 





ASEAN countries and Japan. The SSEAYP has been an 
international platform for youth to gather their knowl- | 
edge and share experiences for past 30 vears. I hope the 
SSEAYP has many more years to come" 

Over 50 ex-participants from all over Malaysia at- 
tended the SIM Annual General Meeting in Kuala 
Lumpur on June 22. Lively discussions were held regard- 
ing such issues as planned activities for the current fiscal 
year, and the strengthening of ties with the government 


department responsible for matters concerning SSEAYP. 

















ABDUL MUTHALIF 
MALAYSIA 


1996 Participant. Currently 





Network Executive of Consumer 


Electronic Service RHB Bank 
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Berhad, and Vice President for 


International Affairs of SSEA YP 
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Abdul Muthalif at his office in the RHB Bank in Kuala Lumpur. 














VISIT DEJKUMTORN 
THAILAND 


1975 participant. Now a com- 


pany president, and also in- 


volved in voluntary work helping 


orphans and children with men- 


tal or physical disabilities. 


"The SSEAYP made me 
understand the importance 
of working for society” 





Visit Dejkumtorn was a student during the tumultuous 
times in Thailand when the military government was 
ousted, to be replaced by a democracy, after mass stu- 
dent demonstrations in 1973. Participating on the 
SSEAYP was the first opportunity for Visit to turn his at- 
tention to neighboring Asian countries and Japan. 

“I still remember riding the bullet train from Tokyo to 
Osaka. I was surprised how developed Japan was," he 
says. "I started to think I should feed back what I learned 
from the SSEAYP into Thai society." 

One example of this is his work with the Thai 
Government to create the Junior Thai Youth Ship 
Program. The Program involves an annual nine-day 
cruise from Bangkok to Samui Island, with more than 
200 youths from Thailand's 76 provinces on board. "We 
were able to get support from the government for the 
Junior Thai Youth Ship Program because there are many 
ex-participants of the SSEAYP in government positions. 
They know that such ship programs are special, and a 
good opportunity for mutual understanding." 

Visit also single-handedly established an organization 
called "Funds for Friends." It carries out a range of volun- 


teer activities for orphaned and disabled children, and 





makes it possible for some of these children to partici- 


pate in the Junior Thai Youth Ship Program. 





Above: Visit Dejkumtorn, an ex- 
participant from Thailand, talks 
about his experience on the SSEAYP. 
He is holding a photo of the Nippon 
Maru. 


Left: Visit at the Rainbow House, a 
rehabilitation center for children 
with disabilities in Pakkred district, 
Nonthaburi Province. Visit 
participated the same year as 
Haruhiko Tanaka. 





“The SSEAYP made me understand the importance of 
working for society, Visit says. “I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity I had to participate, and I am looking forward to 
the 40th and 50th anniversaries of the SSEAYP." 


- YUKICHIKA MURAYAMA 


"There is a close 


connection between 

. . 99 
friendship and peace 
“When I visited Thailand several years after taking part 
in SSEAYP, I was pleased to see that the trees which we 
had planted had grown’, said Syafwina, who participated 
in the 17th SSEAYP. 

“The thing I gained most from the SSEAYP was widen- 
ing my circle of friends,” she says. “The feeling of solidar- 
ity we had grew really strong. There were people from 
many different countries all together for 45 days on the 
Nippon Maru—it was like a big house. We studied to- 
gether, had discussions together, put on performances 
together, and we felt like one big family. The interesting 
thing is that it’s not just those who were on the ship with 
you at the same time that feel like family, it's the same 
for anyone who has ever taken part." 

Syafwina notes that the SSEAYP differs from many 
other exchange programs in that the connections remain 
strong long after the formal program is over. "People 
from different countries and cultures meet and form 


long-term friendships," she says. "As the circle of friend- 


























ship grows larger, peace and harmony will follow. I feel 
that there is a close connection between friendship and 
peace. As a representative of former youth participants, 
Syafwina made a speech on the theme of peace before 
the Emperor and Empress at the Assembly Marking the 
Fiftieth Year Since the End of the War in Tokyo, Japan. 
Syafwina is currently studying in Kyoto, where she 
takes part in cultural activities such as giving perform- 
ances of traditional Indonesian music and dance to- 
gether with other Indonesian students. "This is probably 
an effect of the SSEAYP,” she says: even when studying, 
she continues to practice the spirit of international ex- 


change that she acquired on the SSEAYP. 


"People who take part in 


international exchange 

build up deep relations with 

each other" 

Professor Tanaka is a leading figure in the field of devel- 
opment education in Japan. "My own career, my research 
and teaching have been largely influenced by the experi- 
ence I had on the SSEAYP," he says. Tanaka participated 
in the second SSEAYP when he was in his fourth year as 
an undergraduate. 

“I got involved as a result of joining a youth group of in- 
ternational pen-friends," says Tanaka. "At that time many 
young Japanese people had a strong interest in Europe 
and the United States, but this group was also pushing 
exchanges with Asia. I made a trip with them to Southeast 


Asia the year before participating in the SSEAYP." 


SYAFWINA 
INDONESIA 


1990 participant. Now a lecturer 


in the Faculty of Engineering at 
Syiah Kuala University, Indonesia, 
she is currently studying at the 
Wood Research Institute Biomass 
Conversion Laboratory of Kyoto 


University, Japan. 





JAPAN 
1975 participant. Now a professor 


at the Faculty of Literature, 


Rikkyo University, he specializes 
in development education, and 
will be studying in Thailand for 
about a year from September. 


Below left: Syafwina teaches Above: Professor Tanaka talks 
Indonesian at the Japan-Indonesia 
Friendship Association in Kyoto at his office at Rikkyo 


as a volunteer. University. 





He says he felt somewhat tense initially as it was his 
first experience of living with others, but he soon opened 
up after spending time in the shared accommodation. “It 
was a period of student protest in Thailand, and we had 
some strong discussions; some were about Japan and 
some about the counties of other participants. What was 
interesting was that the discussions were just that, and 
the human relations were another matter. I felt a sense of 
Asian connection and affection.” 

After the SSEAYP, Tanaka studied the UK youth edu- 
cation system at postgraduate school, but as a result of 
his SSEAYP experience he found he was more interested 
in studying Asian youth education and international ex- 
change. “At the time, this was not available as a field of 
research," he says. "I ended up researching grassroots 
Asian NGOs at the Japan Center for International Ex- 
change (see page 36), and my experience of the SSEAYP 
proved invaluable for in this research.” 

In the early 1980s, Professor Tanaka came across the 
field of development education, in which he now special- 
izes. This field puts together the themes of education, 
Asia, youth and international exchange—I knew it was 
the one for me!” he says. 

Tanaka maintains that the results of international ex- 
change are not immediately visible. “International ex- 
change differs from studying overseas or research work, 
as these have discernable material benefits. However, be- 
cause they are not thinking in terms of benefits to them- 
selves, people who take part in international exchange 
build up deep relations with each other. This is where the 
real, lasting benefit is.” - KIKUO ARAI 





of his experience on the SSEAYP 




















HE SouTH EAST ASIA YouTH SHIP IS MADE POSSIBLE THANKS NOT ONLY TO THE GOV- 


ERNMENT OF JAPAN, BUT THROUGH THE UNDERSTANDING AND CO-OPERATION OF THE 


GOVERNMENTS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA. ALSO ESSENTIAL TO THE PROGRAM S SUCCESS IS 


THE WARM WELCOME RECEIVED BY THE PARTICIPANTS IN EACH COUNTRY FROM THE HOST FAMI- 


LIES, WHO COOPERATE BY PROVIDING ACCOMMODATION. 














"Participants should be treated 
not as guests but as relatives" 


Usanee Kangwanjit has worked for the Thai government 
on the SSEAYP for 20 years. She says that the SSEAYP 
has had a great influence on youth education policies of 
the governments in South East Asia. "It's a first chance 
for the participants to open their eyes and see what is be- 
vond their own country. We have been greatly inspired 
by the SSEAYP." 

The Thai government created the Junior Thai Youth 
Ship Program for secondary school students, and since 
2000 it has been running the Mekong Youth Friendship 
Program in cooperation with the Chinese government. 
Now in its third year, this program involves a cruise 
which stops at locations in Thailand, China, Myanmar, 


Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. The idea for homestays 





and many of the events carried out on board are taken 
from the SSEAYP. The cruise is held every year over 15 
days in December, and 13 young people take part from 
the various countries. 

Usanee is now in charge of organizing the reception for 
participants in Thailand. "When young participants take 
part, they should be treated not as guests but as rela- 
tives,” she says. “They should be able to feel at home and 


learn about the way of life in Thailand." 


"Its a good experience for us as well 


to get to know different cultures" 

"We always keep an empty room so that SSEAYP partici- 
pants will be able to stay," say Edward Wu and Low Chin 
Chin. They have hosted participants since 1987, and par- 


ticipants frequently return to visit. When ex-partici- 


pants visit Singapore, they often want to stay with us 
C again. They are always welcome." 
| The couple have hosted over 30 participants, from coun- 
| tries including Japan, Thailand, the Philippines, Malaysia 
and Cambodia. They see such homestay experiences as a 


valuable opportunity for their young guests to get to know 







Singapore. "When people stay with us, they can ask us 
whatever they want to know about Singapore any time. It's 
better for them than staying in a hotel on their own." 

One of their fondest memories is the time they them- 


selves were invited by the Japanese government to go to 
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USANEE KANGWANJIT 
| PROJECT MANAGER FOR THE 
THAI GOVERNMENT 
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EDWARD WU AND LOW CHIN CHIN 
SINGAPORE 


Host family 


| Director of the Children Capacity 
E! | Promotion and Development Divi- 
| sion, Bureau of Welfare Promotion 
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Above: Edward Wu and Low Chin 


and Protection of Children, Youth, 
Left: Usanee Kangwanjit works at her 


the Disadvantaged, Persons with 
office at the BPP in Bangkok. 
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ARACELI S. AVES 
PROJECT MANAGER FOR THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 


Commissioner Representing Visayas National Youth Commission, 


Office of the President of the Philippines 


iA — 


Brunei on board the Nippon Maru, on the 20th anniversary 


of the program. Their photographs from that time are care- 
fully stored in albums, together with those of the many par- 
ticipants who have stayed with them through the years. 
"Its a good experience for us as well to get to know dif- 
ferent cultures, and learn about different ways of life 
from the participants," say the couple. "And of course we 
are happy when they remember us." They are looking for- 


ward to hosting participants again this year. 


The SSEAYP plays a positive role in 
molding future foreign relations" 

"The SSEAYP is not just a friendship program; it devel- 
ops the vision of young leaders," says Araceli S. Aves, 
who has herself experienced life on a ship. "The SSEAYP 
not only develops mutual understanding among the 
countries involved, it also plays a positive role in molding 
future foreign relations." 

Aves says that the SSEAYP is always a priority of the 
Philippines National Youth Commission (NYC). Almost 
all of the NYC staff are involved in the SSEAYP prepara- 
tion program, which starts with the selection process in 
April. The participants have to work hard on their pre- 
departure training, which is designed to allow them to 


adjust to the needs of the program. The participants 


gather at a facility on the outskirts of Manila for ten days 



















AKITO TANAKA 
JAPAN 


Participated in 1999 while in his 3rd 
year at university. Currently work- 

ing in the Customer Service Section 
of the Tokyo branch of the Bangkok 


Bank. 
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Left: Araceli S. Aves at her office in the 


National Youth Commission in Manila. Branch of the Bangkok Bank. 


of intensive training, including a range of presentations 
by staff from the embassies of the countries involved. 
This year a manual outlining selection criteria and other 
organizational aspects of the SSEAYP will be compiled, 
based on input from the alumni network. There are also 
plans to create a system whereby expanded regional 
alumni networks in each region will enable SSEAYP par- 
ticipants to use their experience to contribute to their 
local communities. - YUKICHIKA MURAYAMA 


The ship had a huge 


impact on my life’ 

The Ship for Youth Program enjoys enthusiastic support 
not only from members of the government, but from ex- 
participants as well. Akito Tanaka, who participated in 
the 26th Program in 1999 and now works at the Tokyo of- 
fice of the Bangkok Bank, will be rejoining the ship this 
year as a member of the administrative staff. 

"My experience on the ship had a huge impact on my 
life," says Tanaka. "It takes a sponsor like the govern- 
ment to make this kind of experience possible. It's not 
something individuals can do on their own. I want to 
give something back to show my appreciation." 

Tanaka has been taking care of participating youths 
each year as a member of the Reception Committee on 
the Japanese side. This year, Tanaka was granted two 
months leave by his Thai manager— who, incidentally, is 
an ex-participant himself—to devote himself to support- 
ing exchange activities on the ship, such as making 
arrangements for the program at the different ports of 
call, and coordinating the activities of the participating 
youths. 

What was the biggest lesson that Tanaka learned on 
the ship? "The notion of ‘country comes later. We are 
still just human beings even if our nationalities are differ- 
ent. We have a lot in common. Pain from lost loves, un- 
certainty about the future; we all have those things. And 
we all smile the same, too!” - SHIN'ICHI OKADA 











Above: Akito Tanaka speaks at the Tokyo 

















THIRTY YEARS OF BUILDING MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


THE SHIP FOR SOUTHEAST ASIAN YOUTH PROGRAM CELEBRATES 30 YEARS OF LINKING YOUTH 


FROM JAPAN AND THE ASEAN MEMBERS. 














T Ship for Southeast Asian Youth Program (SSEAYP) 
takes youth participants from the 10 ASEAN mem- 
bers and Japan on a cruise lasting approximately 45 days, 
calling at ports in member countries along the way. 

This program began in 1974, from an idea of then 
Japanese Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka. During a tour of 
five Southeast Asian nations, Prime Minister Tanaka pro- 
posed a youth exchange ship program in order to pro- 
mote expanded exchanges and personal contacts in every 
area between Japan and these nations. 

The first SSEAYP voyage was from 10 October until 30 
November, 1974. It was backed by the joint declaration of 
the leaders of the ASEAN members, and the first tour 
marked the start of an unprecedented program. Six coun- 
tries took part: Japan, Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand. Each country sent 
30 participants. The ship was the first Nippon Maru, a 
vessel of some 10,000 tons. The participants experienced 
ship-board life together and took part in a variety of ac- 


tivities aimed at fostering mutual understanding and ex- 


change. 



















For example, each country represented on board had 
its designated "National Day." The participants used 
many different methods to introduce their countries; 
through these activities they built a better understanding 
of the relationships between countries, and took a fresh 
look at the unique qualities of their own countries. Also, 
discussions were held with the aim of giving the partici- 
pants an appreciation of the different ways of thinking of 
youth from other countries. Other activities on board the 
ship included clubs, sports, recreation, and group soli- 
darity activities. Mutual understanding between the 
youths deepened through these events, transcending na- 
tional and cultural boundaries. 

Activities were also held in each of the ship's ports of 
call. These included courtesy visits to heads of state and 
ministers, exchange programs with local youth, study tours 
of local facilities and homestays. Through homestays with 
host families, the youths were able to experience for them- 
selves the everyday life and customs of other countries. 

The first SSEAYP was highly praised by the participat- 
ing countries, and the program has since been held every 
year at around the same time. In accordance with the 
wishes of participating countries, the delegations from 
each country increased in size to 35 participants each in 
1978 (the 5th program), and to 45 in 1991 (the 18th pro- 
gram). Since the expansion of ASEAN from 1984 on- 
wards, the number of countries participating in the 


SSEAYP has also grown. Brunei joined in 1985 (the 12th 


Left: The Annual General Meeting of SSEAYP International Malaysia. SSEAYP 


alumni associations have been set up in most of the participating countries. 


Below: Scenes from the participation of (from left to right) Brunei (1985), Laos 
(1998), Vietnam (1999), Myanmar (2000) and Cambodia (2000). 

















Above: SSEAYP participants pav a courtes 
call on Prince Akishino and Princess Kiko 
of Japan. The Princess took part in the 14th 
SSEAYP in 1987 and is one of the alumni. 


Top Right: Representatives of the 
participants of the 29th SSEAYP pay a 
courtesy call on Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi at the Prime Minister's Official 


Residence in Tokyo. The Japanese 


government considers the SSEAYP to be an 
important exchange project between Japan 
and the Southeast Asian countries, and 


supports the annual program. 


Right: Chief Cabinet Secretary Yasuo 


Fukuda receives a commemorative gift 


from the president of the Thai alumni at 


the 15th SSEAYP International General 
Assembly, held in Tokyo in May 2002. 








program), Vietnam in 1996 (the 23rd program), Laos and 
Myanmar in 1998 (the 25th program), and Cambodia in 
2000 (the 27th program). With the addition of new par- 
ticipating countries, the opportunities for exchange have 
only widened. The SSEAYP has grown from strength to 
strength, and this year celebrates its 30th anniversary. 
Over 7,000 people have participated in SSEAYP since 
its beginning. As the interviews show, many of them now 
occupy important positions in their own countries. Many 
of the SSEAYP alumni play a big part in volunteer activi- 
ties as well. In Japan, it is also well known that Princess 
Kiko, wife of Japan's Prince Akishino, participated in the 
program in 1987 (14th program) while still at university. 
The commemorative 30th SSEAYP tour will begin on 2 
September. The ship will depart from Yokohama Port after 


the Japanese participants embark, and it will then make its 





way to Singapore, where many of the ASEAN participants 
will have gathered. After entering port on September 9, all 
the participants will meet together on the ship. 


Afterwards, the ship will make the following port calls: 


Jakarta, Indonesia, on September 16; Port Kelang, 


Malaysia, on September 21; Bangkok, Thailand, on 
September 28, and Manila, Philippines, on October 6. On 
October 14 the ship is scheduled to return to Japan. 
Delegations are scheduled to visit Brunei, Cambodia, 
Laos, Myanmar, and Vietnam by airplane. A ceremony 
commemorating the 30th anniversary of the SSEAYP will 
be held in Japan on October 16. 

2003 is ASEAN-Japan Exchange Year, and this year the 
SSEAYP participants from Japan and the ASEAN mem- 
bers are sure to forge especially deep bonds. 


- TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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Faced with increasing economic globalization, Japan's industrial structure is coming under 
pressure to change. According to the International Institute for Management Development (IMD), 
Japan's economic competitiveness was ranked second in the world in 1993; by 2002 it had 
dropped to zoth place. The weakening of the Japanese economy, the second largest in the world, 
could possibly destabilize the global economy. One measure to break through this alarming 
situation is improved collaboration between industry, the academic world, and the government. 

Some 35% of researchers work at universities, and universities receive 20% of the country's 
entire research funding; Japan's resources of knowledge are concentrated in academia. 
Collaboration between industry, academia, and government is a powerful way to fully utilize the 
dormant resources within academia by linking them with industry. 

In 2002, Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi set out the Basic Guidelines for Economic and 
Fiscal Management and Structural Reform (known as the "Big-Boned Policy"). Many different 
areas were set forward as targets for structural reform, and collaboration between industry, 
academia, and government is one area where new policies have been put forward. 

As a result of this collaboration, new companies which turn the results of research into viable, 
commercial products are springing up, and new ideas are being licensed for use. We look at how 
Japan's industry is changing. 





Industry, Academia, and Government 


Working Together 


Five years have passed since the Technology Licensing Organization (TLO) Promotion Law was enacted 

in 1998, under which Japanese industry, academia, and government began collaborating in earnest. 
Professor Toshiya Watanabe of Tokyo University explains how the links between these three sectors 

have been progressing in recent years. 





PROFESSOR 

TOSHIYA WATANABE 

holds a doctorate degree in materials 
engineering focused on 
nanotechnology. He played a part in 
establishing Japan's first TLO, the 
Center for Advanced Science and 
Technology (CASTI), at Tokyo 
University. 


What is the background of links between industry, 
academia, and government in Japan? 

When Japan's bubble economy came to an abrupt 
end in the early 1990s, the country entered a long 
period of economic stagnation. During this time, 
the American economy prospered around IT and 
biotechnology, fields that were supported mainly by 
tie-ups between companies and universities. Japan 
needs to learn some lessons from the American ex- 
perience regarding links between industry, acade- 
mia, and government. 

To be sure, cooperation between industry, acade- 
mia, and government in Japan is nothing new—it 
was more prevalent during the years prior to World 
War II than now. When Japan was still a developing 
country in the Meiji (1868-1912) and Taisho (1912- 
1925) periods, human resources with knowledge of 
science and technology were valuable, and links be- 
tween industry and academia flourished. 

This situation changed considerably in the post- 
war period. Realizing that the strengthened links 
between industry, academia, and government had 
ultimately led to militarism, universities were more 
reluctant to enter into relationships with industry 
and government after the war. There was a certain 
feeling of guilt associated with maintaining ties 
with industry while at the same time espousing 
causes such as autonomy for universities or free- 
dom of learning. 

Scientific research is extremely costly. It would be 
fine if industry funded promising young researchers 
to carry out research projects, but this was seen as 
an assault on "pure" academic science, and it rarely 


happened. 


What is the situation now? 

Cooperation between industry, academia, and gov- 
ernment started gradually during the 1990s. Having 
seen successful examples of cooperation between 


industry and academia in the United States at close 


range, young researchers returning to Japan pro- 
vided the main thrust for this trend in Japan. These 
researchers, however, formed their own independ- 
ent links with different companies. 

The system in Japan had a slow start. At this 
time, research in the natural sciences was carried 
out mainly at national universities. Since teaching 
staff at national universities were considered public 
officials, they were restricted from taking on other 
work elsewhere. It was not possible for them to be- 
come consultants to private companies, or to start 
their own business ventures. 

In many cases, patents developed by teaching 
staff at national universities belonged to the indi- 
vidual. However, it was difficult for staff members 
to apply for patents or to find licensees on their 
own, and national universities had no budget to 
cover the expenses for patent applications. Patents 
were often not applied for, or staff members would 
pass them on to companies they knew at no charge. 


The situation was similar at private universities. 


How did the links start to develop? 

Under the Science and Technology Basic Law, en- 
acted in 1995, the government allocated 17 trillion 
yen for research in science and technology, prima- 
rily at national universities, over a five-year period 
starting in 1996. This was a huge outlay for a gov- 
ernment that was suffering from a shortage of rev- 
enue in the wake of the bubble economy. 

In 1998, the Technology Licensing Organization 
(TLO) Promotion Law came into effect. This law al- 
lowed for the fruits of research at universities to 
benefit society through a TLO, which was in essence 
a vehicle for the transfer of technology. The Industrial 
Technology Reinforcement Law of 2000 made it 
possible for teaching staff at national universities to 
become company directors in order to give practi- 
cal, commercial applications to the results of their 
research. In fact, contributing to stronger industrial 
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technology was even named as one of the duties of 


universities. 

These two laws emerged as a ripple effect from 
the Bayh-Dole Act of 1980, that was passed in the 
United States in order to stimulate links between 
industry, academia and government; they were 
both known as the Japanese Bayh-Dole Act. 

Finally, the Intellectual Property Basic Law, 
which was passed in 2002 in order to stimulate eco- 
nomic and cultural growth through the use of intel- 
lectual assets, established a systematic framework 
for cooperation between industry, academia, and 


government in Japan. 


What are the features and issues of this 

cooperation in Japan? 

In the US, almost all successful examples of cooper- 
ation between industry, academia, and government 
have been related to biotechnology or IT. Over 90% 
of income from TLO royalties at American universi- 
ties is in these two fields. They are both what is 
known as “science-based business," where the 
knowledge of universities is tapped by industry as 
technology that can be applied in business ven- 
tures. The system needs research labs, but it does 
not need a broad manufacturing base. 

Japan, on the other hand, is a manufacturing 
country. It needs a system for transforming knowl- 
edge into technology so that it can penetrate deep 
into industry. Joint research between universities 
and companies aimed at developing manufacturing 
technology or producing prototypes is indispensa- 
ble. There are venues of joint research where not 
only large companies but also small and medium- 


sized enterprises benefit from each other s research, 


but the problem there is how to share the fruits of 


this research while allowing companies to protect 
their own intellectual assets. 
It is necessary to train human resources to set up 


such a system. We urgently need to nurture special- 


ists in Management of Technology (MOT) endowed 
with knowledge in both technology and business, 
an enterprising spirit, and the ability to bring 
human resources and intellectual assets together 
into a business venture. These specialists will serve 
as coordinators among industry, academia, and 
government. 

A vital key to success for cooperative relation- 
ships between industry, academia, and government 
in Japan will be the creation of a model that is of 


benefit to Japan's manufacturing industry. 


What are the international trends in cooperation 
between industry, academia, and government? 
Starting in 2002, Germany instituted a system of co- 
operation between industry, academia, and govern- 
ment in which the fruits of research at universities 
became patents belonging to the university, which 
are then transferred to society through a TLO. In 
1999, government initiatives in France led to the 
rapid establishment of 31 organizations that serve 
as venture incubators at universities, producing 160 
start-up venture companies by 2002. Japan and 
European countries are proceeding at about the 
same pace behind the US. 

Japan has fallen behind the US in the fields of 
biotechnology and IT. In other fields such as nan- 
otechnology, however, Japan is not behind. 
Nanotechnology is a manufacturing industry; it in- 
volves making things, an area where Japan excels. 
Japan has an outstanding manufacturing industry, 
which I believe is ahead of that of the US. The US is 
ahead of Japan in decoding the human genome, but 
new rivalry between Japan and the US will now 
start in the research field of proteins. 

Industry, academia, and government must work 
together to form and activate new business ideas 
from the vast store of knowledge that exists at uni- 
versities, and to give new life to Japan's stagnant 


economy. — INTERVIEW BY TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 





Research centers to promote Joint research 
between industry, academia and government 
include Keio University's Shin Kawasaki Towr 
Campus (left) and Tokyo University's Resear 
Center for Advanced Science and Technology 
RCAST (above). Research aims at commercie 
applications, such as this experimental study 
thin films at RCAST (center) 


Changes in the Number 
of University-based Venture 
Companies 
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1,000 University-based Startups Project 
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In 2001, Takeo Hiranuma, Minister of Economy, Trade and Industry, advocated a plan entitled "1,000 Venture 
Firms Sprung from Universities." The plan aimed at encouraging cooperation between the industrial, 
academic and administrative sectors, and at promoting an environment in which the results of academic 
research could be used in industry. As of 2002, there were 531 such university venture businesses. We look 
at five venture businesses in the frontline of cooperation between industry and academia, 
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Working Towards Commercial Gene Therapy 


A G M (G A venture business was estab- 
[| c5 lished in 1999 with the remit of 
developing gene therapy medication. This is AnGes MG, 
whose main office is in Osaka. The company revolves around 
the work being carried out by Professor Ryuichi Morishita of 
the Osaka University's Graduate School of Medicine. The name 
of the company derives from the French word ange ("angel"), 
reflecting the corporate policy of patient-oriented care. 

The company was formed when Professor Morishita be- 
came one of the first people to discover that Hepatocyte 
Growth Factor (HGF), a protein-producing gene, also per- 
forms an important function in the generation of blood ves- 
sels. He found that when the HGF gene was injected into the 
body, it was effective in the treatment of peripheral arterial 
diseases such as necrosis of the legs, in which the main arter- 
ies in the leg become clogged, and ischemic heart diseases 
such as myocardial infarction and coronary failure. In 1995 
Professor Morishita negotiated with a number of companies 
in an effort to use the results of his research to make a contri- 
bution to society. 

Professor Morishita relates, "The field of gene therapy was 
virtually unknown at the time, and it was widely felt that the 
risk factors involved in the manufacture of a commercial 
product would be too high. There wasn't a single company 
willing to cooperate with me, so I decided that the only way 
forward was to start my own company." 


Until recently, Japanese law forbade researchers of national 





A research laboratory at AnGes MG 
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universities from working with private companies. However, 
this regulation was repealed in 2000, presenting Professor 
Morishita with a golden opportunity to form his own com- 
pany. He redoubled his efforts to prove the efficacy of his 
HGF gene therapy medicine by conducting animal and clini- 
cal testing, and in 2001 AnGes MG eventually joined forces 
with a leading pharmaceutical company, Dai Ichi Seiyaku, to 
develop and retail HGF gene therapy medication. 

Although many hopes are pinned on gene therapy as the 
next generation of medical treatment, until now there have 
been no examples of commercial products based on this gene 
therapy. Professor Morishita is advancing clinical research 
with a view to manufacturing a commercial product based on 
his research by 2006, but his research results are already being 
lauded by medical fraternities. Proof of the fruits of his labors 
has come with the listing of AnGes MG's stocks on the 
Mothers (Market of high-growth and emerging stocks) index 
of the Tokyo Stock Exchange in September 2002—the first 
university venture business to be listed. 


Professor Ryuichi Morishita hopes 
to develop a commercially viable 
product based on his current HGF 
gene research by 2006. 


Venture Business from Sound Research 


[) i M Professor Hareo Hamada of the 
| AGIC Department of Information Environ- 
ment Integration and Design, Tokyo Denki University, is also 
frequently seen at the Tokyo Head Office of DIMAGIC Co., 
Ltd., where he serves as Company President. The company de- 
velops and sells various types of sound equipment using the 
original virtual stereophonic sound technology, Stereo Dipole 
Reproduction DVX (DiMAGIC Virtualizer X), jointly devel- 
oped with Britain's Southampton University during Professor 
Hamadass time there as a visiting professor. Desiring to trans- 
late his academic research results into a form of social contri- 
bution, Professor Hamada founded the company in 1999 to 
manufacture products that could be enjoyed by large num- 
bers of people. 

The company's sales point is that it is possible to enjoy high 
quality, 3D-surround sound with only one speaker. This 
sounds impossible, but it is achieved with virtual stereo- 
phonic sound technology. Professor Hamada explains; "The 
human brain analyzes minute differences in the timing and 
volume of sounds which run from right and left and vice 
versa, and pinpoints the position of the source of sound. 
Virtual stereophonic sound technology is digital technology 
which makes these differences artificially." 

Conventional stereo sound equipment uses two speakers 
placed apart from each other to produce the stereo effect. The 
Stereo Dipole Reproduction DVX developed by Professor 


Hamada uses two speakers arranged in a single housing. This 





causes mutual interference of the sound waves, and a falsified 
stereophonic sound is produced. To the naked ear, it sounds 
extremely realistic. If the listener faces the speaker, the sound 
appears not to come directly from the speaker but from the 
front upper right and the front lower left; if the speaker is be- 
hind the listener, the sound is perceived as coming from the 
rear upper right and the rear lower left. The listener has the 
perception of being completely enveloped in sound. 

In 2000 the company launched its first commercial prod- 
uct, the P2 Dipole speaker. The speaker gained wide appeal 
with its multi-channel sound, and over 20,000 units were sold 
in its first year alone. Currently, the Beat Shock, the successor 
to the P2 Dipole, is also proving to be a hit. The same virtual 
stereophonic sound technology can also be applied to a wide 
range of other products such as cellular phones, video game 
control units, and headphones. Products incorporating this 
technology have already been manufactured, and are drawing 
much interest from younger consumers. 

Professor Hamada sees the potential for even further 
growth: “As a business, DiMAGIC has only just started. | 
would like to conduct further joint research with electrical 
machinery manufacturers, automobile makers, and sound re- 
lated companies, and attract a large number of people to lis- 
ten to high quality sound.” Although DiMAGIC itself is a 
small venture business with only 12 emplovees, the dreams 
and the potential that it harbors are more than a match for 


many large corporations. 


Reseach at K Laboratory 


Student Employees Produce New Technology 


K Laboratory 


unique among venture business: nearly 4096 of its total work- 


One company which develops 


software for cellular phones is 


force of 119 employees consists of university and graduate 
students. The vast majority of university venture businesses 
in Japan are established with the heavy involvement of univer- 
sity professors or assistant professors. However, since its in- 
ception K Laboratory has looked to the active participation of 
students, whose technical skills and creativity play a vital role 
in the company's success. 

Yuichi Kogure of the company's Public Relations department 
explains, "The students who develop our applications are in tune 
with the demands of the younger generation, which constitutes 
our major consumer base. This is our company’s strong point." 

Whether employed on a part-time basis or as contracted 
employees, students who distinguish themselves in the devel- 
opment process are promoted, and receive commensurate 
benefits irrespective of their employment status. The students 
are fully expected to show exactly the same responsibilities 
toward their work as anyone else. Assessment methods are 
precisely the same as those used for full-time employees. So, 
while students whose work is not of the desired standard end 
up parting ways with the company, there are others who earn 
several million yen a vear. 

The company's head office is in Tokyo, and the company is 
also setting up laboratories in five different locations across 


Japan. "Work on IT systems usually tends to be concentrated 





in big cities such as Tokyo,” says Kogure. “However, there are 
also large numbers of very technically competent students in 
Japan's provincial universities, and cellular phone makers are 
distributing their research facilities across the country. Our 
company is setting up laboratory facilities in local areas, and 
creating an environment whereby outstanding, locally- 
recruited students can remain in their localities and still be- 
come involved in real business." 

As an example, in the Kyushu lizuka Lab, set up in lizuka 
City, Fukuoka Prefecture, all 12 members of staff are students of 
the Kyushu Institute of Technology. The laboratory linked up 
with the local city hall, and developed a news browser system 
for local residents to peruse using cellular phones installed with 
a Java software application. This experiment is the first time in 
Japan that a local authority has begun transmitting informa- 
tion using a cellular phone application. 

Kogure says proudly, "The gleeful expressions on the faces of 
the students who work diligently to develop such applications 
are a sight to behold.” Ryo Shimamura of the Kyoto-based lab- 
oratory agrees. "When I speak to the students working at the 
laboratories, they all tell me that they enjoy their work. And 
when they see large numbers of people using cellular phones 
with applications that they have developed, they feel that 
they're doing a very worthwhile job." 

It is also quite possible that this kind of business venture is 
encouraging the students of today to become the entrepre- 


neurs of tomorrow. 
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Professor Mitsuoifilifiáshima expresses 
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the revitalization of local areas 


Regional Venture Business 


€ | Ph Many Japanese university ven- 
d d (Md ture businesses are established 
with bases in large metropolitan areas such as Tokyo and 
Osaka. However, although there are still only relatively few 
promising university venture businesses based in the 
provinces, their numbers are beginning to increase little by 
little. One such example is GalPharma, which has its head of- 
fice in Takamatsu City, Kagawa Prefecture. 

GalPharma is a biotechnology venture business which aims 
to take advantage of the characteristics of a substance known 
as Galectin-9 to develop anti-cancer drugs and kits which di- 
agnostically predict cancerous movements. Galectin-9 is a 
kind of protein, and was brought to the attention of the med- 
ical world by Professor Mitsuomi Hirashima of Kagawa 
Medical University. He observed that when Galectin-9 is de- 
tected in cancerous cells taken from patients, the likelihood 
of post-operative movement of any remaining cancerous cells 
to other parts of the body is very low. GalPharma is working 
in conjunction with Fuso Pharmaceutical Industries, Ltd., to 
develop a diagnostic treatment which investigates the exis- 
tence of Galectin-9 in cancerous cells, and is also developing 
medicines for cancer, auto-immune diseases and allergies. 
Much of GalPharma's research is yielding steady results. 

“I hope our results can serve as a model for other region- 
ally-based university venture businesses," says Professor 
Hirashima. However, he continues on a less positive note, re- 


vealing the problems involved in creating regionally-based 





venture businesses: "It's very difficult to establish a region- 
ally-based venture company if you can't find a partner to run 
the management side of things, no matter how good the re- 
searchers might be in regional universities. The Ministry of 
Economy, Trade and Industry is calling for 1,000 Venture 
Firms Sprung from Universities, but in order to implement 
this, I feel that it's necessary to have 1,000 CEOs as well as 
1,000 researchers." 

GalPharma has been lucky in this respect. Through the in- 
troduction of its leading venture capital investor, GalPharma 
has been able to find a corporate manager to take care of the 
administrative side of the business. However, in the majority 
of cases, it is proving difficult for researchers to translate 
their research results into viable commercial products due to 
the paucity of business administrators. 

Professor Hirashima feels that in order to launch a locally- 
based university venture business the cooperation of local au- 
thorities is also indispensable. GalPharma is located in Kagawa 
Prefecture, which has built facilities to support venture busi- 
nesses and also offers reasonably priced research and develop- 
ment space to venture businesses. "The development of 
university venture businesses should lead in the end to the re- 
vitalization of local areas. I think this would be the perfect role 
for locally-based venture businesses to fulfill," he concludes. 

Professor Hirashima believes that the seeds for new busi- 
ness opportunities may be lying dormant at universities 


across Japan. — MASAKI YAMADA 
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Shirator! Nano Technology 


The problem with fruit is that it goes off. However, a newly- 
developed sheet for preserving freshness has made it possible 
to keep ripe apples for seven weeks and melons for two weeks 
at room temperature, without the need for any preservatives. 
This is possible because of the outstanding antibacterial, anti- 
mold, and dehumidifying properties of the sheet. 

The sheet was developed by Assistant Professor Seimei 
Shiratori of the Department of Science and Engineering of 
Keio University, who went into commercial production in 
conjunction with a manufacturer of shock absorbent packag- 
ing materials. The sheet is an ultra-thin film, which works 
through its ability to adsorb gases. Since its launch in July 
2001 it has sold extremely well. It is used in the transportation 
of expensive fruits such as melons and peaches, and also by 
major supermarkets for preserving foodstuffs. It has won a 
number of industrial awards, including an award for fiscal 
2003 from the Minister of Education, Culture, Sports, Science 
and Technology for achievement through collaboration be- 
tween industry, academia and the government. 

Assistant Professor Shiratori is quick to praise the contribu- 
tion of Keio University’s Technical Licensing Organization 
(TLO), the Keio Intellectual Property Center (IPC), to this suc- 
cess. Through the IPC, we've been able to listen to the vari- 
ous opinions expressed by manufacturing companies which 


are closer to the end user than we are. This has been of invalu- 
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able assistance," he explains. Research on a sheet for preserv- 
ing meats and fish is progressing, taking the wishes and views 
of manufacturers into full account. 

Assistant Professor Shiratori's field is the production tech- 
nology of thin films, and he has researched the "wet" process for 
producing water-based films with a thickness measured in 
nanometers (a nanometer is a millionth of a millimeter). The wet 
process does away with the expensive vacuum devices that were 
previously required, thus drastically reducing production costs. 

Based on his experiences as an exchange student at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the home of the uni- 
versity venture, Shiratori realized the importance of the appli- 
cation of new technology to the real world. He has actively 
sought to use his thin film technology by applying for patents 
and commercializing his products. 

Following the success of his freshness preserving sheet, 
Shiratori established the Shiratori Nano Technology Co., Ltd. 
on Keio University's Shin Kawasaki Town Campus in Kawasaki 
City, Kanagawa Prefecture, in March 2002. The Shin Kawasaki 
Town Campus was opened in the spring of 2000 by Kawasaki 
City and Keio University with a view to promoting joint re- 
search between the government, industry, and academia. 

Shiratori concludes, "We now have a system to translate the 
potential at universities into useful social contributions 
through TLOs. I think the cooperation between the industrial, 
academic and administrative sectors is really beginning to hit 


its stride.” — TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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Collaboration between industry, academia, and government is seen as a key for Japan's economic re- 
vival. Technology Licensing Organizations (TLOs) are making this collaboration work by acting as inter- 


mediaries between industry and academia. 


Licensing Organizations (TLOs) 

are an important presence in 
promoting increased collaboration between industry, acade- 
mia, and the government. 

TLOs are organizations that aid academic researchers in 
patenting the results of their scientific study, and then trans- 
ferring this technology to private firms through technology 
licensing—in other words, an intermediary between industry 
and academia. New industries born out of academic research 
are created through the work of TLOs, and part of the profits 
from these enterprises is returned to the scientists them- 
selves. This funding helps to further revitalize university re- 
search efforts. The TLO stands at the center of this cycle of 
collaboration between industry and academia. 

The model for Japan's TLOs is Stanford University's Office 
of Technology Licensing, founded by Niels Reimers in 1970. 
The Cohen-Boyer gene cloning technique patent that Reimers 
helped write earned Stanford about 30 billion yen in royalties. 
The United States has promoted pro-patent policies since the 
1980s, when the country's international competitiveness 
looked to be in danger of slipping. Measures such as the Bayh- 
Dohl Act were introduced, which allows the patenting of the 
results of research carried out using government funds. Under 
Bayh-Dohl, universities own the rights to these patents. Many 
universities established technology licensing offices, which 
accelerated the tie-ups between industry and academia. This 
arrangement gave birth to many new industries, including in- 
formation technology and bio-technology. The collaboration 
also served as a catalyst for the recovery of the US economy 
during the 1990s. 

Japan enacted similar legislation to the Bayh-Dohl Act, the 
Law for Promoting University-Industry Technology Transfer 
(known as the TLO Law), in 1998. Approved TLOs can now re- 
ceive support such as monetary subsidies and reduction or 
exemption of royalty fees. Many TLOs were established fol- 
lowing the enacting of the new law, and 33 are presently active 


in working to help license new technology. 

The first of Japan's TLOs was the Center for Advanced 
Science and Technology Incubation (CASTI). CASTI was 
founded through the voluntary efforts of an instructor at the 
University of Tokyo, one of Japan's most famous state-run 
universities. CASTI represents the University of Tokyo in all 
the difficult procedures involved in filing patents and market- 
ing technology to corporations. Executive Director Takafumi 
Yamamoto (photo) sees CASTI acting as an agent for the re- 
searchers. 

CASTI had filed some 582 patent 
applications as of December 
2002. It had also succeeded in 
securing 102 contracts with 











companies, and earned some 
260 million yen in royalties. 
Public Relations Officer Ayako 
Iwakura explains, “A ‘big hit’ 
patent that secures over 
100 million yen in royalty 
income occurs in about 
one out of every 100 
cases. Japan’s univer- 
sities may one day de- 
velop a big earner.” 

What kind of suc- 
cess will the TLO 
“matchmaker” bring 
forth from the partner- 
ship of academia and in- 
dustry? The dream of 
creating new industries 
for Japan’s future rests 
in the capabilities of its 
new [LOs. 


Go! 


Japan 


Last year the Go! Japan project looked at university research with the aim of furthering collaboration 
between industry, academia, and government. 


The Go! Japan Project 


was designed to revitalize Japan’s international 
competitiveness, which has weakened in recent 
times. The concept for Go! Japan was formed by the 
Committee on Economic and Fiscal Policy, which 
advises the Prime Minister. 

In 1989 the Made in America policy was adopted 
in the United States, following from two years of re- 
search conducted by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT). The research analyzed the inter- 
national competitiveness of the US in eight different 
areas, including semiconductors and automobiles; 
from the analysis, weaknesses were identified and 
recommendations for the future were made. The re- 
sults of the Made in America policy played a big 
part in the subsequent recovery in the competitive- 
ness of the US. 

The Go! Japan project aimed at achieving a simi- 
lar outcome for Japan. A thorough study was car- 
ried out over the course of one year to find out what 
new industries could be created by using the sci- 
ence and technology assets that lay idle in universi- 
ties. The study looked at the work of between 70 
and 80 scientists and researchers, mainly from the 
University of Tokyo's School of Engineering but 
also from other fields, including science, medical 
sciences, pharmacy, and agriculture. The re- 
searchers work was evaluated in terms of its appli- 
cability to everyday life, and it was found that a 
great deal of the research had the potential to be- 
come innovative industries. 

Examples include research that produced optic 
fibers that act as sensors; it was suggested that 
these could be included in the construction of 
buildings and bridges to improve maintenance 
and limit damage from natural disasters or other 
emergencies. Other recommendations included 
using microchip technology to produce a system 


of medical examination that can operate wherever 


the patient may be, and a plan to make a computer 
with the properties of a fabric. There were many 
other such areas where the seeds produced by re- 
search could be used to produce new industries, 
especially in the fields of nanotechnology, biotech- 
nology, and IT. 

The Go! Japan project has introduced the ideas 
coming out of research at universities to industry 
and to the general public through a variety of semi- 
nars and symposia. These have highlighted the po- 
tential Japan has in a variety of fields that can affect 
people's everyday lives. According to the Cabinet 
Office, the aim of the project was to generate move- 
ment for the whole nation. It is certainly true that 
academics have experienced an enormous change 
through drawing on their own resources to use 
their research so that it will have a practical effect 
on people's lives. It has also been beneficial for the 
business and economic sectors to realize how much 
potential there is lying dormant in the academic 
world. 

The Go! Japan project created an opportunity for 
cooperation by academia, industry, business, gov- 
ernment and the people with the aim of revitalizing 


the nation. It has been an important first step in the 


efforts to get Japan going again. 
— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 








Hiroshi Komiyama, Chairman of the Go! Japan Committee 


From the Meiji period until the present day, Japan 
was a catch-up society’; it concentrated on pro- 
moting industrial advancement in order to catch up 
with and overtake Europe and the United States. As 
a result, Japan became a great economic power, the 
second largest in the world. However, having suc- 
ceeded, there is no model for Japan to emulate, and 
being a front-runner Japan as a developed nation 
has to set its own targets for the future. 

Our project, Go! Japan, reached the conclusion 
that Japan's next target should be to advance the 
way people live. Production and consumption in 
Japan is equal to that of the UK, Germany, and 
France combined. The population is around 130 
million, and while exports stand at around 50 tril- 
lion yen domestic demand is ten times that, at 500 
trillion yen. We have to bring about a complete 
change in society by actually producing the things 
we need as a nation, thus boosting our industry. 

The Go! Japan project looked at the work of some 
80 researchers from the point of view of finding in- 
novations that could contribute to people's every- 


day needs. As a result, we found many examples of 


research that could be put to practical use. An ex- 





ample is research into microchip technology; with 
silicon chips it is possible to make a circuit that 
analyses a small sample of blood, taken using a 
painless needle. The circuit can then send the result 
of the analysis to an information center using mo- 
bile phone technology. When such a system be- 
comes a reality, there will be no need for people to 
go to hospitals for routine medical check-ups. 
People have many wishes concerning health, the 
environment, safety, and education; these may be 
achievable if the latest technologies are put to use. 
It is true to say that items such as computers and 


mobile phones did not materialize purely because 


















of need; rather, the progress of technology alters 


what we see as being our needs. 


fields, the results will spread to all Asian coun- 
tries. If new technology or industries appear 
which address issues such as an aging society or 
the environment, they may become standards for 
Asia as a whole. In order for Japan to move forward, 
it needs to grasp the latest trends in science and 
technology and keep a vision for its future 
course. Universities cannot be allowed 
to remain secluded from society 
as the ivory towers of the past. 
— COMPILED FROM 
AN INTERVIEW BY 
SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


SRI LANKA 


PHOTO: PANA 


Peace Conference Held in Tokvo 


The Tokyo Conference on Reconstruction and Development of Sri Lanka, sponsored by the Japanese 


government and attended by 51 nations and 22 international organizations, was held on June 9 and 10. 


ri Lanka achieved independence in 1948, but following 

this there was antagonism between the majority 

Sinhalese, who are predominantly Buddhist, and the 
minority Tamils, who are Hindu. The situation worsened, and 
in 1976 a group of Tamil extremists formed the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), with the aim of establishing an 
independent Tamil state across the northern and eastern re- 
gions of Sri Lanka. 

Civil unrest spiraled into violence, and in 1983 Sinhalese 
mobs massacred a large number of Tamils. This incident drew 
the attention of the international community to the conflict 
in Sri Lanka, and it was the start of the intensification of the 
conflict. In the ensuing 20 years of strife, 65,000 people lost 
their lives and 800,000 people became refugees. 

In February 2002 a cease-fire agreement between the gov- 
ernment of Sri Lanka and the LTTE was brokered by Norway. 
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1948 Sri Lanka achieves independ- 
ence. Mainly Sinhalese gov- 
ernment enacts policies 
giving preferential treatment 
to Sinhalese people. 


1976 Northern and eastern region 
of Sri Lanka, where Tamil mi- 


nority mainly lives, seeks 


This came as a result of widespread international condemna- 
tion of terrorism in the wake of the terrorist attacks on New 
York on September 11, 2001, and also the election in 
December 2001 of Prime Minister Ranil Wickremesinghe, who 
was committed to the peace process. From September 2002 
onwards six rounds of peace talks were held between the gov- 
ernment and the LTTE in Thailand, Germany, Japan and 
other locations. An agreement was reached to aim for a solu- 
tion to the dispute by uniting the country under a federal sys- 
tem of government. 

Even before the Tokyo Conference on Reconstruction and 
Development of Sri Lanka, Japan had been making a positive 
contribution to peace in Sri Lanka. The sixth round of peace 
talks was hosted by Japan in the town of Hakone, Kanagawa 
Prefecture, in March of this year, and was attended by Yasushi 
Akashi, the representative of the Government of Japan for 
peace building, rehabilitation and reconstruction in Sri 
Lanka. Akashi also held a meeting with the leader of the 
LTTE, Vellupillai Pirapaharan, in May of this year. This was 
the first meeting between the LTTE and a major representa- 
tive of a G8 nation. 

The Tokyo Conference on Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment of Sri Lanka was hosted in Tokyo following an agree- 


ment between Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi and Prime 


Minister Wickremesinghe in December 2002. The Sri Lankan 





Yasushi Akashi, the representative of the Government of Japan for 
peace building, rehabilitation and reconstruction in Sri Lanka, held 
à press conference after the Tokyo Conference, June 10. 


1983 Massacre of Tamils by 
Sinhalese, dragging the coun- 


2000 Norway starts to broker 
peace talks between Sri 


try into ethnic conflict. Lankan government and 


independence. Extremist LTTE. 





Liberation Tigers of Tamil 


Prime Minister Ranil Wickremesinghe and Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi held summit talks, 
June 10. 





KYODO 


government asked for Japan’s assistance in hosting the 


Conference, and the agreement was formally reached when 
Prime Minister Wickremesinghe visited Japan for summit- 
level talks. The Conference was jointly chaired by Japan, the 
United States, Norway and the European Union, and repre- 
sentatives of 51 nations and 22 international organizations 
participated; the international community showed its com- 
mitment to bringing peace and reconstruction to Sri Lanka 
after 20 years of civil war. The LTTE, one of the parties in the 
peace negotiations, did not attend, stating as its reason that 
the reconstruction plans for the northern and eastern regions 
under its control were insufficient. 

At the Conference, the Tokyo Declaration on Reconstruc- 
tion and Development of Sri Lanka was adopted. The 
Declaration announces aid worth in excess of US$4.5 billion 
over the four-year period from 2003 to 2006 for the war-torn 
country, including the northern and eastern regions. 
However, the Declaration makes it clear that the aid must be 
closely linked to progress in the peace process. The 
Declaration also calls on the LTTE to return to the table for 
peace negotiations. Prime Minister Wickremesinghe, who at- 
tended the Conference, expressed his determination for peace 
by stating that he wanted to build the basis of permanent 
peace, and that the country could not afford to continue a 
meaningless war. 

Japan is the leading donor of aid to Sri Lanka, and at the 


Conference Japan pledged to extend assistance of up to US$1 


billion over the coming three years. In the past, Japan's basic 








Prime Minister Koizumi made an inaugural 
address at the Tokyo Conference, June 9. 


stance on international cooperation in cases of conflict has 
been that assistance cannot be given until after peace has 
been achieved. However, the period following the end of the 
Cold War has seen regional and ethnic conflicts break out 
around the world, as well as an increase in international ter- 
rorism, and it has become increasingly important for the in- 
ternational community to be a part of the peace process 
through active peace-building. Based on this, the Japanese 
government hosted the Tokyo Conference on Reconstruction 
and Development of Sri Lanka for the international commu- 
nity to show a unified commitment to Sri Lanka during the 
stages before peace is finally achieved. The assistance from 
the international community is to be a lever for peace, making 
this a new model for official development assistance (ODA ). 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Yoriko Kawaguchi, who also at- 
tended the Conference, said, "The international community 
should promote assistance to support the Sri Lankan people in 
achieving a lasting peace through their own efforts." At the 
opening ceremony for the conference, Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi stated in his address that he saw the assis- 
tance pledged to Sri Lanka as a successful example of the non- 
military war on terror. "I hope that a peaceful resolution of this 
ethnic conflict and its accompanying acts of terrorism will be- 
come a successful model for others if a durable peace is 
achieved. Such a victory would give courage to, and inspire 
hope in all those many others all around the world now victim- 
ized by ethnic conflicts and acts of terrorism," he said. 
— MASAKI YAMADA 


2001 United National Party wins na- 
tional elections. New govern- 
ment accepts LTTE proposal fire. 
for a cease-fire, and lifts most 


September: Government and LTTE 
meet for direct negotiations in 
Bangkok, Thailand. Both sides agree 


2002 January: Government and 
LTTE agree indefinite cease- 


November: Oslo Peace Support 
Meeting held in Oslo, Norway. 


2003 Tokyo Conference on 
Reconstruction and 
Development of Sri Lanka 
held. 





to respect cease-fire and continue 


PRIME MINISTER 


Indonesian President Makes State Visit 


President Megawati Soekarnoputri of the Republic of Indonesia paid a State Visit to 


Japan from June 22 to 25, accompanied by her husband, Mr. Taufik Kiemas. 





President Megawati Soekarnoputri and Mr 
Taufik Kiemas are greeted by the Emperor 
and Empress before the State Dinner held in 
their honor, June 23 


A welcoming ceremony was held to greet 


President Megawati, June 23 





President Megawati arrived in Japan on June 22, 
and made a State Call on the Emperor and Empress 
at the Imperial Palace the following day, June 23. 
The Emperor and Empress hosted a State Dinner in 
honor of the President and Mr. Taufik in the 
evening of June 23. 

President Megawati met Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi for summit talks at the Prime Minister's 
Official Residence in Tokyo on June 24. The two 
leaders reconfirmed the importance of Japan and 
Indonesia strengthening their cooperation and ad- 
vancing together as "sincere and open partners." 
President Megawati and Prime Minister Koizumi 
also shared the view that Japan and Indonesia 
should strengthen their cooperation on the basis of 
three themes: the promotion of the reform process 
including democratization in Indonesia, and the at- 
tainment of prosperity; the realization of a stable 
Asia Region; and cooperation for future develop- 
ment. President Megawati expressed her gratitude 
for Japan's assistance to Indonesia for promoting 
the reform process and speeding up democratiza- 
tion, and announced that Indonesia would con- 
tinue to carry out broad-ranging reforms. 

The two leaders also shared the view that the nu- 
clear issue in North Korea was of utmost concern 
from the point of view of international nuclear non- 
proliferation, and they stressed that responsible 
steps towards the resolution of the nuclear issue 
should be taken. They also confirmed that they 


would cooperate towards the conclusion of a bilat- 


eral Economic Partnership Agreement (EPA), re- 
sume the talks on an investment agreement which 
were halted two years ago, and strengthen their co- 
operation against terrorism and piracy. These 
points were included in the Joint Statement on the 
Japan-Indonesia Summit Meeting. 

Referring to the situation in Aceh, Prime Minister 
Koizumi reaffirmed Japan's full support for the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of Indonesia. He 
called for a peaceful resolution to the issue through 
dialogue, and he said that Japan would cooperate to 
its fullest to achieve peace, including, if the circum- 
stances allowed, hosting a dialogue in Tokyo be- 
tween the Indonesian government and the Free 
Aceh Movement (GAM ). 

President Megawati and Prime Minister Koizumi 
also agreed to cooperate against illegal logging as 
part of the measures to protect Indonesia's forests, 
and they agreed to set up over the next five years an 
information system to enable the legality of timber 
and other materials in circulation to be checked. 
The agreement also includes the use of information 
from satellites observing logging, and is the first 
such bilateral agreement to be concluded by Japan. 

During the summit both sides reconfirmed the 
importance of the partnership between Japan and 
Indonesia, and from the point of view of bilateral 
relations it was a fruitful summit. After the end of 
her four-day State Visit to Japan, President 


Megawati left for Indonesia on June 25. 





President Megawati and Prime Minister Koizumi held 


à joint press conference after their meeting, June 24. 


Koizumi Meets 
Australian Prime 
Minister 


— Prime Minister John Howard visited Japan to- 
gether with his wife, Janette, from July 15 to 17, meeting 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi for talks at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence in Tokyo on July 16. During the 
summit meeting the leaders agreed on the Australia-Japan 
Trade and Economic Framework, which centers on joint re- 
search aiming at liberalizing trade and investment between 
Japan and Australia, and measures to promote bilateral trade. 
They also signed the Australia-Japan Joint Statement on 
Cooperation to Combat International Terrorism, which in- 
cludes an action plan on steps to reduce the threat posed by 
international terrorism. 


On the topic of North Korea, Prime Minister Koizumi ex- 





Prime Minister Koizumi and Prime Minister Howard at a 


ceremony for the signing of the Australia-Japan agreements. 


pressed his view that it was important to work towards a so- 
lution to the problems of nuclear development and the ab- 
ductions of Japanese nationals without backing North Korea 
into a corner, In response, Prime Minister Howard said that 
he shared the indignation of the Japanese people regarding 
the abductions, and he expressed his support for Japan's pol- 
icy toward North Korea. The leaders confirmed that they 
would cooperate closely on working for solutions to the prob- 
lems. They were also in agreement that they would cooperate 
under international coordination for the reconstruction of 
Iraq and the establishment of a government by the Iraqi peo- 
ple themselves. 

The following day, July 17, Prime Minister Howard paid a 


courtesy call on the Emperor and Empress before leaving 


Japan to return to Australia 


british Prime Minister Visits Japan 


— em Prime Minister Tony Blair visited Japan accompa- 
nied by his wife, Cherie, from July 18 to 20 as part of his 
five-nation world tour. He met Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi for talks at a hotel in Hakone-machi, Kanagawa 


Prefecture, on July 19. The summit meeting lasted almost two 


hours, during which the two leaders exchanged opinions on 





global topics including North Korea's nuclear program, re- 
construction aid to Iraq, and the Middle East peace process. 

Regarding North Korea's nuclear program, Koizumi ex- 
pressed his view that although North Korea was persistently 
seeking bilateral negotiations with the United States, it was 
necessary to hold multilateral talks to find a way forward to- 
wards solving the problem. Although at present China is medi- 
ating between the US and North Korea, Koizumi stressed the 
importance of adding Japan and the Republic of Korea to the 
negotiations. Prime Minster Blair expressed his support for the 
inclusion of Japan and the Republic of Korea. The leaders also 
confirmed that they would make efforts through international 
coordination for the postwar reconstruction of Iraq. 

At a joint press conference held after the summit meeting, 
the two leaders announced three joint statements detailing 
agreements for enhanced Japan-UK cooperation in the fields 
of the environment, science and technology, and information 
technology. At the end of his schedule of official engagements 
in Japan, Prime Minister Blair left for the next destination on 


his tour, the Republic of Korea, on July 20. 


Left top: The Japan-UK Summit Meeting in Hakone- 
machi, Kanagawa Prefecture 
Left: Prime Minister Blair and Prime Minister Koizumi 


held a joint press conference after their meeting. 
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The arrival of the groundbreaking Macintosh PowerBook along with other laptop 
computers heralded a major change in techno music. The second article of the 
series looks at Japan's laptop music scene. 


Musicians have been using Apple Macintosh computers for some time, but 
widespread use of Macintosh PowerBook laptop computers for composition 
and live performances started after the launch of the G3 PowerBook series. 
Previous models did not have the capability for handling music files, which 
contain a large amount of data. Before the G3 series came out the various 
different tools for music composition were mainly outboard devices, but 
when new, powerful music composition software titles became available it 
was possible to include everything on a laptop. With the advantages of 
being space-saving and portable, the laptop became the tool of choice for 
many musicians. 

The PowerBook G3 series was launched at the end of 1997, after which 
"laptop musicians" appeared all over the world. This phenomenon rebuilt the 
infrastructure of house / techno music, a genre that was maturing not only in 
terms of market but also as an art form. The emergence of laptop musicians 
pushed a new generation of music onto the scene. Popular music evolves 
constantly, and there have been two major revolutions in the past: the first 
came with the punk movement, which nullified previous ideas of 
performance, and the second came with the introduction of sampling 
technology, allowing the appropriation of existing sounds as material for new 
music. It is no exaggeration to say that laptop musicians are the third 
revolution. 

Outside of Japan, the introduction of laptop-created music was being 
pushed pretty much exclusively by artists in some way or other "anti- 


establishment" or "marginal." At the same time, though, prices for advanced 
laptops used in music-making during the early years were very high. Laptop 
music did not have the same kind of easy accessibility that buying a 
secondhand guitar gave the punk era, and laptop musicians tended to be 
fairly well off. 

This was also the case in Japan. The first people to use the G3 (and later 
the G4) series laptops for music composition and performance were- 
excluding some real radicals and people who simply liked new technology- 
either musicians that were already commercially established, or university 
students with a certain amount of time and money to spare. There were 
many people who bought laptops to help them with their studies and then 
got interested in music composition using their new toys. Ironically, not a 
few of these amateurs who became laptop musicians—not all of their own 
accord—produced some excellent and stimulating sounds. 

There are two different types of laptop musicians. The first type are 
musicians who initially played instruments such as guitars or drums, 
regardless of their skill level, but then switched over either partially or totally 
to laptop music. The second type are pure, died-in-the-wool laptop 
musicians, who had no prior musical experience before their encounter with 
laptops. For them, owning a PowerBook provided them with direct 
motivation to create music. There are, of course, good and not-so-good 
musicians of both types. However, the difference in the background of these 
two groups probably had a straightforward impact on sounds they create. 

One very interesting case to examine from this perspective is*Ma 
Akita, part of the world-renowned, pioneer noise music group Merzbo r 
many years, Akita used junk electronic equipment of his own creation*to 
create his unique sound. His shift to laptop music production at the end of 
the 1990s created something of a stir. Some felt his basic musicality would 
suffer from the change, others eagerly anticipated the new work, and in the 
end, Merzbow was simply ... Merzbow. A new generation of musicians 
influenced by the "post-laptop" Merzbow is already coming on the scene. 
For these musicians, the pre-laptop era must seem just as mysterious and 
unknown as "computer music" seemed to artists of the older generation. 


ATSUSHI SASAKI is a music critic, and as the director of HEADZ he 
organizes concerts and manages a CD label. His work includes ex-music and 


Technoise/Materialism. 
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Do-it-Yourself Bag 


Bags for carrying things in 
seem to have a fundamental 
problem-they are never the 
right size. A new solution is 
the Endless Bag, created by 
Japanese women's fashion 
designer SACRA Design. The 
Endless Bag consists of col- 
ored sections which can be 
fastened together by zippers, 





so that by adding or taking 
away sections the bag can be 
made as big or as small as 
necessary. The sections come 
in a range of 16 different col- 
ors, allowing users complete 
freedom to customize their 
bags; for example, a five-piece 
set of top, bottom and three 


middle sections can give 16 


Whale Watching 


Casio Computer Co., Ltd.'s 
latest additions to its popular 
G-Shock and Baby-G series 

of rugged, shock-resistant 
wristwatches include a contri- 
bution to global environmental 
protection efforts. There are six 
new models in all, and a por- 
tion of the sales will be donat- 
ed to whale and dolphin 






research organizations support- 
ed by the International 
Cetacean Education Reseach 
Center. Casio aims to protect 
and improve the global envi- 
ronment, home to whales, dol- 
phins, humans and other life, 
and also spread the word 
about the importance of our 
natural environment. When the 


different variations of size and 
color. Users can make up 
their own bag to match their 
clothing or their mood, and 
the amount they have to 
carry. The Endless bag is 
made of sturdy canvas and 
strong zippers, and is sewn 
with care; it should hold up to 
even the hardest wear. 


new Casio wristwatch backlight 
is lit, the dynamic silhouette of 
leaping dolphins and whales is 
displayed. Some of the models 
come equipped with a solar 
battery that does not require 
replacement, and all the pack- 
aging is created using recycled 
paper from Casio Computer's 
business activities. 


Quality, not Size 


Sony has just released a new 
digital camera 
model, which 
weighs in at only 
50 grams and is 
a tiny 69 millime- 
ters long. The 
lens unit gives a 
resolution of two megapix- 
els, which is extremely high 


for such a small size. The 
newly-developed lithium-ion 
battery is only 42 millimeters 
wide, allowing the creation of 
a camera body tiny enough to 
fit on a fingertip. 

This digital camera is the 
first project in Sony's new 
Qualia design series, which 
aims to create unique prod- 





Building Site Exhibition 


A giant photo gallery has 
appeared on the streets of 
Tokyo's fashionable Omote- 
sando district. This was a 
photo exhibition entitled 
"LINK-LINK—Linking Scenes." 
It featured 24 photographs 
divided into four themes: 
"Innocence," "Passion," 
"Bonds," and "Dreams," and 
included works by such 
famous photographers as 
Elliot Erwitt. The photographs 
were exhibited on a huge 
fence, measuring four meters 


ucts of superior quality and 
outstanding design. Other 
products in the series include 
a high-resolution home the- 
ater projector, a high-resolu- 
tion cathode-tube type televi- 
sion, and a CD player in 
which disks are played simply 
by placing them on a flat tray. 
The Qualia series products do 


high and some 270 meters 
long. The fence was actually a 
temporary structure used to 
close off a construction site. 
Within the fence demolition 
and reconstruction of the 
local landmark Dojunkai 
Aoyama apartment building, 
which was built in 1926, was 
being carried out. The photog- 
raphy exhibition entertained 
shoppers and passersby in 
the neighborhood, which has 
many top brand fashion 
shops and cafes nearby. 





not come cheaply, but the 
real selling point is the series’ 
uncompromisingly high quali- 
ty. Sony plans to open Qualia 
product specialty shops first in 
Tokyo and Osaka, and to carry 
out sales on a build-to-order 
basis. A number of other 
products in the series are 
planned for this year. 
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Japan-Egypt Joint Medical 

Survey Team Sent to Iraq 

The Japan-Egypt Joint Medical Survey Team was dis- 
patched to Baghdad from July 8 to 15, as part of the joint 
humanitarian assistance agreed by the governments of 
Japan and Egypt. 

14 participants were nominated by the Japanese govern- 
ment: the team's advisor, Yukio Okamoto, who is Special 
Advisor to the Prime Minister; the team leader Mikio 
Numata, Director of the Technical Cooperation Division of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; an official of the Foreign 
Ministry and the Health, Labour and Welfare Ministry; and 
officials from JICA (the Japan International Cooperation 
Agency) and representatives of NGOs. There were 10 partic- 
ipants from the government of Egypt, including the Dean of 
Faculty of Medicine, Cairo University, other doctors, and 
people connected with the Foreign Ministry and the Health 
and Population Ministry. 

The team will provide medical technical cooperation as 
part of the Japan-Egypt joint humanitarian reconstruction 
assistance to Iraq. This assistance was agreed by Japanese 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi and Egyptian President 
Mohamed Hosni Mubarak at a summit meeting in Egypt on 
May 24, held as part of Koizumi's tour of the Middle East. 

Based on the agreement between Japan and Egypt, the 
team will determine concrete steps for providing aid, 
and will study the needs of the Iraqi people and look at 
specific ways in which to cooperate with the World 
Health Organization. 


Lion Meeting in Kantei 

Prime Minister Koizumi invited readers of the Koizumi 
Cabinet Mail Magazine to a roundtable discussion at the 
Kantei, the Prime Minister's Official Residence, on June 25. 


The name for this discussion, the "Lion Meeting in 
Kantei," was chosen in keeping with Prime Minister 
Koizumi's regular message, entitled "Lionheart," in the Mail 
Magazine. The discussion was held in response to requests 
from readers to commemorate the 100th edition of the mag- 
azine, which was first published on June 14, 2001. 20 readers 
selected by lottery from a total of 3,000 applicants directed 
questions and opinions to Prime Minister Koizumi. 

The discussion was chaired by Shinzo Abe, the Deputy 
Chief Cabinet Secretary and editor of the Mail Magazine. 
The readers asked a wide range of questions about such is- 
sues as foreign policy, consumption tax, education, expec- 
tations towards young people and the Prime Minister's 
approach to staying healthy. The participants showed great 
interest in the discussion, and Prime Minister carefully an- 
swered each question even though the discussion lasted 30 
minutes longer than the scheduled one hour. 


Tests Continue Towards 

CTBT Monitoring 

Progress is being made at the Japan Atomic Energy 
Research Institute's Takasaki Radionuclide Monitoring 
Station towards a system for monitoring nuclear tests in 
keeping with the Comprehensive Nuclear-Test Ban Treaty. 

In order to verify compliance, the Comprehensive 
Nuclear-Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) has an International 
Monitoring System (IMS) that includes on-site inspections. 
The IMS is a 24-hour global monitoring system involving 
the establishment of a total of 337 monitoring stations in 87 
countries. Since 2002, facilities at ten locations in Japan 
have been organized as part of this network. 

The Takasaki Monitoring Station will detect nuclear tests 
by monitoring radioactive nuclides (particles or rare gases) 
in the atmosphere. In preparation for full operations, test 
transmission of data to the International Data Center in 
Vienna is now being carried out. Also, while they are not 
part of the CTBT-related network, six earthquake-monitor- 
ing stations are already transmitting seismic data to the 
International Data Center. 

Japan sees the CTBT as one of the essential pillars of the 
system of nuclear non-proliferation and disarmament and 
hopes that the treaty will enter into force as soon as possi- 
ble. Also, in line with the implementation of the IMS, every 
year since 1995 Japan has created global training opportuni- 
ties in seismic research and has provided earthquake-moni- 
toring equipment to assist developing countries. 
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Large-Boned Policy 
3rd Edition 


The 15th Meeting of the Council on Economic and Fiscal 


Policy was held at the Prime Minister's Official Residence on 
June 26. At this meeting "The Basic Policies for Economic 
and Fiscal Management and Structural Reform 2003" were 
decided and then accepted by Cabinet the following day. 
The policies are also known as the "Large-Boned Policy 3rd 
Edition," an update of Prime Minister Koizumi's "Large- 
Boned Policy" to restore fiscal health. 

The Large-Boned Policy 3rd Edition cites the three targets 
of structural reform as economic revitalization, ensuring the 
security of the people, and responsible fiscal administration. 
In line with this, the government will implement specific 
measures in the following seven areas: regulatory reform 
and special structural reform zones; flow of funds and finan- 
cial and industrial revitalization; tax reform; employment 
and human resource strategies; reform of the social security 
system; reform of central and local governments; and reform 
of budget formulating processes. 

Prime Minister Koizumi stated that these reforms will 
"overcome deflation and realize a healthy Japanese econ- 
omy. We will accelerate the implementation of reforms to 
achieve our objectives." 


Self-Defense Forces to Give 

Support in Iraq 

The Diet enacted the Bill Concerning the Special Measures 
on the Humanitarian and Reconstruction Assistance 
Activities and Security Support in Iraq on July 26, allowing 
the dispatch of Self-Defense Forces to assist in the recon- 
struction effort of Iraq. 

The new special measures bill follows on from the Anti- 
Terrorism Special Measures Bill, enacted in October 2001, 
which allowed the Self-Defense Forces to give support in the 
fight against terrorism in Afghanistan. Under the new bill, 
which will expire after four years, the Self-Defense Forces 
will be able to give logistical and other support to the multi- 
national force in Iraq. The bill is based on United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 1483. 

The role of the Self-Defense Forces will be to give humani- 
tarian and reconstruction assistance to the people of Iraq 
through activities including the provision of essential sup- 
plies and medical services, and they will provide logistic sup- 
port to the multinational force in Iraq in order to maintain 
security. 


Project to es 
Business Creation 
The business creation support project “Launch Japan: 
Dream Gate,” sponsored jointly by the Venture Enterprise 
Center and the Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry, 
moved into full swing on July 1. 

In Japan, until now a minimum of 10 million yen in capi- 
tal was required to set up a publicly-traded company, and 3 
million yen for a limited private company. This changed 
with the introduction of the Law to Support Small and 
Medium Enterprises on 1 February, and now collateral re- 
quirements can be met within five years of the establish- 
ment of the company. 

As of April 2003, 1,000 companies had already applied to 
make use of the new special regulations governing mini- 
mum capital requirements. The objective of this project is 
to further accelerate the creation of venture businesses. 
Popular martial artist and TV personality Bob Sapp is 
being used to promote the project in order to appeal to a 
wide range of sectors in the community, in particular 
young people. 

The project will provide 10 million yen in financial sup- 
port for each company and has a total capital support fund 
of two hundred million yen. It also provides various kinds 
of assistance such as free, e-mail-based instruction on 
starting up companies, as well as on-line advice from 
lawyers, accountants and judicial clerks. 
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e Name of the 

2a of Japan 

start of the 1990s, the Republic 
d the Democratic People's Republic 







rea (DPRK) have expressed their view at the 
ence on the Standardization of Geographical 
es and the International Hydrographic Organization 
that the Sea of Japan should be named the "East Sea." Both 
countries argue that the sea was historically named the 
“East Sea," and that the name “Sea of Japan" came into use 
as a result of Japan's expansionist policies at the beginning 
of the 20th century. The Republic of Korea in particular is 
pressing for either the name "East Sea" to be used, or both 
"East Sea” and "Sea of Japan” to be used together. 

The name "Sea of Japan" was established by Europe by 
the beginning of the 19th century. The use of the name “Sea 
of Japan" was not forced by Japan, as stated by the Republic 
of Korea and the Democratic People's Republic of Korea. A 
study by the Japanese government of old maps housed in 
the British Library and the University of Cambridge shows 
that the majority of maps there that were produced be- 
tween 1801 and 1861 use the name "Sea of Japan." There are 
thus no grounds to support the claim of the Korean side. 

Japan's position is that the name "Sea of Japan" is the only 
internationally established name for the sea in question, and 
that any attempt to change the name is not only inappropri- 
ate from the point of view of maritime safety, it is histori- 
cally incorrect. 


For more information see the homepage of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
http//www.mofa.go.jp/policy/maritime/japan/index.html 


e-Japan Strategy II decided 

Prime Minister Koizumi and several cabinet ministers at- 
tended the 19th Meeting of the IT Strategic Headquarters 
= held at the National Museum of Emerging Science and 
i Innovation in Koto Ward, 
Tokyo, on 2 July. At the meet- 
ing, the e-Japan Strategy II 
was decided upon. This is the 
second phase of the e-Japan 
Strategy, agreed on in 
January 2001 with the objec- 
tive of making Japan the 
world's most advanced IT 
nation by 2005. By making 





effective use of broadband technology and other internet 
infrastructure already put in place as part of the e-Japan 
Strategy, the government will be able to work towards the 
realization of an IT-oriented society in which the benefits of 
information technology are readily available not just to a 
small number of specialists, but to each and every citizen. 

The new strategy proposes measures in seven key areas 
closely related to the everyday lives of the people: medical 
treatment, food, living, finance for small and medium sized 
enterprises, knowledge, employment and government serv- 
ice. Specific goals have been set for the government and the 
people to work towards. In order to stay at the forefront of 
IT beyond 2006, efforts will be taken to see the positive ben- 
efits accrued in the these seven areas flow on to other areas 
as quickly as possible, thereby promoting the active use of 
IT in society as a whole. 


Sakura Sanae, 
Goodwill 
Ambassador 

The name for the computer 
graphics character created 
as the goodwill ambassador 
of Japan for the ASEAN 
(Association of Southeast 





Asian Nations)-Japan Ex- 

change Year 2003 has been 

decided: she will be known 

as Sakura Sanae. This name 

is a combination of the word sakura ("cherry blossom"), 
which was suggested by the greatest number of people, and 
sanae, (“rice sprout”). A Japanese flower and a word related 
to rice, the staple diet of Asia, is an appropriate combina- 
tion for the name of the goodwill ambassador. Interestingly, 
“Sanae” is also an anagram of ASEAN. 

2003 marks the 40th anniversary of the Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce between Japan and Indonesia, the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and Cambodia and the 30th between Japan and 
Vietnam. To promote an even stronger partnership be- 
tween Japan and the nations of Southeast Asia, based upon 
the proposal by Prime Minister Koizumi the leaders attend- 
ing the ASEAN Summit in November 2002 agreed to make 
2003 the ASEAN-Japan Exchange Year. 

The goodwill ambassador will be used to introduce 
events over the Internet and through posters. 


PAN THROUGH STATISTICS 


Japan's Medical Insurance System 


In 1961, a system of universal health care was established to 
provide medical insurance for all citizens of Japan. Since then, 
those making regular payments towards premiums can avail 
themselves of treatment and advice at medical institutions all 
over Japan and are only required to pay a portion of the finan- 
cial burden involved. Insurance premiums are calculated ac- 
cording to income, and the benefits of the system can be 


enjoyed after simply showing one's insurance card as proof of 


identity. 7096 
company employees, and insurance premiums are deducted di- 


of Japanese households are centered upon male 


rectly from their salaries. 

The universal health care system has functioned smoothly 
since its establishment, helped in part by the country's subse- 
quent period of high economic growth. This system and the 
universal pension system form the basis of the Japanese social 
welfare system. If we look at a breakdown of expenditure on so- 
cial welfare, in 1993 medical care benefits accounted for almost 
4096 of the total, a very high percentage when compared to 
other advanced nations of the world. 

However, Japan's medical insurance system is now faced 
with a severe financial squeeze. In 2000, the nation's total med- 
ical cost was approximately 30.36 trillion yen, which equates to 
an annual cost of about 240,000 yen per capita, or 8.096 of na- 
tional income. While this is 575.4 billion yen down on the previ- 
ous year, the care insurance system introduced that April saw 
1.8 trillion yen of medical costs for the elderly transferred to the 
new category of health care for the elderly. The reality is that 


Cost of Social Welfare Benefits 
Source: National Institute of Population and Social Security Research 


Average Lifespan and Medical 
Costs for the Elderly 


overall medical costs are increasing by around one trillion yen 
each year. 

The reason for this trend is the rapid aging of the Japanese 
population. In 2001, medical costs of those aged 70 years and 
over accounted for 4096 of the total, and this figure is rising by 
almost one percentage point per annum. Every year since 1983, 
medical costs for those 70 or older have been five times higher 
then those for people under 70 years of age. At the same time, 
the economy is in recession; the growth in national medical 
costs far exceeds the growth in national income, and income 
from insurance premiums is failing to increase. 

In April 2003 changes were made to Japan's health care sys- 
tem. The percentage of costs paid for medical treatment by 
self-employed people or the family members of company em- 
ployees remains unchanged at 30%, but the company employee 
himself must now pay 30%, rather than the previous 20%. In 
addition, the insurance premiums are now calculated on total 
annual salary, including bonus payments, rather than on regu- 
lar monthly payments as was previously the case. At the same 
time, the income earned by medical institutions for providing 
treatment has been reduced. This allows for reform that 
spreads the "pain" of the increases in the burden of supporting 
the medical system over both patients and subscribers. 

The rapid aging of Japan's population means that keeping 
increases in the financial burden for future generations to a 
fair and sustainable level will be an ongoing issue. 

— YUKA OGURA 


National Medical Costs Per Capita and 
as Percent of National Income 
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INTERVIEW 


ADASHI YAMAMOTO is one of the leading voices in today's civil society in Japan, and a charis- 

matic figure for Japanese youth who aspire to contribute to the international activities of nongovern- 

mental organizations (NGOs) and nonprofit organizations (NPOs). He is the President of the Japan 
Center for International Exchange, which promotes international intellectual exchanges. He talks about 
the role of NGOs, NPOs and volunteers in international society. 


Over the last ten or more years, the progress in international 
affairs of NGOs and other nonprofit organizations has 

been remarkable. Some say that this "associational revolution" 
characterizes the history of the 20th century. 

It was Professor Lester M. Salamon of Johns Hopkins 
University who coined the term "associational revolution," 
and I agree that we are witnessing in the present world an im- 
pressive phenomenon of people coming together in order to 
bring about change or "revolution." Many independent organ- 
izations, nongovernmental organizations, research institu- 
tions, philanthropic organizations, enterprises, individuals, 
and others are becoming associated to jointly contribute to 
the public good, and together they all form what is known as 
"civil society." 

They are taking an active role in promoting the public good 
from the standpoint of the people-hence the term "civil" soci- 
ety. They are having an impact on the international commu- 
nity as significant as that caused by the rise of the 
nation-state in the late 19th century. It is especially noticeable 
that INGOs (international nongovernmental organizations), 
which undertake transnational activities, are challenging the 
established ways of conducting international politics. 


NGOs really began to make an impact at the United Nations 
Conference on the Environment and Development, held in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1992. Since then it appears that international civil 
society has made great progress. 
It was at that Conference in 1992 that the United Nations gave 
full recognition to NGOs and their role. Agenda 21, which was 
adopted at Rio de Janeiro, categorized NGOs as one of the 
“major groups" with which the United Nations was promoting 
cooperation, along with others such as enterprises, unions, 
and women's organizations. Governmental leaders drafted 
the Agenda 21 Declaration, and NGOs drafted their 
Alternative Treaty. This established the spheres of action that 
NGOs would be involved in, and their relationship to the 
process of cooperation. 

Since that time, NGOs have been actively promoting inter- 
national cooperation, and their role has been strengthened. 
This can be seen in the work of NGOs at the World 




















Conference on Human Rights in Vienna in 1993, the UN 
Conference on Population and Development in Cairo in 1994, 
the Summit for Social Development in Copenhagen in 1995, 
and the World Conference on Women in Beijing in 1995. 


These positive moves were followed by the Ottawa Process in 1997. 
The Convention on the Prohibition of the Use, Stockpiling, 
Production and Transfer of Anti-Personnel Mines and on 
their Destruction, known as the "Ottawa Treaty," was signed 
in Ottawa, Canada, on December 3, 1997. This would never 
have happened without the action of the International 
Campaign to Ban Landmines (ICBL), which was a coalition of 
international non-governmental organizations. I feel that it is 
extremely important that civil society was in the forefront of 
this issue, and that the treaty was not brought about by gov- 
ernmental action alone. Civil society also has taken the lead in 
new cooperative arrangements among diverse sectors in try- 
ing to address global issues. In this way, civil society has ush- 
ered in a new era of partnership in world affairs. Through the 
Ottawa Process, the world has come to be more conscious of 
the fact that the global governance requires the active partici- 
pation of civil society organizations. 

A similar trend was evident at the Kyoto Summit on Global 
Warming, which preceded the Ottawa meeting by several 
months. The Climate Action Network (CAN), through which 
more than 250 non-governmental organizations cooperate on 
global environmental issues, provided information on the 
summit to the world, and at the same time sent information 
to each nation's government for them to act on. This allowed 
the discussions at the Kyoto Summit to be transparent, and 
made it possible for citizens to participate in the summit 
process and share responsibility for it. 


Why did civil society develop so suddenly? 

Well, I think that the rapid progress of globalization after the end 
of the Cold War accelerated this phenomenon. We are still 
thinking in a framework dominated by the concepts of sover- 
eignty and the nation-state, but the reality is that we are living in 
a world where relationships of economic interdependence across 
borders have developed faster than expected, and the Internet 








has made it possible to link billions of people without passports. 


Globalization is shaking the structure of politics and eco- 
nomics, which was handed down to us from the past. As a re- 
sult, international society requires new forms of governance 
as global issues are beyond the problem-solving capacities of 


any single nation-state. 


That means that global governance will need the participation of 
players that are not confined to the framework of the nation-state. 
Yes, it does. I think that for good global governance, it is neces- 
sary for at least three kinds of organizations to be involved, in 
addition to national governments. Firstly, there are existing in- 
ternational organizations; these include the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank, which have con- 
siderable influence over international society. Next, we have 
economic players such as multi-national corporations and in- 
ternational financial organizations. And thirdly, there is civil 
society, which can take an active part in international efforts. 
Organizations like Amnesty International, which campaigns 
to protect human rights, and the World Wide Fund for Nature 
(WWE), which is concerned with environmental issues, are in- 
dispensable when we consider public policy on a global scale. 
These three players cannot be ignored when thinking of 
global governance in the 21st century. However, I think that 
above all the role of civil society will grow in importance as 
global governance develops. The international organizations 
we have had so far, the existing policies and established prac- 
tices are all going to have to be reconsidered as we deal with 
the problems that are accompanying the trend towards glob- 
alization. Civil society is indispensable because it keeps tabs 


on the economic players' pursuit of profit. 


One of the biggest reasons for globalization has been the 
communications revolution and the Internet. This must have 
had an important influence on the development of civil society. 
Yes, of course. The Internet has made communications ex- 
tremely cheap, making it possible even for smaller organiza- 
tions without many funds to communicate and to 
disseminate information all over the world. It has become 


possible to deepen the connections in civil society in a way 


that would have been unimaginable only twenty years ago. 
The communications revolution was very influential in 


achieving the formation of networks. 


What are your thoughts on the condition of civil society in Japan? 
When the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake struck in January 
1995, 1.3 million volunteers and many nonprofit organizations 
gathered in the quake-stricken city of Kobe for the relief of 
the victims. I would not consider the great earthquake in 
Kobe to be a point of departure for Japan's civil society, but it 
was a galvanizing event for the emerging civil society that had 
already been gaining ground since the late 1980s. The natural 
disaster provided an excellent opportunity for civil society or- 
ganizations and volunteers to work with many other sectors, 
including government, business, and politicians. 

Soon after the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake, some civil 
society leaders and politicians came together to start drafting 
the NPO Law (the Law to Promote Specified Nonprofit 
Activities) to provide a more enabling environment for non- 
profit and nongovernmental organizations. The legal context 
for such civil society organizations had been quite restrictive, 
and it had been difficult for them to become incorporated. In 
1998, the NPO Law passed the Diet, and this has substantially 
accelerated the development of civil society in Japan. It is 
clear that Japan's nongovernmental sector is expanding in 


line with that of other countries around the world. 


How about the civil society movement in other Asian countries? 
Other Asian countries resemble Japan in that the role of govern- 
ment is a strong one. The bureaucracy is of good quality and has 
defined the public good and distributed resources accordingly. 
As the objective of these nations was economic growth, the 
leading role of governments was natural. This system worked 
well during the period when Asian countries were concentrat- 
ing on developing and catching up with advanced economies. 
However, globalization is accompanied by increasingly 
complex social problems that have no respect for national 
borders, and it is becoming clear that national governments 
are limited in their capacity to address transnational prob- 


lems. This is most noticeable in Asian countries. 


















































The activities of NGOs in Asian countries are therefore very 
powerful at present. They are interested in drastically changing 
the system, which was constructed by the governments. There are 
many obstructions, yet the NGOs are gradually having a real in- 
fluence on society. As Western non-governmental organizations 
achieved a certain social status, it may be that a certain amount 
of passion was lost, whereas in Asia the non-governmental organ- 
izations are still in a phase of passionate development. 

Since the Asian economic crisis in 1997, civil society has be- 
come more conspicuous. In South Korea, civil society was a 
factor in the election of the President this year. | am confident 
that the idea of civil society, which is embodied by the NGO 
ideology that looks to change society in line with the interests 


of the citizens, will emerge in Asia. 


Will the liaison between Japan and Asia grow in the field of civil 
society from now on? 
It must make progress, and I think it is steadily developing. 
The international environment in general, and the Asian re- 
gional environment in particular, provide an environment for 
civil society organizations to work together across national 
boundaries. We are witnessing the emergence of the concept 
of "human security," which places more emphasis on human- 
centered security instead of primarily on traditional security, 
which is basically centered around the security of nations. 
There are many issues that have a practical effect on human 
security-including migration, hunger, landmines, and eco- 
nomic threats such as unemployment and poverty. These are 
issues that are growing in importance, and they require coop- 
eration among nations as well as civil society organizations in 
Asia. This is bound to stimulate regional cooperation among 
civil society organizations in Asia. 

It should be noted that while the concept of human security 
was first articulated by the United Nations Development 


Program (UNDP), the late Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi was 


Asia in 1997 that seriously threatened human livelihood in the 
region. Obuchi also took the initiative to create a forum for in- 
tellectual dialogue in Asia in order to encourage putting this 
concept into action. I believe his initiative has contributed a 


great deal to promoting this concept around the world. 


Human security requires a humane approach based upon a 
long-term vision. This is unimaginable without the participation 
of civil society. 

Yes, indeed. This is the thought behind the Intellectual 


Jilosue on Building Asia s Tomorrow. which was created 


an early advocate when he made this concept a major pillar of 


Japan's foreign policy in response to the economic crisis of 


ooo CN 


globalization is accompanied by increasingly 
complex social problems that have no 
respect for national borders... 


^ ^ 


jointly in 1998 by the Japan Center for International Exchange 
and the Institute of Southeast Asian Studies in Singapore to 
follow up on Obuchi's suggestion. There have been five con- 
ferences in this dialogue series, including meetings held in 
Tokyo, Singapore, and Bangkok. We believe that this joint ex- 
ploration by intellectual leaders from policy research institu- 
tions and civil society in Asia, together with the additional 
participation of politicians, businessmen, journalists and 
other leading figures from diverse sectors from many Asian 
countries, has been essential in making sure that a long-term 
perspective is emphasized in addressing human security is- 
sues. This kind of meeting was only possible in the first place 
because of the close working relationship between Japan and 


Asia in the area of civil society. 


Isn't it the role of civil society to become even more important 
in forming international public opinion? 

Yes, and I would like to strengthen even further the advocacy 
function of civil society. The Japan Center for International 
Exchange is only a small organization of 25 people, but I think 
we can participate more in the policy formation process in 
order to tackle global themes. This can be achieved by build- 
ing a network of think tanks around the world according to 
the themes we are discussing. 

The "Track 2 Process" concerned with global governance, 
which is an unofficial discussion between the people who 
drafted the policy and those involved in civil society and in 
business, is looking at issues which have not vet reached the 
stage of official discussion; this will be an indispensable con- 
tribution towards the future. I need hardly say that the 21st 
century world order needs to be built on the basis of plural- 
ism. Plural values mean that coexistence is important, not 
just the sense of value that one particular government may 
hold. This will, I think, mean that international policy gover- 
nance will be compatible with keeping a sense of autonomy 
for the citizen. 


— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 


TADASHI YAMAMOTO is the President of the Japan Center for 
International Exchange, which he founded in 1970. He is also a board 
meniber of the Japan NPO Center and the Asian Community Trust. He 
has served as a member of numerous committees concerned with inter- 
national intellectual exchange, and was a member and executive direc- 
tor of the Prime Ministers Commission on Japan's Goals in the 21st 
Century. He is Japan's foremost authority on international exchange proj- 
ects, and is the author of many books on the subject of the civil society. 


[ON THE INTERNET 


For information on the Japan Center for International Exchange, see Attp://www.jcie.or./p 
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TEXT BY MASANAO SASALKI 


Senior Specialist, Agency for Cultural Affairs 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HIROSHI OHASHI 
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The warp is mounted onto the loom, The reverse side of the fabric is 
and the weft is woven through the warp. constantly checked during weaving. 


Silk threads of different textures 
are used for weaving. 





in differensi¢olors. 
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RA WITH UNGEN MOTIF IN KYOKECHI DYEING 


Shosoin Repository, Nara Period (710—794) 
, K a» @ 


This is one of many ra fabrics in the Shosoin. In the kyokechi dyeing process, 
several layers of split ra with diagonal lattice patterns are folded and clamped 
between plates of different widths. The ungen motif is dyed in two separate 
colors, indigo and yellow 





BLUISH GREEN RA GAUZE WITH OPENWORK PATTERN 
Takeshi Kitamura, 2000 


S as transparent as the 


Ihe word ra has the meaning “fowling net,” but the mesh 
wings of a dragonfly. Takeshi Kitamura revived this technique, which was devel- 
oped in the Heian period (794—1185) but later died out, giving it a new life ir 


modern textiles. 


ll fabrics start their lives as single threads; through 

the regular intersections of warp and weft—the 

threads running along and across the loom—thread 
becomes fabric. The final fabric depends on the type of thread 
used—for example, whether it is vegetable or animal—and 
also on the thickness of the thread, the way it is twisted and 
dyed, and the technique used for weaving. More than any- 
thing, it is the way that the threads are made to intersect with 
each other during the actual weaving process that determines 
the structure and character of the fabric. 

Takeshi Kitamura (photo left) became interested in the 
structure of fabrics early in his life, and he has been weaving 
ever since. The works he creates are the result of deep contem- 
plation and outstanding technique, and are widely appreci- 
ated. Kitamura is known for his works of ra, a complex gauze 
weave that is as light and fine as the wings of a cicada, and 
tatenishiki, a delicate, exquisite brocade. He is the holder of the 
two Important Intangible Cultural Properties of ra and taten- 
ishiki. For the last 50 years Japan has protected its cultural her- 
itage through the system of designating Living National 
Treasures; Kitamura is one of only three people who have been 
designated Living National Treasures in more than one field. 

ha is a beautiful fabric resembling an extremely fine mesh. It 
is made with a delicate, twined weave. In Japan, this weaving 
technique was popular in the Nara period (710-794). During 
the Heian period (794-1192) various types of ra were devel- 
oped, but the weaving process was complex, and it fell out of 
favor during Japan's middle ages. It was not until modern 
times that production of the delicate ra started again. 

To make ra, warp threads are twisted together, and the weft 
is passed through. Examples of this technique are found in 
fragments of old fabrics at the Shosoin Repository in Nara. 
Some examples have a fine mesh weave, and others a coarse 
basket weave; there are also examples with patterns made by 
combining these styles with plain weaving technique. In re- 
cent years, careful selection of materials and creative weaving 


approaches have been added to the basic traditional tech- 





SHOKKO-KIN TATENISHIKI FRACMENT 
Treasure from Horyuji Temple (Tokyo National Museum), 7th Century 


A typical example of tatenishiki, featuring a lattice pattern arranged on a red 
ground. It is apparently extremely rare to unearth a tatenishiki in China that is in a 
condition as good as this one. This is one of the oldest fragments of tatenishiki in 
existence in Japan. 


niques to produce modern innovations such as tomon-ra, 
which has transparent patterns, and rakin, a fabric woven 
with gold threads. These craft techniques have high artistic 
and historic value. 

Tatenishiki brocade is a dyeing and weaving technique in 
which a number of colored warp threads are grouped and 
woven alternately with two types of weft. Warps required for 
the pattern appear above the surface of the fabric, and the 
others are sunk below it. A high level of skill with this tech- 
nique was achieved in China at least as early as the Western 
Han period (206 BC-8 AD). An example of tatenishiki from this 
time is the Shokko-kin, a cloth fragment preserved in Horyuji 
Temple in Nara. The Shokko-kin, now an important Cultural 
Property, came to Japan from Sichuan Province, China, during 
Japan's Asuka period (late 6th to early 7th century). The weav- 
ing technique to produce tatenishiki is very complex and re- 
quires great skill, and it gradually died out after the Nara 
period. In recent years, however, Takeshi Kitamura has been 
producing exquisite works of tatenishiki. 

Kitamura was born in 1935 in Kyoto, which for many cen- 
turies was the capital of Japan. At an early age he started cre- 
ating Nishijin silk fabrics, which had grown out of the 
centuries-old traditions of weaving that centered around the 
old Imperial court. In 1962 he became independent as a 
weaver of gold brocade for the robes of Buddhist priests, and 
after that, shifted to weaving obi sashes worn with kimonos. 
During this time, he researched the structure of woven fabrics 
and worked hard at studying various weaving techniques and 
reviving old traditions which had been lost. He achieved a 
high level of skill in ancient weaving techniques, including ra 
and later tatenishiki, both of which he revived and used to 
produce his own works. 

Kitamura conceived a new type of loom, based on tradi- 
tional techniques with a series of revisions. The new loom has 
a special heddle (the device that raises and lowers the warp 
threads so that the shuttle carrying the weft can pass 
through) and reed (the device used to beat the warp threads 


BROCADE WITH PATTERN OF STYLIZED TORTOISE SHELL WITH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Takeshi Kitamura, 1985 


In this work, Kitamura used tatenishiki techniques to reproduce ancient traditions 
in a woven fabric with contemporary taste. Gold and silver threads make this a 
highly decorative fabric. 


into place). Kitamura used this loom to research more sophis- 
ticated weaving processes capable of producing detailed pat- 
terns. He succeeded in establishing his own style, which has a 
refreshing, modern sensibility. Kitamura's works are elegant 
and possess a rich artistry; rather than simply reviving an- 
cient techniques, he has created a whole new beauty in woven 
fabrics. He has earned high praise for producing works of con- 
temporary significance using traditional techniques. 

Like tatenishiki, ra also reached a high level of perfection in 
China during the Western Han period. To think how a sophisti- 
cated woven fabric as complex as lace could be achieved during 
ancient times excites the imagination. Kitamura was inspired 
to start making ra when he saw an exhibition of photographs of 
archeological finds from the tomb of a Han period noble family 
excavated at Changsha, China, in 1972. Among the photos was 
one of a splendid example of ra, just as it was when it was exca- 
vated. The same piece of ra was included in an exhibition of 
treasures excavated from China the following year. 

"In such ancient times, there were actually people sitting at 
a loom weaving these ra," explains Kitamura. "That thought 
impressed me very deeply. And vet those fabrics can't be pro- 
duced with the advanced weaving technology we have today. 
After that, I wanted to experiment with my own techniques as 
much as possible, and so I ended up devoting myself for a long 
time to making ra." 

Kitamura encountered ancient woven fabrics while he was 
experimenting with a variety of his own creative weaving 
techniques. Determined to give new life to ra in contemporary 
times, Kitamura started with some random experiments, 
worked on making his own looms, and through a process of 
trial and error, succeeded in making contemporary ra of his 
own. Today, Kitamura is passing his craft on to his descen- 
dants as a Director of the Nihon Kogeikai (Japan Art Crafts 
Association), as well publicizing his unique techniques and 
actively promoting them. 

Kitamura never tires of researching new ideas. We look for- 


ward to seeing what sort of woven fabric he develops next. 





( ee to many other countries of the world, Japan is 
blessed with abundant water. Among Japan’s diverse regions, 


the island of Yakushima is known for its particularly high level of 


rainfall. Typhoons are common and the rain carried by the tropi- 
cal low-pressure systems can be so heavy that one day’s rainfall in 
the mountains can exceed the annual total for the northern island 
of Hokkaido. 

Yakushima is located right in the middle of the Kuroshio cur- 


rent. Clouds form when moist winds blow off the sea and up the 


stantly damp, and the forest floor and trees are covered in moss. If 


you step onto this luxuriant carpet vour feet sink into the thick 
moss, making it a struggle to keep your balance. In the forest. 
fallen trees and rocks are all covered in moss; as far as the eye can 
see everything is a deep green, surely how the forests of primor- 
dial times must have looked. It almost feels as though vou have 
slipped back through time and stumbled into a forest from the 
Carboniferous period. 


In evolutionary terms, moss is a prehistoric plant. Mosses, 





spore-bearing plants. These have all existed since ancient times, 
when the dividing line between plants and animals was not vet 
clearly drawn. In particular, myxomycetes species have unique 
characteristics and they cannot be classified either as plants or 
animals. That spore-bearing plants have survived so well on 
Yakushima suggests that the environment on prehistoric earth 
was similar to that of the forests of the mist belt. The vaporous at- 
mosphere that enshrouded the earth in those days would have 


been wet and heavy, but no doubt the sun's rays that caressed the 






















SELECTION 


Meals on Wheels 


An array of different meat, fish and vegetables in small portions, neatly 
packed together to give a colorful display—this is an ekiben, a small lunchbox 
sold at stations to be eaten on the train. The one pictured here is sold at 
Odate Station in Akita Prefecture; it has chicken and fine Akita rice made 
Slightly salty-sweet with soy sauce. Just thinking about it is enough to 
make any Japanese person want to get on a train. 
The forefather of the ekiben first went on sale in 1885—it con- 
sisted of two rice balls sprinkled with sesame together with some 
pickled radish, all wrapped up in a strip of bamboo skin. From hum- 
ble beginnings the ekiben developed, and now many different types are 
produced around the country, packed with local produce to give travelers a 
taste of Japan's distinct regions. You don't even need to travel any more—re- 
gional ekiben are often sold at department stores in Tokyo, and they are al- 
ways popular. But by far the best way to enjoy an ekiben is on a train, while 
watching the scenery fly past the window. This should always be one of the 
happy memories of any trip. 
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“Hanazen,” a lunchbox of chicken and rice 


Photos by Gensaku Irumiya 


VISIT US ONLINE AT: 
www jijigaho.or.jp/index .e.html 


| recently picked up the new edition 
APP:Japan+. It was really interesting and in- 
formative. | have always thought of Japan as a 
high-tech and industrialized country, and it is 
good to know that the country is going into a 
recycling-oriented society. 

The country has shown the world a good 
example to recycle waste, and | ask your 


magazine to inform people about the need 
to recycle waste. | have learned a lot from 
your articles. 


Robin Irima 
University of Technology 
Papua New Guinea 


We are an NGO in Special Consultative Status 
of the ECOSOC Committee of the United 
Nations, with predominant membership in the 
Asia-Pacific region. Our members liked the in- 
teresting and informative material of APP: 
Japan*. Not many magazines are covering the 
important subjects that we found in the May & 
June 2003 issues; specifically we liked the 
Special Features and the interviews with 
Toshio Watanabe (May 2003) and Tamotsu 
Aoki (June 2003). We are glad that you are 
covering development, business and culture 
issues of Japan and the Asia-Pacific region. 
President, International Jurist Organisation 
New Delhi, India 


It was a pleasure to read the first copy of APP: 
Japan+. Thank you for a very interesting mag- 
azine with an impressive design. The interview 
with Professor Watanabe is a great opening ar- 
ticle, and | can tell you the "Traditional Art" 
section is really beautiful. 
| hope that in the future you will publish an 
artide about Russian-Japanese economic per- 
spectives, and maybe also about e-commerce 
development in Japan. 
Olga Kashina 
Director, International Investment Center 
Yaroslavl, Russia 

















TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE seprewee 2003—novemeer 2003 


NATURAL EXPO 2003 
NATURAL EXPO SECRETARIAT 
Tel: 03-3512-5675 Fax: 03-3512-5680 


9/2 (Tue) — 9/5 (Fri) Trade Free 

THE 56th TOKYO INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW Autumn 2003 
INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW Operations Division 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 


9/10 (Wed) - 9/12 (Fri) Trade Free 
Japan Jewellery Fair 2003 

Japan Jewellery Fair Secretariat Office 
Tel: 03-5551-7292 Fax: 03-5551-4489 


9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
AUTO-ID EXPO 2003/BIOMTRICS EXPO/CARD EXPO 
CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
VACUUM 2003-Japan Vacuum Show 

CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/10 (Wed) — 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public Y 1000 
International Industrial Cleaning Expo 

The Japan Industrial Journal (Promotion Division) 
Tel: 03-3273-6184 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


9/10 (Wed) - 9/12 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 

Soil and Groundwater Remediation Technology Expo 
The Japan Industrial Journal (Promotion Division) 

Tel: 03-3273-6184 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


9/11 (Thu) - 9/13 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 

41st Amusement Machine Show 

Japan Amusement Machinery Manufacturers Association 
Tel: 03-3438-2363 Fax: 03-5472-7115 


9/14 (Sun) Public ¥1500 

GEISAI-4 endless a campus festival 
GEISAI Executive Committee 

Tel: 048-456-2590 Fax: 048-456-2535 


9/14 (Sun) - 9/15 (Mon) 7rade/Public ¥1000 


2003 Fashion Industry System Machine & Attachment exhibition 


FISMA Show Management Office 
Tel: 03-3503-7611 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


9/22 (Mon) — 9/28 (Sun) Trade/Public Y1000 
International Graphic Arts Show 

Japan Graphic Arts Suppliers Committee IGAS 2003 Office 
Tel: 03-3434-2656 Fax: 03-3434-0301 


10/2 (Thu) - 10/3 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 

JAPAN PLASTIC HOUSEWARES FAIR 

JAPAN INDUSTRY UNION OF PLASTIC HOUSEWARE MANUFACTURERES 
Tel: 03-3561-8778 Fax: 03-3561-8779 


10/6 (Mon) — 10/8 (Wed) Trade ¥3000 
Diet & Beauty Fair 2003 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-5296-1017 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


10/7 (Tue) - 10/9 (Thu) Trade ¥3000 

Health Ingredients Japan/Safety and Technology Japan 2003 
CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


10/7 (Tue) — 10/9 (Thu) Trade/Public Free 
active collection 2003 autumn 

MEDIA HOUSE CO., LTD. 

Tel: 03-3813-3601 Fax: 03-3818-3188 


10/9 (Thu) — 10/10 (Fri) Trade ¥3000 


The 4th Home Entertainment Software Dealer's Symposium and Expo 
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10/9 (Thu) — 10/11 (Sat) 
BioFach Japan 2003 
BioFach Japan Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5404-7351 Fax: 03-5404-7352 


10/9 (Thu) - 10/12 (Sun) 7rade/Public 

ALL JAPAN PLAMODEL RADICON SHOW 2003 
Japan Plamodel Industry Association 

Tel: 03-3851-8830 Fax: 03-3863-1330 


10/12 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 102 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


10/15 (Wed) — 10/17 (Fri) 
2003 TOKYO TRUCK Show 
NISSIN Co., LTD. 

Tel: 03-3542-7009 Fax: 03-3542-7915 


10/15 (Wed) — 10/17 (Fri) Trade ¥2000 

International Photocatalysis Technology Exhibition & 
Conference 

E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES, INC 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


10/15 (Wed) — 10/17 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
30th Int. Home Care & Rehabilitation Exhibition 
Health and Welfare Information Association 

Tel: 03-3580-3052 Fax: 03-5512-9798 


10/21 (Tue) - 10/25 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
JAPAN PACK 2003 (Japan International Packaging 
Machinery Show) 

Executive office, Japan Pack 2003 

Tel: 03-3865-2815 Fax: 03-3865-2850 


10/22 (Wed) — 10/24 (Fri)  Trade/Public Y1000 
A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 2003 

The Organizing Committee of A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 
Tel: 03-5261-5651 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/22 (Wed) — 10/24 (Fri) Trade/Public Y 1000 
3rd INTERIOR PRO EX CO 

DELPHI INC 

Tel: 03-5261-5021 Fax: 03-5261 -5023 


10/27 (Mon) — 10/28 (Tue) Public ¥500 

DIRECT MARKETING FAIR/BUSINESS CHANCE FAIR 
NIHON RYUTSU SANGYO SIMBUN SHA CO., LTD. FAIR OFFICE 
Tel: 03-3661-5898 Fax: 03-3661-5509 


10/28 (Tue) — 10/30 (Thu) Trade ¥2000 
16th International Optical Fair Tokyo 
IOFT Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8508 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


10/31 (Fri) - 11/2 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan International Cycle Show/Tokyo 2003 
The Secretariat of JICS, CYCLE PRESS 

Tel: 03-3835-9296 Fax: 03-3833-8168 


11/4 (Tue) - 11/6 (Thu) Trade Free 
RISU PACK VISION 2003 

RISU PACK CO., LTD. 

Tel: 0568-67-5748 Fax: 0568-67-7721 
11/4 (Tue) - 11/6 (Thu) Public ¥1000 


Trade/Public Y 1000 


Trade/Public X 1000 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/7 (Fri) Guest Only Y1000 
INTER MAINTECH 2003 

The Secretariat of INTER MAINTECH 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/4 (Tue) - 11/7 (Fri) Guest Only ¥1000 
NDE TOKYO 2003 

The Secretariat of NDE TOKYO 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/7 (Fri) Public Free 
Japan Newspaper Production Show 
JAPAN SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Tel: 03-3212-3939 Fax: 03-3212-8788 


11/4 (Tue) - 11/7 (Fri) Trade Y1000 

INCHEM TOKYO 2003 

Japan Management Association/The Secretariat of 
INCHEM TOKYO 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/5 (Wed) — 11/7 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 
Measurement and Control Show 2003 TOKYO 
Japan Electric Measuring Instruments Manufacturers' 
Association 

Tel: 03-3502-0602 Fax: 03-3502-0600 


11/9 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market 20 
You You 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/9 (Sun) Public 

Comic Live in TOKYO 

You You 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade Y1000 
Japan Stone Fair International 2003 
The Secretariat of Japan Stone Fair 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) — 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
SYSTEM CONTROL FAIR 2003 

The Japan Electrical Manufacturer's Association/ 
NIPPON ELECTRIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-3581-4842 Fax: 03-3581-4859 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Guest Only ¥1000 
The 28th International Healthcare Engineering 
Exhibition 

The Secretariat of Hospex Japan 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan Home Show 2003 

The Secretariat of Japan Home Show 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan Building Show 2003 

The Secretariat of Japan Building Show 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) — 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan Covering Show 2003 

The Secretariat of Japan Covering Show 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 

11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥7000 


— — 


11/13 (Thu) - 11/14 (Fri) Public Free 
HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE SHOW 
Maintenance Technology Integrated Center 
Tel: 03-5408-7723 Fax: 03-5408-7724 


11/15 (Sat) - 11/16 (Sun) Public Y1000 
DESIGN - FESTA VOL.18 

DESIGN - FESTA OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3479-1433 Fax: 03-3479-1498 


11/19 (Wed) - 11/20 (Thu) Trade Y1000 
17th TOKYO BUSINESS SUMMIT 
Secretariat of TOKYO BUSINESS SUMMIT 
Tel: 03-5827-7350 Fax: 03-5827-7360 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/21 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
TECHNO ROAD YAMAGATA 

THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD 

Tel: 03-3222-7239 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/21 (Fri) Public Free 
INTERNATIONAL NEW TECHNOLOGY FAIR 2003 
THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-3222-7022 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/21 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 

Bth Japan International SAMPE Symposium & Exhibition 
THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-3222-7232 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/19 (Wed) - 11/22 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2003 INTERNATIONAL ROBOT EXHIBITION 

THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-3222-7239 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/22 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2003 Parts Feeder Exhibition 

THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD 

Tel: 03-3222-7232 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/20 (Thu) - 11/23 (Sun) Trade/Public Free 

2003 TOKYO INTERNATIONAL FIRE & SAFETY EXHIBITION 
Tokyo Big Sight Inc. 

Tel: 03-5530-1121 Fax: 03-5530-1222 


11/26 (Wed) — 11/28 (Fri) 7rade/Public ¥1000 

The 5th International Exhibition and Conference for the 
Beverage Industries in Asia 

Beverage Japan, Inc. Asia Bev Management Office 

Tel: 03-3989-7550 Fax: 03-3989-8727 


11/26 (Wed) - 11/29 (Sat) Trade/Public Y1000 

International Interior Trend Show The 22nd JAPANTEX 2003 
Nippon Interior Fabrics Association 

Tel: 03-3433-4521 Fax: 03-3433-7860 


11/26 (Wed) - 11/29 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
International Furniture Fair Tokyo 2003 

International Development Association of the Furniture Industry 
of Japan 

Tel: 03-5261-9401 Fax: 03-5261-9404 


11/30 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 103 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 





The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 
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On the morning of her wedding, the bride plucked a single flower 
from the garden. She gave it to her father, together with the words 
she was finally able to say: “Thank you.” 

"I'll press it and keep it,” he said fondly. 

A passing moment that comes back to her. Time flows gently on, but 
the delicate fragrance of the flower remains— 

a memory she will treasure forever. 
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‘The bride and her father. 
A moment that touches both their hearts. 


Meiji Kinenkan was Japan’s first ever wedding hall. 
Ever since it began, the Kirara Bridal Plan has 
always emphasized tradition. 


Meiji Kinenkan 
http://www.meijikinenkan.gr.jp 
* 
The Kirara Bridal Plan 
http://www.meijikinenkan.gr.jp/ 
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100 Great Years,Thank You 
A new millennium, a new Toppan. 






è th 
Anniversary 


We want to bring you closer together. 





LS 
COMMUNICATION 


When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 

This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 
Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 


We are always discovering new methods of communicating, — S PEST 


whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. TOPP AN 
Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 
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bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. http://www.toppan.co. j 
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Ai Sugiyama Takes 


Wimbledon Title 


Wimbledon, home of 

the world's oldest 
professional tennis tournament, 
holds a special place in 

the hearts of tennis players 
the world over, 

both past and present. 
Even Japanese players, 
unfamiliar with grass courts, 
share the same feelings 

of reverence 

for the hallowed turf. 





n July 2003, for the first time in 28 years, a Japanese tennis 
yer triumphantly held aloft the Ladies Doubles 
mpionship trophy. Japan's tennis ace is Ai Sugiyama. 

As a doubles specialist, Sugiyama already had three Grand 
Slam titles to her name: she won the US Open mixed doubles 
championship with partner Mahesh Bhupathi in 1999, and the 
US Open ladies doubles championship with partner Julie 
Halard-Decugis in 2000, and with partner Kim Clijsters she 
lifted the ladies doubles championship trophy in this year's 
French Open. However, a coveted Wimbledon trophy had al- 
ways proved elusive. 

Two years ago, Sugiyama and current doubles partner, 
Belgian tennis ace Kim Clijsters, reached the ladies doubles 
final—Sugiyama's first experience of walking out onto 
Wimbledon's famous Centre Court. Sugiyama proudly re- 
lives her experience, "When it hit me that I was actually 
playing on the Centre Court, I was so happy. I knew that this 
was something that I could never experience anywhere else 
in the world". 

Perhaps the special feelings she has for Wimbledon arent 
due solely to the tournament's long-established traditions. It 
just so happened that July 5, 28 years ago—the very day that 
Kazuko Sawamatsu became the first Japanese player ever to 
triumph in the doubles at Wimbledon— was the day Ai 
Sugiyama made her debut appearance in the world. Many ten- 
nis fans have commented on this coincidence, but luck played 
only a minor role in Sugiyama's success in achieving her 
crowning glory at the age of 28. This is the age when most ten- 
nis players are looking back fondly at their peak years and 
contemplating retirement, but Sugiyama confidently states, 
"At the moment, I’m playing the best tennis of my career." 

This season her singles form has also blossomed, resulting 


in her winning the Scottsdale Women's Tennis Classic title 


for the first time in 5 years, advancing to the 4th round of 


Wimbledon for the first time in 7 years, and earning a per- 
sonal best world singles ranking of 11th (as of July 21). 

In addition to further polishing her already dangerous 
backhand, Sugiyama has been working furiously to improve 
her previously weak forehand and serve. At only 163 centime- 
ters tall and weighing in at only 55 kilograms she is on the 
small side for a tennis player, but her nimble footwork and 
her tenacious persistence have caused the downfall of many a 
larger opponent. For her stature, she is currently playing an 
ideal style of tennis, and is at the peak of her powers, both 


mentally and physically. 


Sugiyama quit school and turned professional at the age of 


17. She combined international tennis tournaments with a 


correspondence course, and managed to gain her high-school 


AI Sugiyama (left) and partner Kin 


hold the Ladies Doubl 





graduation diploma. She is clever, and, as anyone who knows 
her will testify, a real trier. She wasn't blessed with an out- 
standing talent for tennis, but she listens intently to the opin- 
ions of others, and has a single-minded, never-say-die 
attitude. Three years ago, Sugiyama's mother, Fusako, took 
over as her coach, and they were able to transform a mother- 
daughter relationship into a successful coach-player relation- 
ship because of their mutual love and respect for the game. 
They base their professional relationship on strictly profes- 
sional terms. 

Sugiyama faced a barrage of criticism when she parted 
company with her foreign coach and took up with a family 
member who had absolutely no proven track record as a 
coach, but Sugiyama stood firm. "My mum understands my 
tennis better than anyone," she explains. Even through the 
tough times when there were no visible signs of improve- 
ment, Sugiyama's mother was a constant source of encour- 
agement, urging her daughter to forget past disappointments 
and to focus on the challenges ahead. 

The results of this partnership are now bearing rich fruit. 
After Wimbledon, Sugiyama returned to Japan to take part in 
the Federation Cup world group play-off, which pitched 
Japan against Sweden. With Sugiyama leading the way, Japan 
emerged victorious, and returned to the world group for the 
first time in 3 years. Three days later, Sugiyama was off to San 
Diego for yet another tournament. Jetting around the world 
has been a regular part of Sugiyama’s routine for the past 11 
years, but her long journey hasn't finished yet. Winning her 
long-coveted Wimbledon title was by no means the end of 
the road for Ai Sugiyama. 


NAOMI YAMAGUCHI is a freelance sportswriter, covering baseball and 
tennis in Japan and overseas. 


In 1603 
a female dancer 


THEATER 


by the name of Izumo 
no Okuni performed a 
new style of dance on 
the dry riverbed of 
the Kamogawa River 
in Kyoto, driving her 
audiences into a wild 
frenzy. This dance 
became known as 
"kabuki dance,” and 
is the origin of 
kabuki theater, one of 
the most popular 
of Japans traditional 
performing arts. 


400 YEARS OF 


Kabuki 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS SAUTTER 


August, 2003. Ancient kabuki music reverberates 
around the Shijo district of the city of Kyoto. On 
the eastern bank of the Kamogawa River is a tradi- 
tional Noh stage, where a woman in male apparel 
dances. Two men prance madly around the set; one 
in the robes of traditional kyogen theater, the other 





in a striking costume. The scene dates back to the 
aesthetics of the Azuchi-Momoyama period 
(1573-1603). 

This was one of the revival performances of 
kabuki held on August 2 and 3 this year to cele- 
brate the 400th anniversary of the birth of kabuki. 
The dance and the music have always had tremen- 


Kyogen performer and stage 
director, Mannojo Nomura. 


dous mass appeal, and kabuki reached the height 
of its maturity in the Edo period. Even today it re- 
mains a highly popular traditional performing art. 





The revival performances attempted to recreate 
the original atmosphere of the very first perform- 


Musashi University Professor 
Kyoko Ogasawara, who scripted 
the 400th anniversary show. 


ance. The show was put on with the cooperation of 
the Kyoto prefectural and city authorities, and it 
was made possible by the efforts of the Kansai 


Gakugeki (“Music and Drama") Festival Association. 
Kazuhiko Kasaya, Director of the Association, 
explains the reasons for the revival: "On this 400th 
anniversary, we want to re-examine the origins 
that made kabuki such a popular form of entertain- 
ment. By tracing history we are hoping to gain 
some valuable insights into the possible future 
course of traditional Japanese performing arts." 

Although a revival, the show followed the course 
of kabuki's history. There were artists from a wide 
range of performing backgrounds, including for- 
mer and current favorites from the Takarazuka 
Revue Show, comedians, kyogen performers, tradi- 
tional Japanese musicians, and even jazz singers. 

Professor Kyoko Ogasawara of Musashi 
University, an authority on Okuni, was responsible 
for scripting the show. She praises Okuni's particu- 
lar form of genius: "What set Okuni apart was her 
ability to incorporate the very latest trends and 
customs of the time into her stage performances. 
Before Okuni, the traditional Noh stage was a place 
of religious significance, which served to welcome 
the gods back from their far-away abode. Okuni 
dispensed with the gods, depicting instead the sec- 
ular world." 

Okuni carefully observed the new and strange 
hairstyles, costumes and manners of the samurai 
warrior class, skillfully incorporating the character- 
istics of these trendsetters into her performances. 
In the short play Cha-ya Gayoi ("Calling in at the 
Teahouse”), which made Okuni famous, she plays a 
fashionable young samurai man. He sets off to the 
pleasure quarters, where he is met by the owner, a 
female part played by a man. The ensuing interplay 
of reversed roles appealed greatly to the audiences 
of the time. 

Okuni's brand of kabuki didn't end merely with 
the depiction of popular manners and customs. 
"Okuni even led the forms of Noh and kyogen into 
new directions," points out Mannojo Nomura, 
stage director and performer of the Izumi school of 
traditional kyogen. "Kabuki incorporated many of 
the dance routines and music of kyogen, and the 
accompanying musical instruments were exactly 
the same as those used in Noh—the fue (a type of 
flute), the ko-tsuzumi (a small drum held at the 
shoulder), the o-tsuzumi, (a drum placed on the 
lap), and the taiko (a large drum placed on the 


floor). Kabuki was performed on a Noh stage, al- 
though Okuni placed a curtain at the rear of her 
stage to cover up the traditional backdrop of pine 
trees which always feature in Noh as a symbol of 
the deities. By designing her own stage settings, 
Okuni did away with the authority associated with 
Noh performances." 

Kabuki was flexible and adaptable, making 
changes to more traditional art forms. This may be 
the secret of kabuki's success, allowing it to over- 
come periods of official control and censorship. The 


August performance showed the different types of 


kabuki that have come and gone over the years, and 
the final scene brought back all the performers 
from different periods, who gathered together on 
stage for one last song and dance routine. 

After the final curtain the empty stage was re- 
flected shimmering on the surface of the river, 
evoking memories of the gleeful faces of audiences 
from bygone ages. On that night, Okuni's style of 
kabuki provided a powerful wake-up call to the var- 
ious forms of traditional performing arts lying dor- 
mant in the Kyoto area. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


A recreation of a work by Okuni, who is 
played by the dancer on the left with a fan. 


The Noh stage, measuring seven meters 
by seven meters, specially erected on the east 
bank of Kyoto's Shijogawara district. 
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Fewer children are being born, and people are living longer than ever before; = 
Japan's population is aging at a rate unseen in any other country. e tache: ^7 
What are the implications for society and the economy if these trends continue? ... * : 
What steps are being taken to alleviate the problems resulting from an aging society 
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Japans Aging Society 


Fewer children, more elderly people— Japan's demographics are changing 
rapidly. The aging society is a major issue for the 21st century. 











cording to the national census taken in 2000, Japan's 
tot pulation is 126.9 million. Children (ages 0 to 14) 
only 14.696 of that number, at just over 18.5 mil- 
lion. No other industrialized country has such a low propor- 
tion of children. People aged 65 and older make up 17.396 of 
the total population, numbering just over 22 million. That 
means that one in every 5.7 people is a senior citizen. 

The main reason for this aging of society is a major increase 
in life expectancy. Economic growth following the end of 
World War II brought about vastly improved living condi- 
tions, and life expectancy grew dramatically. In 1947 Japanese 
men could expect to live for 50.1 years, and women for 54.0 
years. By 2000, according to a 2002 study by the Ministry of 
Health, Labour and Welfare those numbers had increased to 
78.3 years for men and 85.2 years for women; these are the 
highest life expectancies in the world. 

The birthrate has also declined significantly. A 2003 study by 
the Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts and 
Telecommunications showed that 1,153,866 babies were born 
in Japan in 2002, and the average woman had 1.32 babies during 
her lifetime. These numbers are historic lows. Until recently, 
the main cause of the falling birthrate was thought to be 
women's increased workforce participation, which resulted in 
both fewer and later marriages, and in later childbirth. 
However, in recent years another factor has emerged, accelerat- 
ing the decline: more couples are choosing not to have children, 
even after marriage. A study conducted in June 2002 by the 
National Institute of Population and Social Security Research 
looked at the average number of children married couples 
planned to have. The overall average was 2.13 children, but, no- 
tably, the average for couples married for less than five years 
was 1.99, the first time this indicator had dropped below two. 

What are the implications for Japan's society and economy 
if the current trends towards increased longevity and de- 
creased birthrate continue? 

The first major problem is pensions and social security pro- 
grams. According to predictions laid out in an April 2002 re- 
port by the National Institute of Population and Social 
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Security Research, the proportion of Japan’s population aged 
65 or older will grow from 17.4% in 2000 to 22.5% in 2010. It will 
continue to climb, and is expected to reach 35.7% in 2050. This 
means one in 2.8 people will be 65 or older, and pension and 
social security programs will have approximately two people to 
support each elderly recipient. Moreover, since this ‘approx- 
imately two people’ includes children, students, and others 
who are not working, the burden on people who are working 
will be greater still. 

There are also economic repercussions. Fumikatsu Kimura, 
head of policy research with Mitsubishi Research Institute, 
Inc., explains; “If the current trends continue, the younger 
segment of the population will shrink, but this is the segment 
which comprises the labor force. And with a smaller popula- 
tion, demand for consumables will also shrink. That will re- 
sult in industrial decline and economic stagnation. We will 
likely see either zero or negative growth in GDP.” 

There are other issues associated with a declining birthrate 
and an aging population: these include economic failure of 
universities and other educational institutions, depopulation 
of residential areas due to a population exodus, and possibly 
even labor shortages in the caregiving service industry. 

Of course, the aging society does not only mean doom and 
gloom. A decrease in the population will reduce the burden 
on the environment, and alleviate some of the housing and 
land-use problems facing urban areas. Fewer children may en- 
courage smaller pupil-to-teacher ratios, and the pressure on 
children of school entrance examinations may lighten. 
However, the reality is that the issues requiring immediate at- 
tention far outweigh the positive aspects. 

Japan is not alone in facing the challenges of an aging soci- 
ety. China, South Korea, Thailand and other Asian countries 
are also experiencing similar population trends. By the 2050s, 
one person in five worldwide is expected to be age 65 or older 
(according to a 2002 United Nations study). Japan is joined by 
the entire world in facing a declining birthrate and an aging 
population as important issues for the 21st century. 

— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI & MASAKI YAMADA 
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Halting the Decline 


To help reverse the decine in the birthrate, there need to be adequate 
facilites to support families which choose to have children. 





e falling birthrate became widely recognized as a pressing 
e for Japanese society with the “1.57 shock” of 1990. 
birthrate dropped below 2.0 in 1975, after which it con- 
tinued to gradually but steadily decline. In 1990, it fell to just 
1.57. This new low was the first time the birthrate dropped 
below the previous record low of 1.58, set in 1966. An inauspi- 
cious year under the old lunar calendar, 1966 saw a far lower 
birthrate than either 1965 (2.14) or 1967 (2.23). 

Tetsuya Norikoshi, a manager in the office of Policy 
Planning and Evaluation in the Ministry of Health, Labour and 
Welfare, explains the reaction to the new record low: "The year 
1966 was something of an anomaly. But when the birthrate 
slipped lower than that 'special' year, we felt a real sense of ur- 
gency that something had to be done." 

What caused this decline in the birthrate? More women 
choosing to marry later or remain unmarried is cited as one 
direct cause. But underlying that trend is the increased partic- 
ipation of women in the labor force, which has grown hand in 
hand with Japan's economy since the end of World War II. 

In 1960, 13.796 of boys went to university, but only 2.596 of 
girls did. The gap had narrowed by 2000, when 47.596 of boys 
and 31.596 of girls entered university (according to a Ministry 
of Education survey). With a greater proportion of women at- 
taining higher education, more are placing greater emphasis 
on their careers. The traditional role of the woman as a “stay- 
sac home mom is gradually becoming a thing of the past. 
ves ating on today's changed social structure, Norikoshi 
ft up t to the individual. Those are not issues the government 
s to deal with. But I do believe it is the government's job to 























isions about marriage or having children should be 


1that supports those who want to raise a family." 
Lis perspective that in December 1994 the gov- 
tew up the Five-Year Plan for Urgent Childcare 
E which called for an increase in the number of places 
s facil cilities and in the number of extended-hours day 
ities. Another initiative, the Basic Guidelines for 
E t the Declining Birthrate, was put together in 
r 1999. At the same time, the New Angel Plan was 
up, with eight separate goals defined for urgent at- 
e goals included numerical targets: increasing 
y care capacity to 680,000, and increasing the num- 
| ities with extended-hours care to 10,000. 
me nts were also made to the child allowance pro- 
am n tially, payments were made to families until a child 
AC 3 the age of three. From June 2000, the period was ex- 
intil a ped enters — ——— 


reaching 1.32 as of 2002. Interestingly enough, the birthrate 
for women who are full-time homemakers is lower than that 
for women who work outside the home. Household incomes 
for single-income families are generally lower than those of 
dual-income families. In addition, today fewer couples live 
with their extended families, which means that new mothers 
find themselves bearing the burden of childcare alone. The 
Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare theorizes that with- 
out assistance, women may find it difficult to enjoy parenting, 
which in turn discourages them from choosing to have a sec- 
ond child. 

It has become clear that there is a need not only for support 
measures that help parents combine work with child-raising, 
but also for measures that help all families, regardless of their 
work status. Local government authorities and NPOs are al- 
ready providing services aimed at doing just that. 

For example, in October 2001, the Tokyo suburb of Mitaka 
City set up an online parenting website, the Mitaka Parenting 
Network. The site includes a broad range of local child-related 
resources, such as information about day care centers and 
preschools in Mitaka. The Mitaka Parenting Network has en- 
joyed positive reviews from users since day one. In June 2003 
alone, the site logged 75,161 access hits. Fujio Takeuchi, with 
the Office for Childcare Support in the Mitaka City Health 
and Welfare Division, says, "We feel that the Mitaka 
Parenting Network really is playing a helpful role in providing 
support to families with children." 

Efforts such as these by local governments and NPOs 
spurred the government to draw up the Plus One Measures to 
Halt the Declining Birthrate in September 2002. The plan 
places local parenting support activities— which can range 
from the creation of places for parents to interact with other 
parents to the provision of parenting counselors—firmly at 
the center of its "next-generation" package of parenting sup- 
port measures. As well as this, in order to improve the child- 
raising capabilities of society as a whole, the Law to Promote 
Parenting Support Measures was passed in July of this year. 
This law sets numerical targets for increasing the percentage 
of people taking child-care leave to 1096 for men and 8096 for 
women. 

According to a June 2002 study, couples married for less 
than five years planned to have an average of 1.99 children. In 
contrast, the same couples responded that 2.31 was their pre- 
ferred ideal number of children. In the hope that gap between 
reality and ideal may one day be closed, Japan is beginning to 
move toward the creation of a family-friendly society that 
supports the choices and efforts of people who want to have 


children. — TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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St pport from Society 


Families are getting smaller, and many of today's parents 
experience of caring for younger siblings. They often lack conf 
parenting skills and find it hard to raise a family while also ma 
ath er personal goals. We look at support services being p 

Jf creating a family-friendly society. 
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MEETING A VARIETY OF NEEDS 
Kirara Day Care Center 


Kanagawa Prefecture is Tokyo's next-door neighbor. The pre- 
fectural capital, Yokohama City, has a population of 3.5 mil- 
lion, making it the country's second largest city. 

The Kirara Day Care Center is located in a Yokohama dis- 
trict that is remarkable even in this urban center for recent 
rapid population growth, brought about by development of 
new apartment and condominium housing. Opened in 2000, 
the facility is designed as a new type of day care center, one 
that can meet a variety of needs. Although the center is pri- 
vately run, it is licensed by the city. This means that day care 
fees are charged on an income-based sliding scale, with a 
maximum of just under 60,000 yen per month—the same as 
the fees charged by other, city-run day care facilities. 

The Kirara Day Care Center provides a broad range of serv- 
ices. First, its hours are longer than most other similar day 
care centers. While childcare facilities around Japan are usu- 
ally available only from 8:00 a.m. to about 6:00 p.m., Kirara is 
open from 7:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Day care hours often conflict 
with company work hours, so women can find it difficult to 
hold full-time positions as regular employees. However, al- 
most all the mothers of the children attending the Kirara Day 
Care Center hold full-time jobs. 

The center is also unusual in that it takes in children recov- 
ering from illness, including children from other day care cen- 
ters. There is a special room for these children, with a separate 
entrance. It has a quiet, restful environment, and is watched 
over by a caregiver with nursing credentials (photo left). 

The Kirara Day Care Center also incorporates some innova- 
tive approaches to childcare not found in conventional, pub- 
licly-run childcare facilities. The center's building is built to 


Above: The Kirara Day Care Center places great 
importance on education. 


Right: Outdoor facilities give the children ample 
opportunities to excercise. 


look like a normal, private home. The walls, ceiling, and floors 
are all made of wood. The fresh aroma of wood is still present, 
even three years after the building was completed. The Kirara 
Day Care Center also integrates some concepts from other 
countries as part of its educational approach. The children 
gain a real sense of independence and self-discipline through 
play and work activities that have evolved from the center's 
unique philosophy. 

In addition, the Kirara Day Care Center also plays the role 
of a parent counseling center for the neighborhood. Staff 
members explain that because the district in which the facil- 
ity is located is a newly developed residential area, there are 
many mothers who feel isolated and worry about how to cope 
with their parenting responsibilities. The center provides a 
place for local mothers to get together and share their ideas 
and concerns while their children play. Standards for child- 
care facilities, such as the number of caregivers or the services 
provided, are set by local governments based on national gov- 
ernment guidelines. Yokohama is just one example of how 
day care services have been improved all around Japan over 
the past several years. Today, day care centers are no longer 
simply a place for children who have no one else to watch 
over them. 

Meanwhile, challenges remain. Yokohama, for example, is a 
highly popular residential area with a large population. The 
number of children waiting for a place in day care in 
Yokohama is higher than in most other places in the country. 
Municipal authorities are making every effort to alleviate the 
problem of long waiting lists, while ensuring that the quality 


of day care facilities continues to improve. 








COMMUNITY-BASED CHILDCARE 
Edogawa Ward, Tokyo 


A major project aimed at creating an environment in which 
communities as a whole help parents with their childcare tasks 
began nationwide about nine years ago. Both people who need 
childcare and people who can provide it register as members 
with this family support system. Anyone needing a short-term 
babysitter can apply to have a system member watch their 
child, for a fee of less than 1,000 yen per hour. In this "paid vol- 
unteer" system, municipal governments play the role of match- 
ing childcare providers with users. Payment of the childcare fee 
itself is made directly by the user to the provider member. In 
general, the childcare provider watches children in his or her 
own home, which makes it easy to participate in the system. 
The tradition of hiring a babysitter to watch over one's children 
has not been widespread in Japan, but because this family sup- 
port system has the backing of local governments, more people 
feel comfortable using this kind of childcare. 

In Edogawa Ward, Tokyo, the family support system helped 
arrange 9,000 instances of childcare over the past year. 
Edogawa Ward is less than 20 minutes by subway from the 
center of the Tokyo metropolitan area. The northern part of 
the ward is home to many multigenerational families that 
make up close-knit neighborhoods. Meanwhile, the southern 
part of the ward is a newer residential area still under devel- 
opment. Many young couples have made the southern part of 
Edogawa Ward their home. 

The family support system set up in Edogawa Ward has al- 
most no set rules. Potential providers and users simply meet 
one another, and if they come to a mutual agreement, the 
babysitting can begin. Once the details are worked out, and 
assuming schedules are compatible, a child can regularly re- 
ceive care from the same provider. In most cases, both the 
user and the provider live in the same area. 

According to Kenji Sekiguchi, head of the Edogawa Family 


Left: A father collects his baby boy from the Ichiji 
family's house after work. 


Bottom: The boy spent the day with Hiroko Ichiji 
(left) and her elementary school-aged children. 
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Support Center, one goal of the system is to bring together 
local residents who might not otherwise interact. He explains 
that getting local people to know one another will in turn help 
improve the district's ability to support families raising chil- 
dren. "And of course, mothers who don't work outside the 
home can use the system too," he adds. 

Many of the users need someone to watch over their chil- 
dren for several hours outside of normal day care center hours 
while they go to work or school. But users are also welcome to 
use the system simply to have some relaxation time to them- 
selves. Last year, there were 3,000 cases in which residents 
came to Edogawa Ward's parent counselor program for ad- 
vice. Notably, a significant number of full-time homemakers 
requested help, citing a sense of isolation from the local com- 
munity. The family support system looks to extend a helping 
hand from the community before mothers like these feel the 
need to cry for help. 

Hiroko Ichiji has been part of the system since its inception. 
In the past she has put her parenting skills to work to help a 
new mother of twins get some much-needed rest. Currently, 
once or twice a week she cares for a neighborhood boy whose 
parents both work. She picks the boy up at day care, then 
watches him at her house for about an hour, until one of his 
parents comes to get him. 

During the hour at her house, the boy plays with Ichiji's 
own children. Ichiji explains that she herself had no one to 
help her when her children were small, so she simply gave up 
on working outside the home. She felt particularly inspired by 
her own experience to actively contribute her time to her local 
community. 

It seems that this family support system has indeed found a 
perfect middle ground between volunteerism and work—for 


both providers and users. — MIHO NAMBA 


MOTHERS' MEETING PLACE 
NPO: Beeno Beeno 


As personal ties in local communities weaken, more and more 


mothers coping with the burden of childcare are also suffer- 
ing from loneliness. Many wish for a place where they can go 
whenever they want and take a moment to relax together 
with their children. The nonprofit legal entity Beeno Beeno 
was established in Yokohama City, Kanagawa Prefecture, in 
April 2000 to meet this wish. There are 20 founding members, 
all mothers who were busy raising children at the time. They 
rented an empty supermarket in a shopping district and 
opened the Parents & Kids Plaza. With an area of approxi- 
mately 70 square meters it is not particularly spacious, but in 
this limited space there are about 500 picture books as well as 
wooden and cloth toys and other items for children. There is 
also a nursing area and a diaper-changing area. Once you be- 
come a member, you are free to drop in whenever you please. 

"Full-time homemakers and mothers who are on leave from 
work don't have many opportunities to spend time and social- 
ize with others. I often hear these women complain that they 
don't have anybody to talk to about their problems and that 
there is nobody to tell them they are doing a good job when 
they are trying so hard," says Miki Hara, deputy president of 
Beeno Beeno. "For these mothers, our Parents & Kids Plaza 
offers a much-needed place for rest and relaxation where they 
can come and go as often they please." 

There are now 30 mothers serving as the main staff mem- 
bers running the Plaza's operations. They are supported by 


about 60 additional staff, consisting of student volunteers and 
other individuals with childcare experience. Using this sys- 
tem, the organization has expanded the breadth of its activi- 
ties over the three years since its inception as a nonprofit legal 
entity. Hara explains; "This organization was originally cre- 
ated to offer a gathering place for mothers and their children, 
but as well as running the Parents & Kids' Plaza we now or- 
ganize lectures and symposia on childcare, and we publish 
and sell a monthly publication that provides information on 
child-rearing." Recently, several observers of the Plaza's devel- 
opment have voiced a desire to open similar gathering spaces. 
The concern that causes most of them to hesitate is the ques- 
tion of financing, but Hara always offers encouragement; 
"There's nothing wrong with starting off on a small scale," she 
says. "Why not try it and see how it goes?" 

Government agencies also have been monitoring these de- 
velopments, and have been looking at ways to support the es- 
tablishment of similar facilities for mothers and their 
children. In fiscal 2002, the Ministry of Health, Labour and 
Welfare initiated the Gathering Space Project, and Beeno 
Beeno has started undertaking projects commissioned by the 
Yokohama City Government. 

There is a favorable wind blowing in support of these new 
spaces for mothers, which go beyond the conventional pur- 
pose of socializing to encourage meeting and gathering with 


other parents and their children. — MASAKI YAMADA 
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Above: Miki Hara, Deputy President 

of Beeno Beeno. 

Left: The Parents & Kids’ Plaza is open to children 
three years of age or younger and their parents. On 
average, about 15 to 20 parents and their children 
gather every day to spend time together in a relaxing 
environment. 





Above: Yoshie Hayashi is a single mother with a 
full-time job. 


Right: Hayashi plays with her daughter in a local 
park at the weekend. 





Support from Companies 





The government has called on Japanese society as a whole to help facilitate and encourage child 
rearing, and companies have been instituting work policies to support employees who have children. 


uji Xerox Co., Ltd., is a company with about 15,000 
loyees, known chiefly for the manufacture and sales of in- 
tion technology equipment. 

What aspects of Fuji Xerox's family-friendly policies set it 
apart from other companies? For one, it allows employees to 
extend their one-year maternity/paternity leave, as estab- 
lished by the government, by an additional six months. Upon 
returning to work, employees resume the post they held be- 
fore taking leave and have the option of shortening their daily 
work hours, in 30-minute increments, by a maximum of two 
hours until their child reaches four years of age. A flex-time 
system is also available, and this can be used if a child is taken 
ill or a parent has to attend a school-related function. Fuji 
Xerox also allows employees to use salary for unused paid 
leave for family healthcare allotments. These policies are 
available to all company employees, regardless of gender. 

This support system was initiated in 1988, and took its cur- 
rent form in the early 1990s. The company received an award 
from the Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare in fiscal 2002 
in recognition of these support policies. The company places 
value on respecting diversity, and has succeeded in fostering a 
climate of respect for employees lifestyles. 

Yoshie Hayashi took a one-year maternity leave from Fuji 
Xerox, starting in May 2000. "During my leave, I wanted to 
concentrate on child rearing, so my contact with the company 
was limited to periodic e-mails," says Hayashi. Having re- 
turned to work, however, she is showing wholehearted enthu- 
siasm for her job at her original post, to which she had hoped 
to return. She stopped using the system of shortened work- 
days after one year; "I get greater peace of mind from having 
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properly finished my work, rather than leaving work early 
with the feeling that I've left something half-finished." 

Hayashi, a single mother, drops her child off at a daycare fa- 
cility and goes to work at 10:00 a.m. She leaves work at 6:30 
p.m. to pick her child up from the facility. Dinners for the 
week consist of reheatable food that she prepares over the 
weekend. "The company was respectful when I informed 
them of my pregnancy and divorce, and have been consider- 
ate of my child-rearing situation," she says. "I have taken ad- 
vantage of every possible program to the fullest, and have 
never had any trouble taking time off when my daughter has 
been sick." The fact that a single mother such as Hayashi has 
been able to flexibly balance her work with her child-rearing 
obligations is perhaps the best testament to Fuji Xerox's fam- 
ily-friendly work environment. 

According to Fuji Xerox, the company is able to extend 
these family-friendly options because of its large size and be- 
cause it has few female employees. The company is not com- 
placent, though—a well-developed personnel system is 
indispensable to securing high-quality employees. Fuji Xerox 
plans to revise the system further by October of this year. 
Only five male employees have taken advantage of the pater- 
nity leave system, and the company is expecting more to do so 
in the future. 

Fuji Xerox's policies have received significant press cover- 
age, and, as a result, have had a large influence on other com- 
panies policies. The efforts of Fuji Xerox, where one in four 
female employees is a parent, clearly point to the path that 
companies need to take in order to build a more family- 


friendly society. — MIHO NAMBA 


International Comparisons 


The twin phenomena of declining birthrates and aging popu- 
lations are advancing in many countries around the world. 


Major Advanced Countries Aged 65 or Older in Major 
How does Japan compare to other countries? Advanced Countries 
, . % 
30 years ago, Japan’s total birthrate (the average number of 375 "à 
births per woman over her lifetime) exceeded 2.1. The rate = Japan 35 m Japan Š 
dipped below 2.0 in 1975, and it has continued to drop since m m 3s n raa 
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then. A birthrate of at least 2.08 is believed necessary to avoid 
a fall in the population of a country (ignoring factors such as 
immigration); 1995 figures for the major advanced countries 
show that the only country with a rate above 2.0 was the 
United States (graph, top left). Europe's birthrate has been 
dropping steadily, and the higher overall birthrate of the US is 
partially attributed to its active immigration policy as there is 
a high birthrate among immigrants. 

The proportion of the population aged 65 years or older is 
also growing in Japan. By 2000 it had jumped to 17.4%, and if 
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Sources: Foreign country statistics: UN, World Population 
Prospects 2000, Japan statistics: Ministry of Public 
Management, Home Affairs, Posts and Telecommunications, 


Sources: Foreign country statistics: UN, Demographic 
Yearbook; Council of Europe, Recent Demographic 
Developments in Europe and North America. 


this trend continues, by 2020 the proportion of elderly people 
in Japan will overtake that of Italy, Germany and Sweden to 


rank among the world’s highest (graph, top right). Interestingly, 
the main World War II Axis powers—Japan, Germany and 
Italy—are among the countries that are experiencing declin- 
ing birthrates and aging populations. 

The proportion of elderly people in Japan’s population is in- 
creasing at an extremely high rate (graph, bottom left). Whereas 
it has taken over 40 years for the proportion of people over 
age 65 to rise from 10% to 20% in Italy, and almost 80 years in 
France, it has taken just 21 years in Japan. 

Japan’s first baby boom occurred from 1947 to 1949, and the 
generation born during this period was responsible for the 
country’s high economic growth in the postwar era. However, 
when the country achieved economic maturity there was a 
rapid drop in the birthrate. This suggests that there is some 
relationship between Japan’s drastic demographic changes 
and its economic growth and maturity, which, even by global 
standards, were extremely fast. 

The trends of declining birthrates and aging populations 
are also starting to appear in other parts of Asia (graph, bot- 
tom right). Asia's newly industrialized economies (NIEs) such 
as Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore have undergone 
rapid industrialization since the 1960s, and it is in these coun- 
tries that the trends are particularly marked. This suggests 
that we may see the problems currently facing Japan become 
shared issues among countries throughout Asia. 

一 SHIN ICHI OKADA 


With the cooperation of Fumikatsu Kimura, Head of Research, 
Mitsubishi Research Institute 
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Research Report, Japan's Population Prospects. 
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Long-term Care Insurance 


Faced with a rapidly aging population, Japan is taking steps to build up its 
social welfare system for the elderly. The long-term care insurance program 
is designed to ensure that people in need will have access to services 


providing long-term care. 








of the biggest social welfare issues facing the coun- 
erm care for the elderly. By 2025, the number of eld- 
y people requiring some form of nursing care or support, 
such as those bedridden or those suffering from dementia, will 
reach 5.3 million. The government's Gold Plan 21 (2000-2005) 
lays out measures to build the social welfare system to cope 
with this demand. A central pillar of the plan is the long-term 
care insurance system, which was launched in April 2000. This 
new system is aimed at ensuring that the responsibility for eld- 
erly care is spread out over society as a whole. 

"The emergence of needs associated with long-term nursing 
care is a result of medical advances—we are witnessing a 
completely new development. Families cannot be expected to 
take on the full responsibility of this sort of nursing care, but 
if they have access to services run by nursing professionals, 
they will have more time and energy to offer emotional sup- 
port to aged family members receiving care," says Shigeru 
Tanaka, a professor at Keio University and also a member of 
the Ministry of Health, Labor and Welfare's Long-Term Care 
Research Committee. 

Until recently, families in Japan looked after their elderly 
members. However, medical advances have meant that people 
are living longer, and the period of care has increased—hence 
"long-term" care. The burden of providing long-term care has 
often had a damaging effect on families. The problem is being 
exacerbated by the fact that the family members who are pro- 
viding nursing care are themselves aging. As a result, nursing 
care within the family is becoming less of a viable option. 

Of course, government assistance for care for the elderly was 
available even before the introduction of the long-term care in- 
surance system. However, this support was very much packaged 
as a handout to help the socially disadvantaged. Recipients did 
not even have the freedom to choose among services. 

The long-term care insurance program was instituted as a 
drastic reform to improve this situation. This insurance sys- 
tem takes the form of social security, similar to pension or 
medical insurance systems, where half of the funds are bud- 
geted under public expenditures and the other half are cov- 
ered by insurance premiums collected from citizens over 40 
years of age. Those insured under this program receive nurs- 
ing services not as a "benefit" from the government, but 
rather as a "right" derived from paying insurance premiums; 


this is a significant change from the previous situation. In ad- 
dition, the program is structured so that local municipalities 
serve as the administrators or insurers, making it easier for 
citizens' opinions to be reflected in the program. 

The long-term care insurance system is based on the idea of 
"assistance for independence," meaning that users receive 
support specific to their needs. It places emphasis wherever 
possible on providing in-home services, rather than services 
at a facility, in order to allow users to continue an independ- 
ent life in the comfort of their own home. 

To qualify for care services, users must first receive certifi- 
cation of their requirement for long-term care. In this certifi- 
cation process, the higher the needs are determined to be, the 
higher the limit of benefits received for long-term care serv- 
ices. After receiving certification, a care service plan is devel- 
oped for the user. The care service plan covers the type of 
services required, and allows users to choose their service 
providers. Although service users are given the option of cre- 
ating the care plan by themselves, most choose to rely on the 
help of a care manager. 

There are currently about 2.7 million people receiving long- 
term care under the insurance system. As the system contin- 
ues to gain more users, however, several issues are being 
brought into relief. One issue is the need to facilitate the work 
of care managers, who are the key to the success of the long- 
term care insurance program. 

"Care managers need to be able to assess a user's situation 
from a broad perspective, which should include consideration 
of both medical and lifestyle issues," says Mariko Hattori of 
the NPO Shibuya Long-Term Care Support Center. There are 
six care managers at this center. "Care managers are responsi- 
ble for many users, so they can only devote a limited amount 
of time to each individual assessment. We need the option of 
a comprehensive care plan that includes not only long-term 
care services but also such options as welfare services run by 
local volunteers." 

Social programs for elderly care services are provided by 
Scandinavian countries, the UK, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Australia and others, but these countries are still a minority. 
Asia is facing the problem of aging societies, and perhaps 
Japan's new social program will serve as a model for other 


countries to follow a similar path. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


Keeping Active 


Most company employees face a major turning point in their lives when 
they reach retirement age. Free from the daily obligation of going to work, 
how they spend their days is entirely up to them—and some energetic 
retirees find ways to continue their active participation in society. 


STILL AT WORK 
Wahei Inoue 


Mayekawa Manufacturing Co., Ltd., is an industrial refriger- 
ation equipment manufacturer based in Tokyo. The com- 
pany has a personnel system that is rather uncommon in 
Japan. The company's employment guidelines clearly state 
that the official retirement age is 60. However, as long as an 
employee possesses specialized skills and expertise that can 
be used within the company, he or she is permitted to carry 
on as a full-time employee regardless of age. Currently, the 
company has 2,500 employees, 134 of whom are 60 years of 
age or older (including one female). At 92, Wahei Inoue is 
the most senior of this group. Even now, he plays an active 
part every day in the company's research and development 
as a technology advisor. 

“I started working at Mayekawa in, let's see...I believe it was 
the year 1948. It's so long ago, I can hardly remember,” laughs. 
Over his 55-year career at Mayekawa working as an engineer, 
he has managed to obtain over 400 patents related to the de- 
velopment of refrigeration motors and compressors, making 
him the company record-holder. 

“All I can say is that I just get so much enjoyment out of my 
work. I don't have any particular hobbies, so I suppose I live 
for my work—or you could say my work is my hobby. I kept at 
this job with this frame of mind, and before I knew it, I was 
over 90 years old," he says. 

Of course, this enjoyment is still accompanied by the 
headaches that are part and parcel of any full-time job. There 
are many times when he holds his head in frustration after en- 
countering a stumbling block in his research. But Inoue con- 
tinues to maintain his positive mindset, saying, "Those 
hurdles are what make a job interesting. Maybe it's just the 
way I am, but I prefer not to work on the same research task 
that others are working on. Since I’m dealing with each re- 


search assignment on my own, it's natural that I will en- . 


counter hurdles along the way. I think it's because of these 
hurdles, however, that work can be so invigorating.” 

Many working people dream about life outside work, but 
not Inoue. "For me, being able to work here everyday is like a 
dream," he says. 
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MOVIE SCREENING SERVICE 
Fumio Imamura 


After retiring at the age of 62 from a major securities com- 
pany, where he had enjoyed a long career, Fumio Imamura 
(now 70) spent four years desperately trying to decide how to 
fill up his post-retirement days. He took trips abroad, went 
hiking, and even tried making use of his experience by work- 
ing as an investments and finance consultant on a voluntary 
basis. After trying one thing after another, he finally arrived at 
the idea of screening movies as a volunteer activity. 

“In the old days, movies were really the only form of enter- 
tainment we had,” says Imamura. “I’ve watched countless 
movies over the years, of just about every type. Actually, I 
don't just watch movies, I also used to make 8-millimeter 
films as a hobby. I thought about this, and how watching 
movies and making 8-millimeter films are interests I want to 
continue throughout my life. As well as this, though, I thought 
it would be good to go around to different places as a volun- 
teer, screening movies for other people to enjoy." 

Imamura began showing movies in Yokohama City, 
Kanagawa Prefecture, and in other places around the Kanto 
region. He screens movies at homes for senior citizens, com- 
munity centers and similar facilities. His target audience is 
local senior citizens, and he screens old Japanese films. As a 
rule, he charges no fee. 

"It's been a full four years since I started this activity, and 
I've given 320 screenings. I believe the number of people who 
have come to see the films totals over 11,000," states Imamura. 
He is helped by his former work colleagues and local volun- 
teers, and he gives about seven screenings a month. 

He also organizes post-screening lunch sessions, where 
viewers are able to share their thoughts and impressions of 
the movie. According to Imamura, this informal discussion is 
even more important than the movie itself. "My idea was to 
show old movies and give people the chance to recall their 
youthful days. It is extremely gratifying to see everybody en- 
joying themselves as they share their memories." 

Fumio Imamura started his volunteer activity after other 
attempts to keep himself busy, and it has now become the 
deepest source of satisfaction in his life. - MASAKI YAMADA 


Wahei Inoue, who boasts a career of 55 years 


as an engineer, is a good source of advice for 
the company's younger employees. 
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OVERSEAS MUSIC TEACHER 
Yoshinobu Kono 


“The children look forward to Mr. Kono's class every day,” 
says Heang Pov, Vice Principal of Toul Sambo Primary School, 
with a smile. Toul Sambo is situated in a peaceful rural area, 
about an hour's drive from Phnom Penh, Cambodia. 

Yoshinobu Kono (62) was assigned to this elementary 
school as a JICA (Japan International Cooperation Agency) 
overseas volunteer earlier this April. He teaches music five 
days a week to the school's 596 students in first through sixth 
grade. Kono spent 38 years as an elementary and junior high 
school music teacher in Shizuoka Prefecture. He learned 
about this senior volunteer program through a JICA brochure 
that he happened upon after he retired. 

“I was so used to working every day that after retiring I got 
restless with the feeling that I needed something to do," says 
Kono. "I was looking around, hoping that I could find an oppor- 
tunity somewhere that would allow me to make use of my 
knowledge and experience. When I read that JICA was recruit- 
ing teachers for schools in Cambodia where music classes were 
being offered for the first time, I was immediately interested." 

Cambodia's school system suffered from the genocide 
under the Pol Pot regime and the ensuing civil strife, and it is 
still in the process of recovering. There is a shortage of teach- 
ers, and most elementary schools do not have the capacity to 
include artistic or aesthetic subjects, such as music, in their 
curriculum. Until Kono's arrival, Toul Sambo was just one of 
the majority, with no music on the curriculum. 

“The rhythm and scales of Cambodia's traditional music are 
completely different from those of Western music. When I 
first arrived here, nobody, from the students to the teachers, 
even knew the do-re-mi scale," says Kono. "At first I was a bit 
apprehensive, but children can always pick things up straight 
away. They seem to have a better intuition than adults. The 
children here learned both Japanese and English songs, and 
were singing them in rhythm in no time at all." 

It is not only the students who enjoy Konos classes—even 
the other teachers, who have never had the opportunity to re- 
ceive music education, enthusiastically join in learning the 
songs. As he endeavors to build up music education in 
Cambodia, the feeling that his students are soaking up the 
knowledge that he is imparting on them is Mr. Kono s biggest 
motivation for carrying on his voluntary work. 

“I was resting in the teacher's lounge after class one day and 
heard the children singing a song that I had taught them in class 
while they were on their way home from school. At that mo- 
ment, I truly felt glad that I came here. I think it will take some 
time before music education takes root here, but I hope to con- 
tinue working towards that goal, one step at a time." 

— YUKICHIKA MURAYAMA 
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The International Symposium 
on Refugees in Africa 


The International Symposium on Refugees in Africa: Renewed Partnership between Japan and UNHCR, 


which was organized by the United Nations High Commission for Refugees (UNHCR), was held at the 


United Nations University Building in Tokyo on June 19 and 20. 


Right: UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
Ruud Lubbers delivers his keynote address. 


Far right: Former UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees Sadako Ogata speaks on the sub- 
ject of African refugees and human security. 





The United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees (UNHCR) currently implements assis- 
tance operations for some 20 million refugees and 
internally displaced persons in every corner of the 
globe. In recent years, UNHCR has been placing in- 
creasing importance on support activities for dis- 
placed persons in Africa, who constitute roughly a 
quarter of the world's refugee population. In addi- 
tion to providing support for post-conflict recon- 
struction projects, the Japanese government, 
recognizing the importance of the positive contri- 
butions that returnees can make in the future de- 
velopment of their countries, has been supporting 
the UNHCR refugee and returnee programs for over 
a decade. 

In 1993 the Tokyo International Conference on 
African Development (TICAD I) was held with the 
aim of promoting self-development of African na- 


tions and securing the support of the international 
community. TICAD II was held in 1998, further con- 





firming the heavy emphasis being placed on devel- 
opment in Africa. 

The International Symposium on Refugees in 
Africa was held to further strengthen the coopera- 
tive partnership between Japan and UNHCR in ad- 
vance of TICAD III, scheduled for late September 
this year. It was organized by the UNHCR, and co- 
sponsored by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
Japan International Cooperation Agency (JICA), 
and the Japan Association for the UNHCR. At the 
symposium, Ruud Lubbers, UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees, delivered a keynote address prior to 
the panel discussions to an audience of over 350 
delegates. In his address, "Tackling Africa's Refugee 
Problems: New Solutions," Lubbers called for an ap- 
proach based on the “4 Rs of Repatriation, 
Reintegration, Rehabilitation and Reconstruction. 
In addition, he emphasized the importance of mul- 
tilateral partnerships to integrate the relief and de- 
velopment aid being offered by such institutions as 
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the World Bank, JICA, UNHCR and donor govern- 
ments. Along with accentuating the need to allevi- 
ate the strain being placed on host or recipient 
countries, Lubbers also requested cooperation so 
that refugee problems could be incorporated into 
the new approach being taken under NEPAD (New 
Partnership for Africas Development). 

This keynote address was followed by a speech 
from former UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees Sadako Ogata, who spoke on the 
theme “African Refugees and Human 
Security.” Ogata agreed with Lubbers 
on the importance of a multilateral, 

multidimensional approach to 

the problem of African 
refugees. In addition, she 











addressed the need for the introduction of a system 


for utilizing the Trust Fund for Human Security es- 
tablished within the United Nations by Japan in 
1999, and for a formal framework to deal with the 
coercion and forcible exploitation of people includ- 
ing refugees. After the keynote address and 
speeches, Lubbers chaired the first panel discus- 
sion, Ogata chaired the second, while African Union 
Ambassador Said Djinnit, chaired the third and 
final panel discussion. The symposium concluded 
on June 20, commemorating World Refugee Day. 


1950S 


Far left: The International Symposium on 
Refugees in Africa, held at the International 
Conference Hall at the United Nations 
University Building in Tokyo. 


Left: The symposium drew an audience of 
over 350 delegates, including African and 
Japanese government officials, representa- 
tives from NGOs and UN institutions, stu- 
dents and members of the general public. 





Japan and UNHCR 


What does the international community expect of UNHCR? What is the best way for Japan and UNHCR 
to construct their renewed partnership? We asked Shunichiro Asaba, Deputy Regional Representative for 
the UNHCR Regional Office in Japan. 





What is the current situation of African refugees? 


The term "African refugees" has become somewhat 
of a generic term, and I feel that we should be more 
discerning about how we use it. Negative images of 
conflict, famine and poverty usually spring to mind 
when the term "African refugees" is used, but this 
doesn't apply to the whole of the African continent 
by a long way. It's important to impress this point 
on donor countries, and to make sure that the term 
doesn't assume a life of its own. There are 53 na- 
tions in Africa—2896 of the number of nations in 
the world—and among them are many that do not 
have any refugee problems at all. Indeed, quite a few 
of them are host or recipient countries. For these 
reasons, we at UNHCR are careful not to lump all 
African nations together, as refugee issues should 
be studied as problems of individual countries on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Of course we shouldn't be over-optimistic, but 
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the recent situation in Africa is certainly showing 
signs of improvement. The repatriation of refugees 
after the end of civil wars in places like Angola, 
Eritrea, and Sierra Leone has reduced the current 
number of refugees in Africa to around 3,500,000, 
compared to the peak figure of 6,500,000 in the mid- 
1990s. However, in countries such as Cote d'Ivoire 
and Liberia the situation still requires careful moni- 
toring. 


How does the international community see UNHCR? 
The international community expects UNHCR to 
seek durable solutions to the refugee problems: 
firstly, to support voluntary repatriation once the 
situation improves in the refugees’ country of origin; 
secondly, to support local settlement in the country 
of asylum; and thirdly, to support resettlement in a 
third country. Needless to say, the most desirable of 
these alternatives is voluntary repatriation to the 
country of origin. Thats why UNHCR has been 
working closely with the countries involved and the 
international community in recent years to assist 
with the voluntary repatriation of refugees. 
However, there are still large numbers of refugees 
who have been living for a long time in camps set up 
in countries of asylum, and it's very important for us 
to come up with ways to alleviate the burdens 
placed on the local population of those host coun- 
tries. This was a point that High Commissioner 


Lubbers stressed very strongly at the symposium. 





For example, the Zambian government is cur- 
rently considering involving refugees in Zambia in 
domestic development projects, and is encouraging 
them to be self-reliant until conditions in their own 
countries improve sufficiently for them to repatri- 
ate. If refugees can make a positive contribution to 
their host communities, it will be easier for them to 
co-exist with these communities. United Nations in- 
stitutions such as UNHCR and donor countries are 
being asked to provide support for this initiative. 
Also, in order to integrate refugees into host coun- 
tries it is necessary to provide them with work skills 
and education; this has the further advantage that 
refugees will be able to make use of the skills in the 
reconstruction of their home countries following 


their return. 


What about Japan and UNHCR? 

Japan plays a very significant role in providing sup- 
port for refugees in Africa. It donates over 40 bil- 
lion yen to UNHCR projects in Africa annually, 
ranking second only to the US. The total Official 
Development Assistance (ODA) contributions to 
Africa have risen to approximately 1,000 billion 
yen. Japan also organizes the TICAD conferences, 
in which African states can discuss their own de- 
velopment issues. TICAD is highly valued by the in- 
ternational community as a unique forum for 
African countries. 

As well as its overseas assistance packages, Japan 
is also making improvements to its domestic asy- 
lum system—this is something that the UNHCR is 
paying very close attention to. However, there is 
one request I'd like to make of Japanese diplomatic 
missions in countries where refugee programs are 
underway: please go and see the refugees in the 
camps, talk to the aid workers, and witness the 
projects first-hand. Such visits are a great source of 
encouragement for the refugees themselves, as well 
as for the host governments and the UNHCR and 
NGO staff. They are also a strong message that the 
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Japanese government is assisting refugees. I know 
of only a few camp visits by Japanese embassy staff, 
which is a great pity. Those that have visited camps 
have learned much about humanitarian issues. 
Lastly, one of the major tasks for UNHCR in 
Tokyo is to undertake publicity work in Japan and 
raise awareness of refugee problems. The younger 
generation in particular seems unfamiliar with the 
role of UNHCR or the plight of refugees around the 
world. On this point, I'd really like to work closely 
with the Japanese government for joint publicity 
campaigns—then the Japanese public could really 
see the partnership between the government and 
UNHCR. — INTERVIEW BY MASAKI YAMADA 


Top: Hutu refugees flee from internal conflict 
in Rwanda to Zaire, August 1994. 


Above: Hutu refugees from Rwanda at a 
camp on the border with Zaire, September 
1994. 
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PRIME MINISTER 


Koizumi Makes Three-Nation European Tour 


Prime Minister Koizumi visited 
Germany, Poland and the Czech Republic, holding talks with the leader 
of each nation, from August 17 to 22. 


rime Minister Junichiro Koizumi left Haneda Airport, 
Pi on August 17, arriving in Berlin, capital of the 

Federal Republic of Germany, on the afternoon of the 
same day. This was the first destination of his six-day tour. On 
the morning of the following day, August 18, he attended a 
welcoming ceremony at the Chancellor's Office in Berlin be- 
fore holding talks with Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder. During 
the talks, Prime Minister Koizumi and Chancellor Schroeder 
exchanged opinions on issues of global concern, including 
North Korea’s nuclear development program, and aid for the 
reconstruction of Afghanistan and Iraq. 

At a joint press conference held after the meeting, Prime 
Minister Koizumi referred to North Korea, saying: “Japan 
strives for a peaceful, diplomatic solution to the issues con- 
cerning North Korea. With the six-way talks around the cor- 
ner, Chancellor Schroeder expressed full understanding and 
support for the views of the Government of Japan regarding 
the abductions of Japanese nationals and the nuclear issue.” 
He also spoke of humanitarian and reconstruction assistance 
for Iraq, noting: "I have recognized that there is much for us 
to accomplish as a responsible member of the international 
community." 

Prime Minister Koizumi left Berlin on the morning of 
August 19, heading for Warsaw, capital of the Republic of 
Poland and the next stop on his tour. He held talks with 
Prime Minister Leszek Miller at the Belvedere Palace in 
Warsaw on the afternoon of the same day. During the meet- 
ing, Prime Minister Koizumi explained that Japan's basic po- 
sition regarding North Korea is to seek a comprehensive 
solution to the issues of North Korea's nuclear development 
program, its missile program and its abductions of Japanese 
nationals. In response, Prime Minister Miller expressed his 
full support for Japan's position. At a joint press conference 
held after the meeting, Prime Minister Miller and Prime 
Minister Koizumi announced the Joint Statement towards 
Strategic Partnership between Japan and the Republic of 
Poland, which focuses on cooperation over reconstruction 
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assistance for Iraq, the issue of North Korea, and strengthen- 
ing the relationship between Poland and Japan in various 
fields in consideration of the enlargement of the European 
Union in 2004. After the press conference, Prime Minister 
Koizumi laid a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in the city. 

Prime Minister Koizumi arrived in Prague, his third and 
final destination, on the afternoon of August 20. The following 
day, August 21, he attended a welcoming ceremony, after 
which he held talks with Prime Minister Vladimir Spidla at 
the Prime Minister's Official Residence. During the talks, 
Prime Minister Spidla and Prime Minister Koizumi confirmed 
that they would strengthen relations between the two coun- 
tries, and they were in agreement that they would work for 
peaceful, diplomatic solutions to the issue of North Korea and 
other global concerns. They were also in agreement that they 
would call on all countries to attend the international confer- 
ence on aid to Iraq to be hosted by Spain in October. 

After the meeting, Prime Minister Spidla and Prime 
Minister Koizumi signed the Joint Statement towards a 
Strategic Partnership between Japan and the Czech Republic, 
before holding a joint press conference. The Joint Statement 
includes cooperation on aid for the reconstruction of Iraq, 
non-proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, and 
strengthened political, economic, cultural and other relations 
between the two countries. In the evening of the same day, 
Prime Minister Spidla hosted a dinner party at a reception 
hall in Prague. Prime Minister Koizumi attended the dinner 
accompanied by Asimo, a 120-centimeter tall humanoid 
robot. The first ever use of the word "robot" was in the 
Czech Republic, in Karel Capek's 1920 play RUR (Rossum's 
Universal Robots). Asimo was created by a Japanese enter- 
prise, and accompanied Prime Minister Koizumi as a friend- 
ship ambassador. 

After the end of his three-country tour Prime Minister 
Koizumi left the Czech Republic, returning to Japan on the af- 
ternoon of August 22. 
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Prime Minister Koizumi (left) and Chancellor Schroeder (right) In front of the Bayreuth Theater. 
at their joint press conference. 





Prime Minister Koizumi (facing, left) and Prime Minister Miller Prime Minister Koizumi lays a wreath at a memorial to the 
(facing, right) in talks. composer Frederick Chopin in the Holy Cross Church in Warsaw. 
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Prime Minister Spidla (left) and Prime Minister Koizumi (right) 
. Shake hands before their talks. dinner party in Prague. 
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TEXT BY ATSUSHI SASAKI 


' in which many musicians tried to g 





these efforts were frankly half-baked—artists el internationally 
acclaimed" as a catchphrase to promote domestic sales, or were simply pur- 
suing a dream they had little hope of achieving. You couldn't really say that 
they were making a real, determined effort to succeed overseas. 

The bands that did make it were mostly less ostentatious bands with an 
independent network of support that crossed international borders. Their 
success was not always sensational, but they genuinely "arrived" onto the 
international scene. The list begins with familiar names such as Shonen 
Knife and The Boredoms, and includes Keiji Haino (leader of Fushitsusha), 
Masami Akita (a.k.a. Merzbow), Ruins, and improvisor Yoshihide Otomo, 
who was followed by the likes of Sachiko M, Toshimaru Nakamura and Taku 
Sugimoto. If anything, these artists have achieved better recognition on the 
underground music scene overseas than at home in Japan. More main- 
stream artists such as Pizzicato Five and Cornelius (photo above left) have 
been very successful both at home and abroad. 

The artists that have been successful abroad have several things in com- 
mon. One major obstacle that has prevented a more ready acceptance of 
Japanese music overseas is the fact that Japanese is a relatively minor lan- 
guage internationally, and these artists overcame this barrier in several 
ways. Some of the artists dispense with lyrics, and others sing in English. 
Groups like The Boredoms and Ruins solve the problem by singing in a lan- 
guage that does not seem to belong to any category. 

One other reason why these artists are popular with overseas listeners is 
that they are extreme in an over-the-top way not often seen in Western 
music. The music has a kind of formalized weirdness, bordering on the 
freakish, not often seen in any music. The groups use combinations of in- 
struments that would ordinarily be unthinkable. They alternate between the 
deafening and the barely audible, and they use noise that flies in the face of 











ATSUSHI SASAKI is a music critic, and as the director of HEADZ he 
organizes concerts and manages a CD label. His work includes ex-music 


and Technoise/Materialism. 
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After the 905: 
Techno and Experimental Music (3) 





e Yellow Magic Orchestra, and recent 
world over. The last article in the 
ase MUSIC overseas. 


regular conventions of music. It's not hard to imagine how artists like Keiji 
Haino or Masami Akita must seem incomprehensibly strange to Western lis- 
teners. The popularity of more mainstream artists such as artists like 
Pizzicato Five or Cornelius can be explained by their strategy of unintention- 
ally co-opting post-modern Japanese subculture, which has sometimes 
brought them fame above and beyond their musicality. Pizzicato Five put 
themselves over as a fake pop band, while Cornelius has made himself an 
image as a Japanese techno gimmick wizard. 

Even though some bands have made their name in the West, it is proba- 
bly not too far off the mark to say that Japanese music has not achieved uni- 
versality. There is a type of Orientalist thinking at work here—Japanese artists 
are labeled as being, to some extent or other, rather odd imports from the 
Far East. As an example of this, Yoshihide Otomo's sell-out 2001 tour of the 
UK, which showcased a number of Japanese musicians, was called 
"Japanorama." Also, the bilingual website which introduces Otomo and 
other improvisational performers had to be titled "Improvised Music from 
Japan." The fact that Yoshihide Otomo has actually done well for himself 
purely as a musician Is, apparently, a separate issue. 

However, since the advent of laptop computer-generated electronic 
music, the nationality or location of an artist has become less important. 
Japanese artists can reach the wide world outside the shores of their country 
on the strength of their sound alone, without ever making it to the top of 
the closed domestic scene. Artists like Ryoji Ikeda, Nobukazu Takemura 
(photo right) and the younger Masakatsu 
Takagi are putting out their work on 
overseas labels, and giving per- 











formances around the world, 
while achieving little accept- 
ance in Japan. Their identity as 
Japanese citizens is of little 
consequence compared to 
their presence as musicians. 


FESTYLE 


Tea Ceremony on the Go 


The Japanese tea ceremony 
involves preparing and imbib- 
ing matcha (powdered green 


tea) according to rituals devel- 


oped over centuries. A new 
tea set in a basket, the Cha- 
Yu, allows tea lovers to whip 


up a bowl anytime, anywhere. 


Cha-Yu was jointly developed 


by Tankosha, a publisher spe- 


cializing in books and maga- 
zines related to the tea cere- 





mony, and designer Yoichi 
Nagasawa. 

The compact, canister- 
shaped cane wicker basket 
opens to reveal a drawstring 
bag. Inside the bag there are 
all the necessities for the tea 
ceremony: a small tea bowl 
for drinking green tea, a bam- 
boo whisk for mixing the tea, 
a bamboo tea scoop, and a 
tea container. If all the tea 


utensils are taken out, the 
basket can be used by 
itself as a handbag. 

Matcha is always associat- 
ed with the difficult tradition- 
al forms of the Japanese tea 
ceremony, but the Cha-Yu 
gives the chance to enjoy 
matcha in a more free and 
easy way. Perhaps the matcha 
break at work will one day 
replace the coffee break. 


Wind Power at Home 


IT and electronics manufactur- 
er Shinko Electronics has 
developed a small wind 
power generation system for 
home use. This system, which 
goes on sale in October, 
allows households to gener- 
ate their own clean energy, 
and Shinko Electric has been 


Sweet Taste of Tradition 


Toraya Confectionery, a retail- 
er of traditional Japanese 
sweets with a history span- 
ning five centuries, recently 
opened Toraya Café in 
Tokyo's newest shopping and 
entertainment complex, 
Roppongi Hills. Toraya uses 
an (sweet azuki bean paste), 
which is an essential ingredi- 
ent of traditional Japanese 
sweets, in combination with 
chocolate and other Western 
desert ingredients. The shop 
interior is decorated in colors 


to match the tea it serves, and 
there is space for 30 cus- 
tomers. The shop is popular 
with all age groups, and 
almost always full. 

Toraya opened a Paris 
branch in 1980, and another 
branch in 
New 







flooded with inquiries from 
interested customers. 

The small wind-power gen- 
eration system has four differ- 
ent models, differing in the 
radius of the windmill and the 
lengths of the blades, and 
comes in a kit that customers 
assemble themselves. Shinko 


York in 1993. In addition to 
introducing Japanese sweets 
to the West, the company has 
experimented with adding new 
ingredients, methods, and 
food culture to its traditional 
products. The new cakes and 
sweets use the experience 
gained abroad to make a new 
style of sweet, fusing the 
tastes of East and West— 
perhaps they will come 
to be considered "tra- 
ditional" themselves 
one day. 


Surely everyone has their 
own collection of sentimental 
items, such as childhood 
toys, souvenirs from trips, or 
favorite pieces of jewelry. 
Have you ever wished you 
could display these items 

on the walls of your room, 
just like a picture or a photo- 


Electronics expects the sale 


price to be between 200,000 


and 300,000 yen. The wind- 
mill rotates in response to 
breezes from all directions, 
and electricity is generated 


whenever wind speeds top 2 


meters per second. With an 
average wind speed of 7 


Memories in 3D 


graph? Japanese designer 
Hiroshi Kajimoto delivers 
the perfect solution: the 
3D Frame. 

Objects to be displayed 
are sandwiched between two 
sheets of polyurethane film, 
bordered by a colorful plastic 
frame. The film is elastic and 





meters per second, the largest 
model will be able to gener- 
ate enough energy to power a 
household of four. One very 
attractive selling point of the 
wind generation system is its 
low-noise, low-vibration tech- 
nology, which will allow it to 
be used in residential areas. 





very strong. Even if it stretches 
after being used to display a 
large object, hot air from hair 
dryer or hot water will return it 
to its original shape. The 3D 
Frame can be re-used any 


number of times, displaying 
personal treasures with a 
unique design accent. 
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Program for 

Promotion of Intellectual 

Properties Decided 

The Fifth Meeting of the Intellectual Property Policy 
Headquarters was held at the Prime Minister’s Official 
Residence on July 8. At this meeting, the Program for 
Promoting the Creation, Protection and Exploitation of 
Intellectual Properties was decided. 

The Program is designed to strengthen international 
competitiveness in industry by protecting and exploiting 
intellectual property such as patents and copyright. TLOs 
(Technology Licensing Organ- 
izations—see “Special Feature,” 
September 2003) will be used 
to allow intellectual property 
owned by universities to lead 
to the creation of new busi- 
nesses, and to strengthen 
the foundations of research. 
Also, the establishment of 
the Law to Ensure Prompt 
Examination of Patent 
Applications (provisional title) will contribute to the pro- 
tection of intellectual property. Other steps will be taken in 
a broad range of areas, such as the reinforcement of meas- 
ures against counterfeited goods and pirated copies, and 
the expansion of the media content business. 

In 2004, a bill will be put to the Diet to prepare the way for 
the establishment of an intellectual property high court to 
strengthen the dispute settlement system. After receiving 
the decision, Prime Minister Koizumi said, “It is important 
to promptly put the contents of the Program into action. I 
call for us to push forward to quickly realize a ‘Nation Built 
on Intellectual Property’ aiming for the establishment of an 
internationally competitive system.” 


Amendment in the 

Securities Tax System to 

Promote Investment 

According to a survey by the Bank of Japan in June of this 
year, the total amount of financial assets owned by house- 
holds in Japan is 1,378 trillion yen. This figure can be broken 
down into cash or savings deposits at 56.2%, insurance and 
retirement fund payments at 29.1%, stocks and investments 
at 5.9%, and securities other than company shares (public 
bonds, investment trusts, etc.) at 5%, indicating that most 


personal assets are held in cash and savings. 

In order to promote the flow of this huge amount of per- 
sonal assets into the stock market, structural changes are 
being made to the nature of the stock market itself. 
Specifically, reform of the 2003 tax system will see tax rates 
on capital gains and dividends decrease from 20% to 10% 
over the next five years, and will streamline the procedures 
for the payment of tax on shares. 

The aim is to strengthen the financial system by encour- 
aging investment of Japan’s huge pool of personal assets 
into growth areas in the private sector by making it easier 
for people to invest in the share market. 


3rd Tokyo International 

Conference on African 

Development 

The 3rd Tokyo International Conference on African 
Development (TICAD III) will be held from September 29 to 
October 1. This is an international conference to discuss de- 
velopment in Africa, and it has the joint support of the 
Government of Japan, the United Nations Office of the 
Special Advisor on Africa (OSAA), the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP,) the Global Coalition for 
Africa and the World Bank. 

The first such conference was held in Tokyo in October 
1993, when approximately 1,000 participants from a total of 
60 countries and eight international organizations adopted 
the Tokyo Declaration on African Development. The sec- 
ond conference was held in Tokyo in October 1998, and rep- 
resentatives from a total of 80 countries and 40 
international organizations adopted the Tokyo Action 
Agenda. In December 2001 a TICAD Ministerial-level 
Meeting was held in Tokyo, with approximately 400 dele- 
gates from 52 African countries, 27 partner countries and 32 
international or regional organizations in attendance. 

At this year's TICAD III, the objective is to produce con- 
crete methodologies involving the identification of priority 
issues within areas of concern. 


a. The Second Tokyo International Conference on African Development 





Protecting Non-Smokers 

from Smoke 

In May 2003 the Health Promotion Law took effect. It re- 
quires those running such facilities as schools, gymnasiums, 
hospitals, theaters, department stores, restaurants and coffee 
shops to implement measures to protect non-smoking users 
from the smoke of others. The Ministry of Health, Labor and 
Welfare expects that the managers of these facilities will in- 
stall such equipment as air-cleaners or air curtains, and set 
up smoking tables and counters with built-in extractor fans, 
or else separate smoking areas, to protect non-smoking users 
from passive smoking. 

With this in mind, the National Life Finance Corporation 
has decided to make special provision for loans to allow for 
the installation of necessary equipment to prevent passive 
smoking. This will make it possible for the managers of 
restaurants and bars, coffee shops, hairdressers, beauti- 
cians, theaters, hotels, public baths and saunas to borrow a 
maximum of 30 million yen beyond ordinary loans. 

These measures will allow for a more thorough approach 
to the prevention of passive smoking and will make a posi- 
tive contribution to the creation of a healthier society. 


Public Universities to 

Become Independent 

Administrative Institutions 

On 7 July, 2003, a set of reform bills to make public universi- 
ties into Independent Administrative Institutions (IAIs) 
was approved by a majority vote in a plenary session of the 
House of Councilors. 

The new law gives greater power to university presidents 
in their role overseeing education, research and manage- 
ment of their institutions. Also, management councils will 
be established with the majority of their members coming 
from outside the university, and the amount of government 
subsidies given to the institution will be calculated based 
on an evaluation of performance. Each university will have 
the authority to decide tuition fees within a predetermined 
range set by the Ministry. 

In anticipation of the new law, several of the 99 public 
universities that existed at the end of the 2002 fiscal year 
will merge, leaving 89 institutions by autumn of 2003. These 
89 will be incorporated from next spring. 

These are the first major reforms carried out since the es- 
tablishment of a new university system after World War II, 
and even greater competition is expected among both pub- 
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lic and private universities. After the bill was passed in the 


Diet, Minister of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology Atsuko Toyama stated, "While respecting the 
autonomy of universities themselves, we must prepare for 
their transition to incorporated institutions and then work 
to apply the relevant laws after the transition." 


Measures for Beautifying 

the Country 

On July 11 the Ministry of Land, Infrastructure and Transport 
announced a package of policies designed to beautify the 
country. Specific measures include the establishment of a 
system of "landscape assessments," which are to be carried 
out at all stages of public works projects, from the planning 
until after completion. The policies also aim for the cre- 
ation of a set of "landscape guidelines" for creating attrac- 
tive landscapes to accompany public works projects. 

Measures are also included with the aim of promoting 
tourism. Overhead power lines along the side of roads 
within selected tourist zones will be buried over a five-year 
period in collaboration with the relevant authorities, and in 
line with substantial regulations on outdoor advertising 
hoardings there will be a particular, short-term focus on 
dealing with offending hoardings in tourist zones. In line 
with legislation aimed at promoting the greening of cities, 
the policies also include the creation of green corridors 
within the suburbs. A system will be promoted whereby 
local governments and residents carry out regular checks 
on the landscape, and results of these checks will be used in 
landscape improvement schemes. 

Work is set to begin on drawing up the basic legislation 
which will underpin the efforts directed at both creating 
and preserving attractive landscapes, with the overall aim 
of beautifying the country. 
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Yokosuka Kaikoku Festival 
For three days from August 1, 2003, the Yokosuka Kaikoku 
Festival was held in Yokosuka City, Kanagawa Prefecture. 

In 1853, Commodore Matthew Perry of the United States 
Navy dropped anchor off what is now Uraga, Yokosuka City 
before coming ashore at Kurihama. This was a momentous 
event, as it not only brought an end to over 200 years of na- 
tional seclusion (1639-1854) but also brought Japan onto 
the international scene. 

Since then, Yokosuka served as a window to the outside 
world. The Yokosuka Shipyards and the Western style 
lighthouse at Kannonzaki are good examples of the intro- 
duction of what was at the time the latest foreign technol- 
ogy and knowledge. 

The festival was held to commemorate the 150th anniver- 
sary of Commodore Perry s visit, and it featured a range of 
attractions. Approximately 2,800 people took part in the 
Kaikoku Parade on August 3, the last day of the festival. 
Groups of local elementary school children, Defense 
Academy cadets and the marching band from the US 7th 
Fleet, as well as citizens dressed as prominent figures of the 
period participated in the parade through the main street of 
Yokosuka. The festival was brought to a close in the evening 
with a fireworks display. 


Plans for “Justice Network” 

On July 23, 2003, the government's Justice System Reform 
Council set out a plan for the "Justice Network." This is to 
become a pillar of a legal service that can be easily used all 
over Japan. 
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A Legal Support Center (provisional name) will be estab- 
lished as an Independent Administrative Institution (IAI) 
to manage the system. It will offer a range of services such 
as legal advice, introductions to relevant bar associations 
and organizations for conflict resolution, in addition to pro- 
viding subsidies for costs in civil trials. 

Each office will be staffed with both office administrators 
and lawyers. The intention is to work with the Japan 
Federation of Bar Associations to alleviate the drain of legal 
services; many areas are served by only one, or even no 
lawyer at all. Offices will start opening from 2004, with the 
ultimate objective of covering all of the 253 areas in Japan 
under the jurisdiction of district courts. The aim is that 
they will serve as "shelters" where people with little legal 
knowledge can receive appropriate advice to help resolve 
problems. 


UNESCO Forum 
Held in Tokyo 


Over three days, from July 29 to 31, the Asia-Pacific Forum 
for UNESCO—Future of our Culture and Education was 
held in Chiyoda Ward, Tokyo. 

The Forum was organized by the Asia/Pacific Cultural 
Center for UNESCO (ACCU), and approximately 80 experts 
in educational and cultural issues represented 32 countries 
of the Asia-Pacific region. The aim of the forum was to pro- 
mote the UNESCO University Declaration on Cultural 
Diversity and the United Nations Literacy Decade. 

Following the opening ceremony on July 29, Yoneo Ishii, 
former Chairperson of the Japanese National Commission 
for UNESCO, gave the keynote speech, "The cultures of Asia 
and the Pacific in the Era of Globalization." After that, the 
participants took part in lively debate in a range of panel 
discussions. 

The next day, July 30, the participants visited the National 
Museum of Emerging Science in Tokyo's Koto Ward, and on 
August 1, three workshops, entitled "Grassroots Initiatives 
for a Sustainable World," “ 
Development" and "Globalization and Identity" were held. 
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\PAN THROUGH STATISTICS 


Marriage in Japan 


“I don't feel any need to get married." “I don't want to loose 
that easy-going lifestyle." So say an increasing number of sin- 
gle people who are at what has traditionally been seen as mar- 
riageable age. Even if they intend to get married at some stage 
in the future, more than half of unmarried men and women 
say that they "are happy to stay single until the right person 
comes along," meaning that the overall outlook towards mar- 
riage is less positive than in the past. 

If we compare the results of surveys of unmarried males 
and females from 1950 and 2000, we see that the figure for 
males has jumped from 1.596 to 12.696 and from 1.496 to 5.896 
for females. There is an increasing trend among both men and 
women to opt not to marry. Similarly, there is a move to 
marry later: the average age for first marriage has risen for 
both men and women. The length of time that couples spend 
together before getting married is increasing, and this one of 
the reasons for the increase in the average age for first marriage. 
These are, of course, many other factors also at work here. 

At the same time, there has been a remarkable rise in the 
divorce rate. The divorce rate is not high compared to many 
Western countries, but the 70,000 cases of divorce in 1960 had 
doubled to 140,000 by 1980, and by 2001 had reached a record 
figure of 290,000. Despite the fact that couples are spending 
longer together before getting married—and, one would as- 
sume, getting to know each other better—some 4096 of cou- 
ples getting divorced do so within five years of having got 
married, and an increase in divorce among older people is 


Average Age for First Marriage, and 
Numbers Who Remain Unmarried 
Source: National Institute of Population and Social Security Research: 
Population Statistics 


unit: age % 
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Divorce Rates by Country 


Source: National Institute of Population and Social Security Research: 
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also noticeable. Cases of wives losing interest in their hus- 
bands and divorcing them as a result are becoming increas- 
ingly common. 

Surveys suggest that one wife in three is unhappy with her 
husband, that more than half regret getting married and that 
as many as 70% have considered divorce. Also, divorce was 
once seen as socially unacceptable, but attitudes are chang- 
ing: there has been a 10% increase in the number who think 
people should get divorced if they feel dissatisfied with their 
marriage partner. A contributory factor is that women are 
participating in society more than before, and have greater 
economic independence. 

Be that as it may, while people in Japan appear to be satis- 
fied with less lavish weddings than before, the average cost of 
the ceremony and the reception is still 2.78 million yen. It 
may not be the best way to think of it, but that is a lot to pay 
when the chances of divorce are increasing... 

— YUKA OGURA 


“You should get divorced if you feel 
dissatisfied with your marriage partner.” 


Source: Cabinet Office Surveys 
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NTERVIEW 


Naomichi sn ge 


Naomichi Ishige is a distinguished international ethnologist, whose study 
of food cultures has given him a reputation as a worldwide explorer of tastes. He is known for both his strong 
stomach and his love of food. Ishige talks about the influence that globalization is having on the 21st century, 


from the point of view of Asian food culture and ethnology. . 





You have been investigating food and people's tastes 

around the world. What are the main characteristics of 

Asian food culture? 

If we take a broad view of the traditional food cultures of the 
Eurasian continent, we can divide them into two types: 
Eastern and Western. The Western food cultures are based on 
livestock farming and cereal cultivation, whereas the Eastern 
food cultures have no livestock farming, and have rice as a 
staple. In Western food cultures cereals are processed into 
flour before preparation, whereas in Eastern cultures rice is 
boiled and eaten as it is. The Eastern food cultures cover 
Southeast Asia and East Asia. The Indian subcontinent has 
areas in which the food culture is based on rice, but in these 
areas rice cultivation exists alongside livestock farming, and 
the majority of the region has wheat as the staple, so I see the 
subcontinent as being of Western type. 

By "livestock farming" I mean that one family manages a 
herd of domestic animals, ranging from several tens to several 
hundreds of animals. Rearing a few pigs or domestic fowl does 
not fit in with this definition of livestock farming. 


Rice is the staple in Eastern food cultures—does this give 

them much in common? 

The food cultures of the West concentrated on livestock prod- 
ucts, and many types of cooking developed through the use of 
different spices to mask the smell of the meat. Meat contains 
fats, on top of which more oils and fats, such as olive oil or but- 
ter, are used in the cooking process. Chinese food, which is an 
Eastern food culture, uses oils and fats in frying, but very little 
in comparison with the amounts used in Europe. Food in the 
West tends to be characterized by spices, oils and fats, and a 
salty taste. Dairy products are an important feature of Western 
food, but they are largely absent from Eastern food cultures. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EVERETT KENNEDY BROWN 





Meat provides the necessary proteins in Western food cul- 
tures, whereas in traditional Eastern food cultures proteins 
come mainly from vegetable sources. Rice contains a good 
balance of essential amino acids, and can sustain a person's 
protein requirements. This has led to the food cultures in the 
East placing importance on side dishes, which can increase 
the appetite and encourage eating larger quantities of rice. 
The usual side dishes contain vegetables rather than meat or 
fish, but vegetables are limited in flavor content, and there 
has been a need to compensate for a lack of flavor. 


You have often said that "flavor" is central to thinking about 
what Eastern food cultures have in common. 

Flavor is said to be the fifth taste, after sweet, salt, sour, and 
bitter. | use “flavor” to mean the sensation produced by sub- 
stances such as glutamine and inocine—the best example of 
this idea of flavor is the fish sauces and pastes found in much 
Asian cooking. When small fish such as sardines and shrimps 
are pickled by adding large quantities of salt, the enzymes in 
the flesh and internal organs of the fish cause the proteins to 
break down into their constituent amino acids, giving the fla- 
vor of salted fish. If the salted fish are pickled over a long pe- 
riod of time, the flesh is broken down completely and becomes 
liquid. The top of this liquid is bottled as fish sauce. Nuoc mam 
in Vietnam, naam plaa in Thailand, and patis in the 
Philippines are typical fish sauces, which are so widely used in 
cooking as to be indispensable to Eastern food cultures. 


Do the food cultures of East Asia have anything in common? 

It is the sauces made from fermentation, similar to the fish 
sauces and pastes I mentioned. In China, before the Han dy- 
nasty (202 BC-220 AD) pastes were made by mixing meat or 
fish with salt, koji fungus and millet wine. During the Han 





"No other country has adopted new ways of cooking 


from overseas with the same enthusiasm as modern Japan.’ 


Dynasty, instead of using meat or fish, soybeans or grains 
were fermented to create grain-based sauces and pastes, a 
practice that has continued until today. The grain-based 
sauces and pastes gradually replaced other versions, but they 
have the same flavor-giving amino acids as the sauces and 
pastes made from fish. 

Meanwhile, in Southeast Asia food processing using koji 
fungus did not develop in the same way, except in the use of 
koji for making alcohol. This meant that sauces based on 
salted fish remained the predominant seasoning, and other 
types of seasoning did not begin to appear until Chinese mer- 
chants started living in the region in more modern times. In 
East Asia, however, the fermented seasonings based on beans 
and grains became everyday staples, and they are indispensa- 
ble to cooking and to the people's sense of taste. Flavorings 
similar to the miso (soy bean paste) and soy sauce of Japan are 
used for cooking in China and the Korean peninsula. 


How does Japan's cooking culture compare to Asia as a whole? 
No other country has adopted new ways of cooking from 
overseas with the same enthusiasm as modern Japan. The 
Japanese may well have a larger collection of food products in 
their kitchens than any other people in the world. The food 
culture of Japan has three main styles of cooking: original 
Japanese, Western, and Chinese. It is very common for all 
three to be made in the same kitchen every day. Prior to the 
Meiji period (1869-1912), traditional Japanese cooking lacked 
meat or the use of oils or fats. When the country opened up to 
outside influences during the Meiji period Western and 
Chinese cuisine filled that gap, changing the nation's food cul- 
ture in an important way. 

The interesting thing is that these Western and Chinese 
style foods were arranged in Japan in a way that was very dif- 
ferent from that in their place of origin. They were introduced 
into the Japanese home after World War II, and have been 
transformed into a Japanese style. Curry and rice, pork cut- 
lets, spaghetti, ramen (Chinese noodles), and Chinese dishes 
with fried rice are all recent additions that have been adapted 
into a new kind of Japanese cooking. 


It has been said that culture remains in cooking. Will the current 
period of globalization influence the food culture of the world? 
It is interesting to look at the influence of globalization from 
the viewpoint of food, clothing, and housing. Firstly, the ex- 
ample of clothing brings out some aspects of globalization. 
Wearing something makes a statement; people do not sim- 
ply wear clothes to protect the body, but also to express them- 
selves. In the modern world the clothing mainstream is clearly 
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dominated by Western styles. Foregoing traditional clothes 
and adopting Western clothes means, to a certain extent, 
adopting the culture of Europe and the United States. The 
issue of whether to adhere to the traditional or to adopt the 
culture of the West is one which every country around the 
world has had to face. 

However, the people of Europe and the United States have 
also had to face the same issue. What we think of as "Western" 
clothes are not the costume of one particular European coun- 
try. Every nation in Europe has a history of abandoning tradi- 
tional costume for "Westernized" clothing; we now only see 
the traditional costumes when they are brought out on festive 
occasions. In other words, even the people of European and 
America went through their own period of "Westernization." 


This was because Western-style clothes were both 

functional and rational. 

Yes, and the case of housing is similar. Buildings in cities all 
over the world are built of concrete and have a similar appear- 
ance; this is because our modern civilization is a huge, perva- 
sive system, based on functionality and rationality. 

Yet in the case of food the effects of cultural influences are 
stronger. While globalization has some influence on eating 
out, its influence on daily food is surprisingly small. Cooking 
is a skill system that depends on the food production in the 
environment of the culture. It is difficult for cooking to be- 
come disconnected from its environment. 

Cooking trends remain quite strongly at the level of culture, 
and not at the level of civilization. It cannot be said that the 
cuisine created by European culture is better than those ema- 
nating from other cultures, certainly not in the way that we 
might compare automobiles or computers, which are products 
of modern Western technology. Therefore, it seems unlikely 
that a worldwide uniformity of food culture will come about. 


In your search for food cultures, you have lived with people of 
different ethnicity around the world, including minority groups. 
What developments do you expect regarding globalization and 
issues connected to ethnicity? 
There is a view that the progress of globalization will acceler- 
ate in the 21st century, so that there will be more exchange 
between the peoples of the world, and more people of differ- 
ent ethnic groups will get married. With this mixing, ethnic 
groups will tend to dissolve, the culture of humankind will be 
unified, and we will all become global citizens. 

Many people had just such a utopian vision of the future, 
but the 21st century world is not moving towards a dissolu- 
tion of ethnicity—rather, it is the opposite. Since the breakup 





of the Soviet Union there has been a self-assertion of ethnic- 


ity, which had been suppressed by the structure of the Cold 
War. As a result, there have been numerous conflicts around 
the world in which ethnicity is an important factor. 

When we think of the world order in the 21st century, one 
of the primary causes of instability is the issue of ethnicity. 
However, I dont think we should be too negative about this. 
"Ethnicity" refers to a group who can be seen as the co- 
owners of a culture that has formed through history. If we lose 
ethnicity, it would mean the convergence of language and cul- 
ture into a single universal norm. We need to ask if this is re- 
ally a good thing for humankind. 

Civilization across the world has gained vitality from both 
the clash and the association of different peoples— civilization 
was constructed through the exchanges between people of 
different ethnic groups. If everybody had the same culture and 
similar ways of thinking, there would be no new ideas or cre- 


ativity, and the originality of the human species would decline. 


It's hard to be optimistic about the future of civilization. 

Is there any remedy for this? 

I think that what we really need is to escape from the preva- 
lence of bipolar confrontation. The logic of bipolar confronta- 
tion is simple, clear and practical, in that anything can be split 
into two for the purpose of decision-making. This emphasizes 
opposites: truth versus falsehood, good versus bad, justice ver- 
sus injustice. However, the complicated phenomena that occur 
at global level cannot easily be evaluated and assessed accord- 
ing to such bipolar criteria. Naturally the modern world needs 
common standards such as Greenwich Mean Time, but making 
measurements according to a variety of different systems of 
weights and measures is also desirable because it allows us to 
explain phenomena in different ways. It is this which allows 
peoples from different cultures and societies to live together. 

In China, there is the philosophy of yin and yang. This phi- 
losophy has lasted from ancient times, and it classifies every 
phenomenon as either “yin” (negative), or “yang” (positive). 
This philosophy is based on the natural energy that permeates 
space. This energy can be divided into two types: the yin en- 


ergy, which leads towards degeneration, and the yang energy, 
which creates the power of variety. These opposites, and their 
reciprocal interaction, create all things; all natural phenom- 
ena, such as the change of the seasons, flow from this process. 

As a philosophy it contains a dualism, to be sure, but it does 
not promote bipolar confrontation. Yin and yang include both 
sides, they account for rise and fall, prosperity and decay, and 
are based on natural energy. They do not attempt to exclude 


one side or another, but emphasize co-existence. 


This philosophy could be helpful in building 

multi-ethnic societies. 

These ideas extend into my opinions; I feel that every phe- 
nomenon has significance for its own sake, and because every 
phenomenon has an opposite, vital energy is created. Good 
does not have to destroy evil, indeed there is a need for evil so 
that good can exist and be appreciated. Is there such a thing 
as absolute good or evil? The meaning of "good" or "evil" de- 
pends on the observer. 

This type of East Asian thinking, which recognizes the exis- 
tence of a variety of truths depending on the situation, has 
been criticized by the Western world as non-scientific, eclec- 
tic, tending to over-compromise, and sometimes reflecting 
double standards. However, I cannot see that Western civi- 
lization, which was built on bipolar confrontation, will be a 
universal norm adopted by the whole world. I feel that as 
members of humankind the first thing we should realize is 
that each culture has value, and that this sense of plural values 
will help to achieve the co-existence of cultures and ethnic 
groups. INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 


Interview courtesy Hotel Metropolitan Edmont, 
photographs courtesy Tatsumiya Restaurant 


NAOMICHI ISHIGE graduated in history from Kyoto University in 





1963. He has been a tutor at the Research Institute for Humanistic 
Studies, Kyoto University, Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Letters of Konan University, and Director General of the National 
Museum of Ethnology. He also holds a doctorate in agriculture. Ishige 


is an authority on food culture in Japan and Asia. 
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TEXT BY -KANEKI-INOKUMA 
Associate Specialist, Cultural Properties Department, Agency for Cultural Affairs 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: BY HIROSHI OHASHI 
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CEILING OF THE KITORA TUMULUS 
7th-8th centuries 


The Kitora Tumulus in Asuka, Nara Prefecture, is decorated with mural paintings. 
The ceiling of the burial chamber depicts the heavens, with stars made of gold 
leaf cut into circles. The stars are joined into constellations, and the large circles 
represent ecliptics, the celestial equator, and other elements. A gentle light of gold 
was projected above the nobleman who lay here in eternal sleep. 
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PAULOWNIA KOTO (DETAIL) 
8th—gth centuries, Shosoin Collection 


Treasures brought to Japan during China's Tang Dynasty and Korea's Silla Dynasty re- 
main in the Shosoin Repository in Nara. This is a koto (a type of zither) from Silla Korea. 
It is carved from paulownia wood in a style that was common with musical instru- 

ments from the Korean peninsula. The kirikane technique is more difficult to use than 
pictorial images rendered in gold paint, but these images retain the glister of the gold. 


he radiance of gold is beautiful. From ancient times to 

the present day, people around the world may have 

had different values or beliefs, but they have all shared 
an appreciation for the beauty of gold. People from many dif- 
ferent countries have used gold to decorate spaces where they 
live. In Japan, gold was first produced around the 7th or 8th 
century, and before that crafts in which gold was used arrived 
from China and Korea. The glister of gold has been enjoyed 
here since ancient times. 

A variety of techniques are used in making crafts with gold, 
and they produce different artistic effects. One of these tech- 
niques is called kirikane ("cut gold"). The malleable nature of 
gold allows it to be made into a very thin gold leaf, known as 
kinpaku; kirikane is the technique of cutting this gold leaf into 
lines and fragments, and then applying them to a base to pro- 
duce pictorial designs. In Japan, kirikane developed primarily 
as a decorative technique used in Buddhist art. This tech- 
nique reached an artistic peak several centuries ago, but it has 
been incorporated in contemporary crafts. 

The Kitora Tumulus in Asuka, Nara Prefecture is the grave of 
a nobleman dating back to the late 7th or early 8th century. It 
has been attracting considerable interest among archaeologists 
in recent years. On the four walls of the burial chamber inside 
are mural paintings of divine creatures symbolizing the four di- 
rections: Genbu (The Black Tortoise of the North), Seiryu (The 
Azure Dragon of the East), Suzaku (The Red Bird of the South) 
and Byakko (The White Tiger of the West). On the ceiling, there 
is an astronomical chart: the ceiling itself has been painted 
white, and numerous small circles cut from gold leaf have been 
applied all over it to represent the stars. The constellations are 
shown by stars linked with red lines. This is a very early exam- 
ple of the use of gold leaf in Japan. One theory holds that this is 
a view of the night skies above the vicinity of Pyongyang during 
the Koguryo Dynasty (37B.c.- 668A.p.) of Korea, and that the 
paintings in the tomb were produced in a technique that 
Korean artists had brought to Japan at this time. 





HEAVENLY GENERAL (DETAIL) 
13th century, Tokyo National Museum 


This ancient sculpture is one of a group of twelve Heavenly Generals from Joruri-ji 
Temple in Kyoto. The Heavenly General is one of the deities guarding the twelve 
hours of day and night, and the twelve months in the four seasons that exist in 
the Buddhist world view. In days gone by the shine of kirikane was no doubt ex- 
tremely impressive in the interior of dimly-lit temples. 


The Shosoin in Nara is a repository of treasures collected 
mainly during the Nara period (710-784). The treasures here 
are not only from Japan but from the Tang Dynasty (618 - 907) 
of China, the Silla Dynasty (57B.c.-935A.D.) of Korea, and 
other areas. Many of the items are extremely valuable in un- 
derstanding the art of East Asia. One of these treasures is a 
koto from the Silla Dynasty (photo page 44). Although it is a 
musical instrument that has been carved out of paulownia 
wood, the surface is decorated with pictorial motifs produced 
with gold leaf cut into shapes such as rectangles, diamonds, 
and lines. These shapes were combined to depict phoenixes 
dancing within garlands of flowers. A different technique for 
using gold is to make gold powder into a paint with a liquid 
adhesive; however, gold leaf has a more direct visual effect 
than gold powder, and the technique of combining pieces of 
gold leaf to create a pictorial motif was probably used because 
of the brighter luster of the gold. It later became established 
as a decorative technique used mainly in Buddhist sculpture 
and paintings. In fact, Buddhist art was the main vehicle for 
the artistic development of kirikane. 

In China, there are examples of ancient Buddhist sculptures 
that were decorated using kirikane, and it is thought that this 
technique came to Japan along with sculptures of this type. 
The Buddhist art of the time used many different techniques 
to decorate buildings, sculpture, paintings, crafts and other 
items to give a sensory understanding of the magnificent 
world of Buddhism described in the sutra scriptures. The 
richly colorful culture of the nobility in Japan flourished from 
the 11th through the 12th centuries, and this awareness of 
beauty also inspired flowery expressions in Buddhist art, sup- 
porting the growth of kirikane. 

The 13th century was a period when outstanding examples 
of Buddhist sculpture with realistic expressions were pro- 
duced, and kirikane, at its peak of sophistication as a tech- 
nique, was used to make the minute decorative elements that 
lifted artistic expression to new heights during this time. As 


STATUE OF BISHAMONTEN (DETAIL OF ARMOR) 
Sayoko Eri, 2003. Ichijo-ji Temple, Hyogo Prefecture 


Kirikane is used in modern Buddhist sculpture not to make the garments stand 
out, but rather to make them blend in, thus giving the statue an air of solemnity. 
Through the kirikane technique the brightness of the gold never becomes tawdry, 
but quietly sets of the statue. This statue, decorated in kirikane by Sayoko Eri, was 
created by her husband Kokei. 


time went on, however, Buddhist art came into decline, and 
the number of craftspeople skilled in kirikane dwindled. 

Modern-day artist Sayoko Eri began working with kirikane 
when she married into the Eri family. This family has for gen- 
erations produced Buddhist sculptures in Kyoto, long a reli- 
gious center. She assisted her husband and father-in-law with 
their work. Her role was to decorate their art with beauty, 
and she studied as an apprentice under a well-known master 
of kirikane who was commissioned by sculptors throughout 
Kyoto. She eventually acquired a high level of skill, both tech- 
nically and artistically, in the technique of kirikane. 

Thin pieces of gold leaf can be combined and applied by 
layering them and adding heat. After this process is repeated 
on further layers of gold leaf, they are placed on a deerskin- 
covered support and a special blade made of bamboo is used 
to cut them into thin gold lines. These gold lines and fragments 
are then applied with an adhesive to the sculpture. Since gold 
leaf flickers even in the slightest flow of air, this work requires 
considerable concentration to achieve perfection. 

Eri has not only used this technique in the decoration of 
Buddhist sculpture but has also tried developing it in crafts 
such as utensils for the tea ceremony, incense burners, and 
single-leaf screens as well. She has worked hard to cultivate 
her own creative expression by combining curved and 
straight lines in a melodic fashion to depict the sound of the 
wind or the scent of flowers. Kirikane, which reached techni- 
cal and artistic refinement in Buddhist art, has now been 
added to contemporary crafts as a new form of decorative ex- 
pression. Acclaimed for her rich artistic achievements using 
traditional technology, in 2002 Eri was designated a holder of 
the Important Intangible Cultural Property "Kirikane" by the 
government. 

Sayoko Eri has a son and a daughter. Her son is undergoing 
training to produce Buddhist sculptures and follow in his fa- 
ther's footsteps, while her daughter is aiming to become a 
kirikane artist. 
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ENVIRONMENT 
Be. 4 


] The island of Yakushima is located in the main path of Japan’s 


typhoons, and is assailed time and time again by storms during 


the period from late August until mid-September. At times, the 
TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPH BY TAKESHI MIZUKOSHI l , 
heavy rain and strong winds of the typhoons cause great damage, 
greatly affecting both the lives of the residents of the island and 
the natural environment itself. 
Yakushima has forests of yakusugi cedars, of which the most fa- 
mous is the ancient Jomon Cedar. Standing in front of this mighty 


tree, it is easy to understand why in olden times the yakusugi 





cedars were referred to as “boulder cedars.” The Jomon Cedar is 


25.3 meters high, which is nothing out of the ordinary, but the 


trunk has a girth of 16.4 meters, giving it an awe-inspiring bulk. 


Even among cedar trees, this is a colossal specimen. 

Through the ages cedars have been prized for the straightness 
of their growth, and along with cypress trees have been planted 
to produce timber. Looking around the forests of Yakushima, 


however, we can see that the yakusugi cedars are short and 


stocky. These trees have been bent and broken by the fury of 


countless typhoons. Yakusugi cedars that stretch skywards in 
unbroken splendor are actually quite rare. When a healthy tree 
has its top broken off, the growth hormones concentrate at the 
tip of the broken trunk, and new branches shoot out in every di- 
rection from there. 

I came across this unusually-shaped yakusugi cedar in a forest 
of drizzle and mist. I stopped and gazed upwards in awe, oblivious 
to the rain on my face. I thought how the forest displays an unlim- 


ited range of shapes and colors. 





SELECTION 


O-mamori 


You would be hard put to find a Japanese person who doesn't have at least one 
o-mamori somewhere. People often have one attached to a key holder, hanging 
off a handbag, or tucked inside a wallet-o-mamori are made 
to be carried around wherever you go. 


— 
— 


4 fi The o-mamori is a talisman to protect against disaster or to ward off evil. It 
fi is actually a small bag or pouch, containing a piece of paper with a charm or the 





i à name of a Buddhist or Shinto deity written on it. In olden days, such pieces of paper were 








often stuck on the pillars or walls of a building, or placed on the household shrine. The paper was also 
sometimes put in a small bag and hung from the neck or waist by a cord, and this is the 

origin of the present day o-mamori. 
These days there are specific o-mamori to cover all eventualities—to protect 


WERE e S from traffic accidents, to ensure a safe birth, to bring success at exams, even to 







As long as you have your o-mamori, you are safe from unforeseen disaster and your 


acters on them, there are o-mamori which can only be bought in particular re- — ^ 


wishes will come true. You should never leave home without one. 
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In your article on "Energy" in the July issue, you 
had an interview with Mr. Tsutomu Toichi of 
that the government "sees nudear power as a 
valuable energy source." Valuable it might be, 
but little mention was made of the long-term 
dangers posed by nudear power. As Mr. Toichi 
pointed out, 17 nuclear reactors had to be shut 


. down for emergency safety checks-this is a 
The reality is that we need energy-and lots — 
- of it-to power our modern societies. This en- 
ergy has to come from somewhere, and even _ 
“clean” energies have their problems; for ex- 
ample, hydroelectric power is clean, but build- 


ing dams takes a huge toll on people and on 


the environment. However, reliance on nu- 
clear power is not a far-sighted option. | hope 
Japan will invest more heavily in some of the 


other options you showed in your article, such À 
as wind power or biomass energy, ge 


out reliance on NOME Y 


gi di v ex it e rm rue | 
polices of Japan are paving the way to estab- 


Matthew Lane is 
gh USA 


bring luck in finding a marriage partner. O-mamori are usually round or square, 
and come in all different colors and patterns. Some have popular cartoon char- — * 


gions, and even seasonal o-mamori, such as those that protect against accidents s Y 
or food poisoning in summer. ^N 





reading artides about contemporary Japanese 
society and culture. We are happy that you 
have made a good attempt to incorporate a — 
few articles on the role of Japan as a member 
of the Asia-Pacific Community. | will take this 
opportunity to congratulate you for producing 
a highly informative magazine that will work as 


an Mar MC 


-. Mohammad Nisar 
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lish new horizons of stronger interadion par- —- 


ticularly with the Southeast Asian countries. 5 
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TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE OCTOBER 2003— DECEMBER 2003 


THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 
Tel: 03-3222-7232 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


10/2 (Thu) — 10/3 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
JAPAN PLASTIC HOUSEWARES FAIR 

JAPAN INDUSTRY UNION OF PLASTIC HOUSEWARE 
MANUFACTURERES 

Tel: 03-3561-8778 Fax: 03-3561-8779 


10/6 (Mon) - 10/8 (Wed) Trade Y3000 
Diet & Beauty Fair 2003 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd 

Tel: 03-5296-1017 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


10/7 (Tue) - 10/9 (Thu) Trade ¥3000 

Health Ingredients Japan/Safety and Technology 
Japan 2003 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd 

Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


10/7 (Tue) — 10/9 (Thu) Trade/Public Free 
active collection 2003 autumn 

MEDIA HOUSE CO., LTD 

Tel: 03-3813-3601 Fax: 03-3818-3188 


10/9 (Thu) — 10/10 (Fri) Trade ¥3000 

The 4th Home Entertainment Software Dealer's 
Symposium and Expo 

hesse Secretariat/Exhibition Technologies, Inc 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


10/9 (Thu) - 10/11 (Sat) 7rade/Public Y1000 
NATURAL EXPO 2003 

NATURAL EXPO SECRETARIAT 

Tel: 03-3512-5675 Fax: 03-3512-5680 


10/9 (Thu) — 10/11 (Sat) 7rade/Public ¥1000 
BioFach Japan 2003 

BioFach Japan Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5404-7351 Fax: 03-5404-7352 


10/9 (Thu) - 10/12 (Sun) Trade/Public Y800 
ALL JAPAN PLAMODEL RADICON SHOW 2003 
Japan Plamodel Industry Association 

Tel: 03-3851-8830 Fax: 03-3863-1330 


10/12 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 102 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


10/15 (Wed) - 10/17 (Fri) Trade Y2000 


International Photocatalysis Technology Exhibition & 


Conference 
E.J.KRAUSE & ASSOCIATES, INC 
Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


10/15 (Wed) — 10/17 (Fri) Trade/Public Y 1000 
2003 TOKYO TRUCK SHOW 

NISSIN Co., LTD. 

Tel: 03-3542-7009 Fax: 03-3542-7915 


10/15 (Wed) — 10/17 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
30th Int. Home Care & Rehabilitation Exhibition 
Health and Welfare Information Association 

Tel: 03-3580-3052 Fax: 03-5512-9798 


10/21 (Tue) — 10/25 (Sat) 7rade/Public ¥1000 


JAPAN PACK 2003 (Japan International Packaging 


Machinery Show) 
Executive office, Japan Pack 2003 
Tel: 03-3865-2815 Fax: 03-3865-2850 


10/22 (Wed) — 10/24 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 2003 
The Organizing Committee of A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 


Tel: 03-5261-5651 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/22 (Wed) — 10/24 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
3rd INTERIOR PRO EX CO 

DELPHI INC. 

Tel: 03-5261-5021 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/26 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

Chara Fes 2003 AUTUMN 

Charafes Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


10/27 (Mon) — 10/28 (Tue) Public Y500 

DIRECT MARKETING FAIR/BUSINESS CHANCE FAIR 
NIHON RYUTSU SANGYO SIMBUN SHA CO., LTD. FAIR OFFICE 
Tel: 03-3661-5898 Fax: 03-3661-5509 


10/28 (Tue) — 10/30 (Thu) Trade ¥2000 
16th International Optical Fair Tokyo 
IOFT Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8508 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


10/29 (Wed) — 10/31 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 

BUSINESS MESSE 2003 

SMALL-MEDIUM BUSINESS COMMUNICATION FOUNDATION 
Tel: 03-3584-0707 Fax: 03-3584-6122 


10/31 (Fri) - 11/2 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan International Cycle Show/Tokyo 2003 
The Secretariat of JICS, CYCLE PRESS 

Tel: 03-3835-9296 Fax: 03-3833-8168 


11/4 (Tue) - 11/6 (Thu) 
RISU PACK VISION 2003 
RISU PACK CO., LTD 

Tel: 0568-67-5748 Fax: 0568-67-7721 


11/4 (Tue) - 11/6 (Thu) Public Y1000 
LICENSING ASIA 2003 

LICENSING ASIA 2003 Secretariat office 
Tel: 03-5282-2626 Fax: 03-5281-1561 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/7 (Fri) Guest Only ¥1000 
INTER MAINTECH 2003 

The Secretariat of INTER MAINTECH 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/7 (Fri) Guest Only Y 1000 
NDE TOKYO 2003 

The Secretariat of NDE TOKYO 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/4 (Tue) - 11/7 (Fri) Public Free 
Japan Newspaper Production Show 
JAPAN SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Tel: 03-3212-3939 Fax: 03-3212-8788 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/7 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 

INCHEM TOKYO 2003 

Japan Management Association/The Secretariat of INCHEM 
TOKYO 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/5 (Wed) — 11/7 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Measurement and Control Show 2003 TOKYO 
Japan Electric Measuring Instruments Manufacturers' 
Association 

Tel: 03-3502-0602 Fax: 03-3502-0600 


11/8(Sat) Public Free 

THE 14th All JAPAN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE EXCELLENCE 
TECHNICAL CONTEST 

JAPAN AUTOMOBILE SERVICE PROMOTION ASSOCIATION 
Tel: 03-3404-6141 Fax: 03-3404-6478 


Trade Free 





11/9 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market 20 
You You 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/9(Sun) Public Y700 
Comic Live in TOKYO 
You You 


Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 
Japan Stone Fair International 2003 
The Secretariat of Japan Stone Fair 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 
SYSTEM CONTROL FAIR 2003 

The Japan Electrical Manufacturer's Association/ 
NIPPON ELECTRIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-3581-4842 Fax: 03-3581-4859 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Guest Only Y1000 

The 28th International Healthcare Engineering Exhibition 
The Secretariat of Hospex Japan 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan Home Show 2003 

The Secretariat of Japan Home Show 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan Building Show 2003 

The Secretariat of Japan Building Show 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan Covering Show 2003 

The Secretariat of Japan Covering Show 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Security Systems 2003 

The Secretariat of Security Systems 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/13 (Thu) - 11/14 (Fri) Public Free 
HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE SHOW 
Maintenance Technology Integrated Center 
Tel: 03-5408-7723 Fax: 03-5408-7724 


11/15 (Sat) - 11/16 (Sun) Public Y1000 
DESIGN : FESTA VOL.18 

DESIGN - FESTA OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3479-1433 Fax: 03-3479-1498 


11/19 (Wed) 11/20 (Thu) Trade Y1000 
TOKYO BUSINESS SUMMIT 2003 
Secretariat of TOKYO BUSINESS SUMMIT 
Tel: 03-5652-1450 Fax: 03-5652-1544 


11/19 (Wed) - 11/21 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 

TECHNO ROAD YAMAGATA 

Yamagata Public Corporation For The Development Of Industry. 
Tel: 023-647-0662 Fax: 023-647-0667 


11/19 (Wed) - 11/21 (Fri) Public Free 
INTERNATIONAL NEW TECHNOLOGY FAIR 2003 
THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD 

Tel: 03-3222-7239 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/21 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
8th Japan International SAMPE Symposium & Exhibition 





11/19 (Wed) — 11/22 (Sat) 7Trade/Public Y1000 
2003 INTERNATIONAL ROBOT EXHIBITION 

THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD 

Tel: 03-3222-7239 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/19 (Wed) - 11/22 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2003 Parts Feeder Exhibition 

THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD 

Tel: 03-3222-7232 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/20 (Thu) - 11/23 (Sun) 7rade/Public Free 

2003 TOKYO INTERNATIONAL FIRE & SAFETY EXHIBITION 
Tokyo Big Sight Inc 

Tel: 03-5530-1121 Fax: 03-5530-1222 


11/26 (Wed) — 11/28 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 

The 5th International Exhibition and Conference for the 
Beverage Industries in Asia 

Beverage Japan, Inc. Asia Bev Management Office 

Tel: 03-3989-8707 Fax: 03-3989-8727 


11/26 (Wed) — 11/29 (Sat) Trade/Public Y1000 

International Interior Trend Show The 22nd JAPANTEX 2003 
Nippon Interior Fabrics Association 

Tel: 03-3433-4521 Fax: 03-3433-7860 | 


11/26 (Wed) — 11/29 (Sat) Trade/Public Y1000 
International Furniture Fair Tokyo 2003 
International Development Association of the Furniture Industry | 








of Japan 
Tel: 03-5261-9401 Fax: 03-5261-9404 


11/30 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 103 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


12/3 (Wed) — 12/5 (Fri) Public ¥1000 
C&C User Forum & i EXPO 2003 

NEC Market Relation Promotion Division 
Tel: 03-3798-8667 Fax: 03-3798-0743 | 


12/3 (Wed) - 12/5 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 | 
JAPAN CREATION 2004 

Japan Creation Executive Committee 
Tel: 03-3661-7321 Fax: 03-3661-7333 


12/10 (Wed) - 12/11 (Thu) Trade/Public Y2000 
Bridal Industry Fair 

Bridal Industry Newspaper 

Tel: 03-5537-8531 Fax: 03-5537-8533 


12/11 (Thu) — 12/13 (Sat) 
ECO-PRODUCTS 2003 
Secretariat of Eco-products 2003 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


12/14 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

World Hobby Festival Ariake 9 

SE Inc. 

Tel: 044-755-8898 Fax: 044-755-7530 





Trade/Public Free 





The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
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Molecular representation of our 
anti-hyperlipidemic drug, widely used in 
the treatment of cardiovascular disease 


We Are the Makers of an 
Anti-hyperlipidemic Drug 


For over 100 years, we have dedicated ourselves to the research and clinical development of new 
and innovative therapies for the benefit of people the world over. As the originator of statin class 
lipid-lowering agents, and as the pioneer in long-term treatment of type 2 diabetes, we realize the 
importance of continuously working toward new discoveries. Recently, we have strengthened our 
global position with new interests in the United States. This new subsidiary allows us to integrate 
a comprehensive range of services and work toward our goal of a healthier future for all of us. 


www.sankyo.co.jp 


wu SANKYO 


'" SANKYO CO.,LTD. 3-5-1. Nihonbashi Honcho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103-8426, Japan 
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Deregulation in the 164 special zones 
for structural reform is expected to revitalize 
the nation's economy 


100 Great Years,Thank You 
A new millennium, a new Toppan. 
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We want to bring you closer together. 
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COMMUNICATION 


When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 

This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 
Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 


We are always discovering new methods of communicating, eee ese ay 


whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. TOPPAN 


Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 


in the "information communications industry," TOPPAN PRINTING CO.,LTD. 
~ 1. Kanda lzumi-cho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo. Japan 


bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. http://www.toppan.co.jp/ 
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CONTEMPORAR 


"Voyage d'Eté” (Summer Journey) is the title of a work created for this year's 
festival by artist Christian Boltanski and Jean Kalman, but it is also an apt de- 
scription of the wider concept of the Echigo-Tsumari Art Triennial. This year's 
festival, held from July 20 to September 7, encompasses six local municipali- 
ties spread out over 762 square kilometers of the Echigo-Tsumari region, and 
features works by some 157 artists from 23 different countries. The works are 
dotted around hills and valleys, and even in deserted and dilapidated houses; 
visitors have to hike from site to site under the broiling midsummer sun with 
only a map to guide them. 

However, rather than being an arduous chore the trek is actually quite 
fun, rather like a treasure hunt. A trip to the valley where Tokamachi City is 
situated, for example, is rewarded with the discovery of an earthen lookout 
fort, entitled “Archetype Landscape-II," which was constructed by Japanese 
artist Hiroshi Furugori. For visitors who come across the work it is a pleasant 
surprise, like coming across a shrine to the spirits of the land. Also, those who 
venture into the outlying communities of the town of Matsudai-machi at dusk 
are greeted by the soft glow of orange colored lanterns hanging from the 
eaves of the houses. These lanterns, made using traditional paper umbrellas, 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY SADAMU SAITO 


are placed on all the houses in the neighborhood-the bright idea of artist 
Maaria Wirkkala. The art festival provides a number of works like this, which 
melt into the landscape and act as a medium for locals and visitors alike to 
appreciate the attractions of the land. This is something not usually found at 
international art festivals, and it heightens the charm of the Triennial. 

Although the Echigo-Tsumari region is blessed with beautiful, natural 
scenery, the harsh reality is that the area suffers from heavy winter snowfalls, 
and is confronted by a dwindling population and declining agriculture. Niigata 
Prefectural authorities put forward a rural regeneration plan aimed at rectify- 
ing the situation, and the Triennial was the starting point of this plan. 

At first there was much local opposition to the fact that prefectural and 
municipal authorities were allocating as much as 300 million yen to what was 
no more than a large-scale exhibition. However, as a result of protracted talks 
between the artists and the local residents, the local communities became 
gradually more amenable to the idea; eventually, the number of communities 
which desired to actively take part in artistic projects rose from just two in the 
first Triennial to approximately 50 this time round. 

Koji Nakase (photo, above) was one of the artists who placed great impor- 


The-Echigo-Isumari Art Triennial aims at the 
regeneration of sparsely-populated areas through 
-the joint creation of artistic works between artists 
and local residents. 


tance on dialogue with the local communities. In a joint project with local resi- 
dents, he transformed a dilapidated house in the outlying Gimyou community 
of Matsudai-machi into a theater. The theater has a walkway—a feature of the 
traditional kabuki stage—that leads out to the open sky. The theater was de- 
signed for the staging of plays, banquets, and for whatever purpose the local 
community may wish to use it for. Nakase explains, “The theater will be oper- 
ated by the local community, and my creative input will gradually disappear 
from the artwork. But | don't think that's necessarily a bad thing—you could 
even say that disappearing art is an art form in Itself.” 

Naoyoshi Hikosaka even went to the lengths of applying for a local resi- 
dent's card, transferring his family register to the Tamugi hamlet of Tokamachi 
City, and settling locally in a run-down house. He completely transformed the 
house into a unique living space by hanging paintings and coating the tatami 
mats with liquid rubber. Hikosaka explains his discovery upon moving to the 
area; “Through the processes of creating my work, I've come to understand 
that this once self-sufficient community became rapidly engulfed in the mar- 
ket economy of the 1960s. At the same time, in the art world painting was los- 
ing its status and there was a large increase in market-oriented conceptual art. 


Above: “Archetype Landscape-II" (Hiroshi Furugori) 


Far Left: “Gimyou / Theater" (Koji Nakase) 


* — The walkway recalls the passage through the 

A audience of the kabuki stage. 

Below: "Voyage d 'Eté" 

(Christian Boltanski and Jean Kalman) 

This exhibit in a disused elementary school seeks to 
evoke memories of a long bygone age. 


bunt 





Above: A Tale of 42 Houses in Tamugi Village 
(Naoyoshi Hikosaka) 

Hikosaka took up residence in a deserted 
house in Tamugi. “There were 41 families 
here, now there are 42—that in itself is art,” he 


says. He renovated the inside, creating a space 


where visitors are able to contemplate the 
problems facing modern society 


Since coming here, I've really become aware of the fundamental changes that 
took place both in art and in the way people live." 

Fram Kitagawa, the general curator of the Art Triennial, places a great deal 
of importance on the discoveries and encounters engendered by this kind of 
art. Kitagawa, who is also involved in such projects as the regeneration of a dis- 
used US military base in Tachikawa City, strives to achieve practical means by 
which art can connect with society. He explains the potential of the Triennial: 
"Although the 20th century was an urban century, the current century is show- 
ing us the maladies inherent in both urbanism and art. Now, more than ever, 
urban and rural exchanges are very necessary. | want to help people to 
connect with each other, and rediscover the charms of different places. | hope 
that the fundamental power of art can be beneficial in this respect.” 

As well as an artistic journey, the "Summer Journey” is a long journey of 
recovery toward healing the ills that have long eaten away at the fabric of 
present day society. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 







Marking 80 years 
since the Great Kanto 
Earthquake of 1923, 
the Museum of 
Natural Science in 
Tokyo is holding an 
exhibition entitled 
“The Earthquake" from 
August 1 to October 
26. Just how much 
have earthquake 
research and disaster 
prevention advanced 
in the 80 years since 
that disaster? 
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A replica of the oldest known device for measuring earthquakes, 
made in China in 2AD. Movement from an earthquake makes 
balls fall from the mouths of the dragons to the frogs below. 





Right: An easy-to-understand 
demonstration of liquefaction during 
an earthquake helped young visitors 
to The Earthquake exhibition 
understand the dangers. 


Left: A model of earthquake damage 
at the exhibition. 


The Japanese people have long enjoyed the rich 
blessings offered by the land on which they live, 
from plentiful supplies of sparkling fresh water and 
bountiful harvests of rice and other crops, to beau- 
tiful mountain scenery and soothing hot springs. 

These rich blessings are offset by the disasters 
which the land also visits upon its inhabitants. 
Japan is highly earthquake-prone, accounting for 
roughly 1096 of the world's earthquakes. Over the 
centuries there have been numerous earthquakes in 
Japan on a similar scale to the devastating Great 
Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake of 1995, and each time 
the country has suffered a great deal of damage. 

The earliest recorded instance of an earthquake in 
Japan is the Yamato Kawachi Earthquake, which oc- 
curred in 416 A.D. during the reign of Emperor 
Ingyo. Reference is made to this earthquake in one 
of Japan's oldest historical documents, the Nihon 
Shoki (Chronicles of Japan). Since then, there have 
been over 100 recordings of earthquakes with an es- 
timated magnitude of 7 or above (on the Japanese 
scale), each one leaving a scene of collapsed houses, 
fires, and devastation from tsunami tidal waves. 

In the Great Kanto Earthquake of September 1, 
1923, an earthquake of magnitude 7.9 wreaked 
havoc across Tokyo and the whole of the Kanto re- 
gion. Tokyo and a number of other cities suffered 
immense fire damage, and a huge tsunami tidal 
wave assaulted the coastal regions. Throughout the 
country, over 254,000 homes collapsed either totally 
or partially, while over 447,000 homes were de- 
stroyed by fire. This dreadful disaster resulted in 
approximately 142,000 persons killed or missing— 
the third largest loss of life due to earthquake in the 
20th century. 

Since then, Japan has made great advances in 
earthquake research. At the time of the Great Kanto 
Earthquake, there was no clear method of indica- 
tion for seismic intensity, and seismological obser- 
vation techniques were still in their infancy. Now, 
the whole country is equipped with a network of 
highly sensitive seismographs installed in over 1,000 
meteorological stations and research facilities, be- 
longing either to the Meteorological Agency or to 
universities, situated around 20 kilometers apart. 
The data collected by the seismographs is transmit- 
ted to the Meteorological Agency and other data 
centers by the Satellite Telemeter System, which 





makes earthquake observations throughout Japan 


possible in real time. Satellites are also used for a 
Global Positioning System (GPS) which can carry 
out precise measurements of the motion of the 
earth's crust. Japan is thus equipped with one of the 
most advanced observation systems in the world. 

Japan has also led the world in the development 
of seismographs to measure tremors. Around 300 
tremors—both perceptible and imperceptible— 
are recorded every day in Japan. These tremors 
occur not only on land, but also on the sea floor. 
Japan is surrounded by sea, and observation of 
earthquakes below the sea is extremely important. 
Development of a sea floor seismograph began in 
the 1950s, and automatic observation instruments 
which can be used for up to a period of a year are 
currently in operation. 

Given the seismic activity under the densely- 
populated Tokai region, Japan has long feared the 
occurrence of a major earthquake there. Kunihiko 
Shimazaki of Tokyo University's Earthquake Re- 
search Center asserts, "A massive earthquake in the 
Tokai region, on a scale similar to that of the Great 
Kanto Earthquake, is definitely on the cards." So 
what precautions have been taken to deal with this 
very real possibility? 

In the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake of 1995 
over 90,000 houses collapsed, and over 8096 of the 
approximately 5,500 fatalities died after being 
trapped under the rubble of collapsed buildings. 
Many of the houses of the time were insufficiently 
reinforced to withstand an earthquake, and re- 
search is now being carried out into enhancing the 
reinforcement technology of wooden structures as 
well as high-rise buildings. Areas of investigation 
for making buildings more earthquake-resistant in- 
clude new technology for seismic isolation and 
seismic control. Japan is at the forefront of re- 
search in these fields. 

It is still impossible to predict exactly when an 
earthquake might occur, and it is vital that the nation 
stays prepared. Japan cannot afford to sit back and 
wait to be hit by earthquakes, but should confront 
them boldly and positively. The country's earthquake 
research is one step in this direction. 

— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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As Japan's economy continues to suffer 
sluggish growth, people at home and 
abroad have been waiting to see signs of 
economic revitalization brought about by 
deregulation. Contrary to these 
expectations, deregulation has seen only 
faltering progress. To remedy this 
situation, the government has introduced 
its program of Special Zones for 
Structural Reform, where deregulation Is 





carried out at local level in response to 
local needs and conditions. It is hoped 
that local deregulation will eventually 
translate into nationwide reform. 


What are Special Zones for Structural Reform? 


pecial Zones for Structural Reform are zones designated as testing 

grounds for deregulation, where exceptions are made to existing 

regulations in response to local needs and conditions. This process 

-is carried out based on ideas and plans that originate from local 
government agencies and private companies. 

What are these regulations? For example, in rural areas, where the popula- 
tion Is ageing and young people are leaving for the cities, there is a diminish- 
ing supply of people to maintain the land and local economy. However, 
current regulations prohibit food companies from renting the farmland in 
these areas to grow, process, and sell crops. The regulations were established 
to protect farmers, but there are cases where the regulations merely hinder 
efforts aimed at local revitalization through agriculture. The establishment of a 
Special Zone for Structural Reform would allow the existing regulations to be 
relaxed or abolished in a designated area, so that companies would be able 
to engage freely in farming activities. 

This reform system has two objectives. The first is to expand deregulation 
nationwide based on successful cases of regulatory reform at local level. It is 
hoped that this method will serve to spur the stalled progress of deregulation, 
and thereby stimulate the domestic economy. The second objective is to en- 
courage the creation of industry clusters, and of new industries that draw on 
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Above: When a plan for establishing a 
Special Zone for Structural Reform has 
been implemented, an evaluation 
committee meets after a certain period to 
assess its results. 


Left: Processing applications received this 
past April for authorization of Special 
Zones for Structural Reform. A large group 
of local government officials from around 
the country gathered in the Office for the 
Promotion of Special Zones for Structural 
Reform, established by the Cabinet Office. 


Right: The Office for the Promotion of 
Special Zones for Structural Reform after 
the deadline for applications. 





local characteristics, with the ultimate goal of spurring local economies. In 
essence, the system represents a conceptual change from public to private, 
and from national to regional. 

Until now, the generally-held principle has been to apply regulations uni- 
formly to the entire country, but this is being reevaluated. Special Zones for 
Structural Reform are being established in different regions around the coun- 
try, with the idea of revitalization through the competition of ideas and inno- 
vation relevant to regional characteristics. A feature of the Special Zones for 
Structural Reform is respect for the spirit of self-help and self-reliance of local 
communities. 

The first step in the process of establishing a Special Zone for Structural 
Reform is for an entity such as a local municipality or a private-sector com- 
pany to submit to the government an idea for a project that draws on the 
local characteristics of the region concerned, or a proposal for a specific type 
of deregulation aimed at encouraging local revitalization. The government- 
established Office for the Promotion of Special Zones for Structural Reform 
reviews the proposals in consultation with the relevant government min- 
Istries, and evaluates what types of regulations could be reformed and how. 
Based on this evaluation, a list of feasible exceptions to regulations ("basic 
policies") is created, which is followed by a Cabinet decision on any necessary 


The Aims of Special Zones 
for Structural Reform 


Proposals are put forward by local governments or 
private sector companies. 

À 
A Special Zone is created by making exceptions to 
existing regulations, in accordance with the 
particular characteristics of that particular area. 
This promotes structural reform in the area. 


The special characteristics of the area are revived; 
industries built around these characteristics are 
revitalized and new industries created. 

y 


| Revitalization of the focal economy 


Examples of success in the Special Zones lead to 
regulatory reform across the whole country 
v 


| Revitalization of Japan's national economy | 


amendments to the law. From this list, municipalities are able to freely 
choose the reform that best addresses the characteristics of their respective 
region. They are then required to create a Plan for a Special Zone for 
Structural Reform and submit a formal application to the government. This 
application may only be submitted by a local municipality. 

The government assesses the plan based on various criteria, including 
whether it corresponds with the objectives of the program of Special Zones 
for Structural Reform, and whether it shows potential for steady implementa- 
tion. In the final stage, those plans deemed to show strong promise for local 
revitalization and for nationwide application are formally authorized by the 
Prime Minister as official Special Zone plans. 

Once a Special Zone plan is initiated, after a certain period the results and 
impact are reviewed by an evaluation committee consisting of third parties 
such as private citizens and experts in the field concerned. In the evaluation, 
an assessment is made as to whether the plan merits nationwide application 
or continuation in the designated region, or else whether it should simply be 
terminated. 

Thus far, the Office for the Promotion of Special Zones for Structural 
Reform has carried out three rounds of proposals, attracting a total of 1,557 
ideas for Special Zones from areas throughout the country. The first round of 





authorizations for exceptions to regulations, which took place this past April 
and May, led to the establishment of 117 Special Zones. The second round of 
formal applications was received in July and, as of the end of August, 47 
Special Zones had been newly authorized. In addition, formal applications 
based on the second set of proposals received were accepted in early 
October. 

The Special Zones that have been authorized thus far address a wide range 
of fields, including the economy, industry, the international flow of goods, 
medicine, welfare, and agriculture. There have already been a number of 
cases that have achieved the results specifically aimed for in the Special 
Zones initiative. 

Yoshitada Konoike, former Minister of State for Special Zones for Structural 
Reform, rates these regional efforts highly. “I would like to turn the program 
of Special Zones into a catalyst for the revitalization of the nation by creating 
new opportunities for deregulation that were not previously available,” he 
says. "I have high expectations for the activities of regional communities and 
private citizens with the desire to take the initiative." Konoike's call to action 
has received an overwhelming response: 280 new ideas from around the 
country have been submitted to the government during the third round of 


proposals, initiated this past June. — MASAKI YAMADA 
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With special exemption from. buildingdayout restrictions, the 
Yokkaichi industrial complex in Mie Prefecture is now taking 


dramatic strides towards industrial revitalization. 





okkaichi City is located in Mie Prefecture, in the eastern part of the 
Kinki region. The city lies in the center of an extensive petrochemical 
industrial zone along the coast that is home to a number of compa- 
nies. By supplying a wide range of chemical products, this industrial 
complex played a major role in supporting the post-war growth of the 
Japanese economy. In recent years, though, the petroleum refining and 
petrochemical industries have found themselves faced with change: compa- 
nies which used to focus on producing basic materials are increasingly con- 
centrating on the production of more expensive items. The aging facilities of 
the Yokkaichi petrochemical complex have found it difficult to keep up with 
the changes, and have seen a resultant decline in vitality. 

Serious revamping of facilities in the Yokkaichi industrial complex is 
needed if the area is to restore its level of competitiveness. However, the Law 
on the Prevention of Disasters in Petroleum Industrial Complexes and Other 
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Petroleum Facilities (known as the Disaster Prevention Law), which went into 
effect in 1975, has been a major stumbling block for redesign efforts. Until 
very recently, companies were prevented by this legislation from building any 
new facilities in the Yokkaichi industrial complex. There are many different re- 
strictions concerning construction of petroleum-processing facilities, but the 
biggest hurdle for revitalization of the Yokkaichi complex was the large num- 
ber of restrictions placed on the layout of such facilities. 

“The Disaster Prevention Law included very detailed restrictions concern- 
ing the layout of processing facilities in order to maintain the safety of people 
and property in the petrochemical industrial zone,” explains Takaaki Makino, 
who works in the Commerce and Agriculture Division of Yokkaichi City gov- 
ernment. “Specifically, when building petrochemical complex facilities, the 
law required builders to set aside passageways of six to twelve meters, and 
set-back areas of three to five meters, for use by firefighters. The Yokkaichi 


SPECIAL ZONE | Yokkaichi City and Yokkaichi Port Authority, Mie Prefecture 


Industrial Revitalization 
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industrial complex has many plants that were built before the law came into 
effect. When companies wanted to update aging facilities, they found them- 
selves having to concentrate more on conforming to layout restrictions than 
on facility efficiency. This really hampered productive use of land." 

Faced with this problem, Mie Prefecture, Yokkaichi City, and Yokkaichi Port 
Authority put together a proposal for designating the area as a Special Zone 
for Structural Reform with eased restrictions on the layout of petrochemical 
complex facilities. The national government approved the proposal in April of 
this year. The most significant aspect of designating the area as a Special 
Zone is the provision of alternate measures for guaranteeing safety within the 
industrial complex—these include installation of disaster prevention equip- 
ment and preservation of open spaces for firefighting thereby allowing easing 
of previously mandatory layout considerations. Thanks to the easing of con- 
struction restrictions, companies with facilities in the Yokkaichi industrial 


complex can now more easily update their facilities to create the factories 
they need to start new ventures. 

Meanwhile, regulatory easing of the electricity sector has encouraged fur- 
ther development of the Yokkaichi industrial complex as a hub for fuel cell 
development. This is just one way the industrial zone is metamorphosing into 
a center for internationally competitive, high-tech industry. 

Makino is enthusiastic about the future of the Yokkaichi complex, saying, 
"Now that the long-standing problem of easing layout restrictions has been 
addressed, we're already seeing companies start up new projects here. In ad- 
dition to fuel cells, we hope to foster other high-tech projects in sectors such 
as next-generation displays, environmental industry, and biotechnology." 

Designation of the Yokkaichi industrial complex as a Special Zone for 
Structural Reform is just the first step in a dynamic rebirth. 

— MASAKI YAMADA 
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Wine-making Industry v 


y amanashi Prefecture is just a 90-minute express train ride from the 
center of Tokyo. But as a major producer of grapes, peaches, and 
other fruits, the prefecture is known around Japan as the nation's fruit 
basket. 

The area around the town of Katsunuma, in the center of the prefecture, is 
particularly proud of its 1,500-year history of grape cultivation. The growing of 
grapes for use in making wine began here at the beginning of the Meiji pe- 
riod (1868-1912). Today the Katsunuma area is Japan's largest wine-making 
region, holding a nearly 40% share of domestic wine production. 

Most of the grapes grown in Katsunuma are varieties such as the Koshu, 
which is equally appropriate for eating fresh or for making wine. In order to 
grow the most attractive, full clusters of grapes for sale as fresh fruit, as well 
as increase the number of clusters each vine produces, most growers use 
trellises for grape cultivation. The vineyards of the Katsunuma Winery look 
somewhat different. Here, grapes are grown using hedge cultivation. The 
number of clusters produced by each vine in the hedge is less than when the 
vines are grown on trellises, but the grapes turn out with a full flavor—ideal 
for use in making wine. 

Since 1991, Katsunuma Winery has cultivated its own grapes, growing 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardonnet, and other varieties for wine-making. 


Yamato City, Kanagawa Prefecture 


Above: Wine in barrels awaits bottling at 
the Katsunuma Winery. The area around 
Katsunuma is well known for wine 
production. 


Left: Yuji Ariga, president of Katsunuma 


Winery Co., Ltd., checks the ripeness of 
the grapes. These vines are grown using 
covered hedges, not the more usual 
trellises. 


Right: Care Vehicle’s passenger-transport 
service. Care Vehicle has two vehicles, and 
handles approximately 300 transportation 
requests per month. 
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According to company president Yuji Ariga, "You have to grow good grapes 
to make good wine. That's why our company feels that the best policy is to 
have our own vineyards, and follow the wine-making process right the way 
from cultivation through to bottling.” 

However, Japan’s strict Agricultural Land Law prevents a winery, which falls 
under the category of “manufacturer,” from renting or buying farmland. 
Katsunuma Winery grows its grapes on land personally leased by Ariga under 
his own name. Because the scale is so small, there is a definite limit to effi- 
ciency and to the size of harvest. 

This hurdle was overcome in April 2003, when the Katsunuma region was 
designated a Special Zone for Structural Reform. The designation sanctioned 
more flexible application of agricultural land-use laws, and allowed a winery 
to lease its own agricultural land to cultivate grapes. As a result, Katsunuma 
Winery has plans to lease 5,000 square meters of farmland within 
Katsunuma. A number of other companies among the 83 local wineries are 
also considering leasing land. 

It takes six or seven years from the time a grapevine is planted to the first 
harvest of fruit, so 2009 is the earliest a "Special Zone Wine" will be available 
to enjoy. Certainly something to look forward to. 

— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 


mong the residents of Yamato City, located near the center of 
Kanagawa Prefecture, there are approximately 8,000 mobility- 





impaired individuals. They include people with physical handi- 

caps, and elderly people who require nursing care. They also in- 
dude residents who lack convenient means for commuting to the hospital or 
going about their day-to-day activities because they do not have family mem- 
bers who drive, or because they do not live along a bus route. 

While taxi services are available, not one of the city's taxi companies offers 
vehicles equipped with wheelchair lifts or ramps. Furthermore, the city's cour- 
tesy transportation service carries restrictions that limit usage frequency to 
twice a month and preclude usage on weekends, public holidays and at 
night. The service is clearly not sufficient to meet the needs of the city's many 
mobility-impaired citizens. 

To address this situation, volunteer-run passenger transport services have 
been operating regularly in Yamato City and various other areas around the 
country. Because most of these services charge a gasoline fee, they infringe 
on Article 80 of the Road Transportation Law, which prohibits the operation 
of private vehicles for a fee. However, most of these violations are tolerated in 
light of the current deficiencies in the welfare arena. 

In order to give legal authorization to these services, Yamato City submit- 





ted a proposal to the Cabinet Office to establish a Special Zone for Structural 
Reform that would relax the restrictions set forth by the Road Transportation 
Law. The city received authorization for this Special Zone in April of this year, 
giving permission not only to service operators with taxi permits but also to 
NPOs, social welfare organizations, and even local government agencies to 
formally operate fee-based transportation services. 

There are various conditions attached to this authorization. Service opera- 
tors are limited to using vehicles specially equipped for handicapped persons, 
and the drivers must obtain a commercial driver's license similar to that re- 
quired for taxi drivers. In addition, they may only charge a transportation fee 
amounting up to approximately one-half that of taxi services. 

The very first approved operation was that of an NPO named Care Vehicle. 
Established in 1998, Care Vehicle petitioned the city to pursue the Special 
Zone initiative. "If we had continued our mobility service under the legally 
ambiguous premise of the past, passengers and their families would have 
begun to feel apprehensive. We wanted to use the Special Zone authorization 
to properly legalize fee-based services," says Tamiko Kawasaki, director of the 
organization. 

This Special Zone is enhancing efforts by both citizens and the local govern- 


ment to buildup social welfare services. - SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


obe grew into a city of 1.5 million people through trade and its 
shipbuilding and iron industries. Eight years ago, however, Kobe's 
local industries and harbor facilities incurred serious damage in 





the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake that devastated parts of the 
city. Since then the city has restored its infrastructure, but economic recovery 
has been slow. After the earthquake the average personal income of once- 
prosperous Kobe fell to below the national average. 

In 1998 the city launched the Kobe Medical Industry Development Project 
as an initiative to create Jobs and revitalize the local economy. This project is 
intended to make Port Island a hub for advanced medical research institu- 
tions, hospitals, and industries. The medical industry as a whole is expected to 
grow rapidly, and if this initiative proceeds as planned the city estimates that 
in 20 years it will have created 18,000 local jobs and contributed 330 billion 
yen to the local economy. 





In April of this year, Kobe University and Port Island, around which this 
project is centered, received authorization as a Special Zone for Structural 
Reform. "This Special Zone authorization will provide momentum for the 
growth of the medical industry city concept," says Takashi Miki, a Kobe city 
official who manages the Special Zone project. 

Thanks to the relaxation of restrictions in the Special Zone, teaching staff of 
public universities in the area are able to undertake side activities. By allowing 
professors, who previously were only allowed to engage in outside business 
activities after hours, to conduct such activities during their regular workday, 
the city hopes to instill new energy in university-initiated projects. Also, the 
Special Zone initiative speeds up the process for applying to use state-owned 
facilities, and permits usage at a low fee. It will become easier for venture 
businesses to use the facilities, and this is expected to advance linkages 
among industry, university, and government. 





In order to promote the inflow of foreign researchers into Kobe, the Special 


Zone allows the extension of their period of stay in Japan from three to five 
years, and also gives priority status to their entry permit applications. 

The construction of new facilities has progressed with the Special Zone 
project. Last April, the Institute of Biomedical Research and Innovation (IBRI) 
began full operation as the core facility of this medical industry city. The insti- 
tute conducts research on medical products and on clinical applications of re- 
generative medicine. The neighboring Center for Developmental Biology, the 
bio-research arm of the Institute of Physical and Chemical Research (RIKEN), 
has 29 research teams working vigorously to shed light on the mechanism 
behind cell regeneration. 

Other advanced facilities near these two research centers are the Kobe 
International Business Center, a facility for biotechnology companies, and the 
Translational Research Informatics Center, a data management facility for 


Kobe City, Hyogo Prefecture 


Advanced Medical Industries 


Left: A multi-slice CT scanner at the 
Institute of Biomedical Research and 
Innovation (IBRI). This center is equipped 
with advanced, state-of-the-art medical 
equipment. 


Right: The laboratory of the biotechnology 
company OsteoGenesis, Inc., housed by the 
Kobe International Business Center. Using 
cell cultures, researchers aim to cultivate 
bone for application in dental treatment. 


Below: The Institute of Biomedical Research 
and Innovation (foreground) and the 
Center for Development Biology, both core 
facilities of Kobe’s Special Zone. 








genome analysis and clinical trials. Next spring the Biomedical Accelerator, 


which will be equipped with a number of special features such as an experi- 
mental cell cultivation facility, is scheduled to open. This resource-rich re- 
search and development environment has already attracted over 40 medical 
enterprises to Port Island. 

“The external infrastructure, from research institutions to incubation facilities 
that will build up the industry, is near completion,” says Miki. “However, there 
still remain many restrictions impeding the advancement of the medical indus- 
try. The Special Zone system allows local municipalities to propose projects to 
the government based on the requests of universities, companies, and other 
entities, and thus represents a significant new opportunity for the industry.” 

The Special Zone system is serving as a springboard for Kobe to transform 
itself into a giant medical industry city along the lines of Minnesota's Medical 


Alley and California's Biotech Bay. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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Sweet Valley, Gifu Prefecture 


— Information Hub v 


ifu Prefecture, situated in central Japan, has been promoting its 

"Sweet Valley" Plan, which outlines the creation of a hub for cutting- 

edge technology in Gifu. The plan took its unusual name from the 

term "sweet spot," after Gifu's location in the geographical center 
of Japan, and from the situation of the hub in a valley formed by the conflu- 
ence of the Kiso, Nagara, and Ibi rivers in the center of the prefecture. 

Gifu Prefecture took its first step under the plan in fiscal 1996, with the cre- 
ation of a research and development hub for IT-related companies called 
"Softopia Japan." The same year, the International Academy of Media Arts 
and Sciences was established as an educational institute for cultivating tech- 
savvy human resources, and in fiscal 1998 Technoplaza, a center for fostering 
a cooperative blend of information technology and artisanship, was opened. 
In fiscal 2001, the prefecture went on to establish the Institute of Advanced 
Media Arts and Science; this Institute and the earlier International Academy of 
Media Arts and Sciences are jointly known as IAMAS. In April 2003 Gifu 
Prefecture opened its high-speed broadband fiber optic network, the Gifu 
Information Super Highway, to use by the private sector. 

Gifu Prefecture's vigorous support for advanced technology has earned it a 
reputation as a national leader in IT. In order to make the most of its Sweet 
Valley Plan, Gifu Prefecture applied for designation of the valley area as a 
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Above: Softpia Japan, the building in the 
center, is flanked by private research 
facilities. 


Left: Dr. Wang Caihua (second from left) 
works in the research division of Softopia 
Japan. Dr. Wang is from China, and has 
lived and worked in Japan for 10 years as 
an image processing specialist. He says, 
“Softopia provides an excellent 
environment for the researcher.” 


Right: Loading and unloading of containers 
continues even late at night at the Tachiura 
Container Terminal in the Port of 
Kitakyushu. With customs and quarantine 
services now available 24 hours a day, the 
port's operational capacity is steadily 
increasing. 





Special Zone for Structural Reform to promote the formation of an informa- 
tion hub. The application was approved in April 2003. 

Formulation of an environment which attracts the best-qualified personnel 
to support IT-related industry—both from within Japan and from abroad-is 
essential to further progress on the plan. Through designation of the area as 
a Special Zone, a variety of restrictions were eased in order to better secure 
quality IT human resources. The visa and stay permit screening process for 
foreign researchers was streamlined, and some length-of-stay limits were ex- 
tended. Regulations concerning investment and business management activi- 
ties by non-Japanese were also eased, with the aim of encouraging more 
foreign researchers to participate in entrepreneurial projects. 

Yoshinori Toyoda, Executive Director of the New Industry and Labor 
Bureau with the Gifu prefectural government, says, “IT is the driving force be- 
hind ‘new’ industry, as well as part of the essential infrastructure for everyday 
life in the 21st century. We aim to make the most of the Special Zone desig- 
nation and create a hub that will be a worldwide leader in the IT sector, simi- 
lar to America’s Silicon Valley.” 

From both a local and a global perspective, this Special Zone looks to ac- 
celerate even further the advancement of information technology. 


— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 


| ver since the beginning of the 20th century, the city of Kitakyushu 

has been a center for steel manufacturing and other heavy industry. 

During the rapid growth period that followed the end of World 

War Il, the city developed even further to become one of Japan's 

four major industrial hubs. However, the Kitakyushu industrial area today has 

fallen victim to the "steel slump," a structural downturn, and has lost its for- 

mer economic vitality. Faced with this bleak situation, the local government 

and other entities drew up the "Pan-Yellow Sea New Distribution Hub 
Project" five years ago. 

Located on the northern coast of the island of Kyushu, the Port of 
Kitakyushu lies directly on the Sea of Japan trade route, the main trade route 
linking North America and Asia. With such an advantageous location, the Port 
of Kitakyushu can serve more than just the economy of western Japan. It can 
also offer access to such major commercial Chinese ports as Shanghai, 
Qingdao, and Dalian, which all lie within 1,000 kilometers of Kitakyushu. The 
plan aims to make the most of Kitakyushu's prime location, and turn the port 
into an international hub for distribution. The plan goes further still, aiming to 
reinvigorate the overall economy of northern Kyushu. 

The Special Zones for Structural Reform program represents an excellent 
opportunity for realizing the ambitious Kitakyushu distribution hub project. 


Designation of the area as a Special Zone has effectively made the port a 
24-hour operation, with customs and tariff services round the clock, and has 
also allowed port fees to be lowered. Moreover, the surrounding area has 
also received designation as a Special Zone to promote cooperation between 
industry and academia and to revitalize industry. As a result, the area now 
boasts such business-friendly advantages as reduced fees for use of university 
facilities by business enterprises and more affordable electric power. These 
positive changes are designed to draw new high-tech and other firms to the 
local economy. 

Shigeki Higashida works for the Headquarters for the Promotion of Special 
Zones for Structural Reform, a department of Kitakyushu municipal govern- 
ment. He sees a bright future for the port facilities; "Right now, the Hibiki 
Container Terminal is still under construction, but when it opens it will offer 
services round the clock. As the most affordable port in Japan, we aim to be- 
come the gateway to East Asia. We don't look to other ports within Japan as 
our rivals. Instead, we look to compete with the port that ranks third in the 
world in terms of container volume-Korea's Pusan Port, just across the 
Tsushima Straits from here." 

Great changes are underway at Kitakyushu Port as it aims to become a 


shipping center for Asia. — TAKASHI SASAKI 
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his is no ordinary English class. Ryan Dyer, a teacher from the UK, is 


addressing his students in English. The children are fourth graders in 
Ota City's Asahi Elementary School, who would usually have several 
more years to go before they start learning English. They respond en- 
thusiastically in English throughout the class; they are clearly engaged by 
Dyer's cheerful voice and lively gestures, and enjoy their lessons. The atmos- 
phere Is more one of having fun with English than actually studying English. 
In Japan, the curriculum guidelines of the Ministry of Education, Culture, 
Sports, Science and Technology mandate the start of English language edu- 
cation in junior high school. It is rare to see students begin learning English 
in elementary school, but since fiscal 2001 all 18 elementary schools in Ota 
City have offered English Conversation as part of their Period of Integrated 
Study. The teachers of these classes are native English speakers from the US, 
the UK and other countries, who also work as Assistant Language Teachers 





(ALTs) at Ota City's public junior high schools. Together with an English- 
speaking Japanese assistant, these teachers teach third to sixth graders greet- 
ings and other English basics once a week. 

Ota City is home to many Japanese-Brazilians who came to Japan to work. 
At Asahi Elementary School, 47 of the school's 547 students are children with 
foreign citizenship, including Brazilians. The school employs three full-time 
Japanese language teachers for students from foreign countries, and displays 
signs written in Portuguese throughout the school grounds. In this way, the 
local municipality of Ota has managed to cultivate an educational environment 
with a strong international sensibility. 

In order to accelerate this trend, Ota City submitted a proposal to the 
Japanese government to establish a Special Zone for Structural Reform to 
promote foreign language education. The city received authorization for the 
project on April 21, 2003. Under the project, the city will offer English-based 


education through the establishment of a completely new elementary school 
in which all subjects with the exception of Japanese language—including arith- 
metic, science, art, and physical education—will be taught in English. The city 
is able to open this school because the Special Zone authorization allows it to 
use flexibility in applying the official curriculum guidelines. 

The school is slated to open in April 2005, and is planning to recruit 60 
first graders in two classes and 30 fourth graders in one class for its first year 
of operation. Mitsuo Kobayashi, an employee of the Planning Department of 
Ota City Hall, says, “In 2008 we will also open an all-English junior high 
school, with a high school in 2011, and thereby offer an all-English education 
from elementary right through to high school.” 

Expectations are high for the Special Zone to produce capable individuals 
equipped with practical English-language skills that meet the needs of the 
new global era. - TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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Above: English teacher Ryan Dyer makes 
learning English a fun activity for students 
at Ota City's Asahi Elementary School. 


Left: At the rear of the classroom is a board 
used by the English Club in their activities. 





INTERVIEW 


We spoke to Naohiro Yashiro, Chairman of the Board of Directors for the Japan Center for 
Economic Research about the introduction of the program of Special Zones for Structural Reform 
and the challenges that lie ahead. 





SPECIAL ZONES 


A Historical Perspective by Tetsuo Owada 


he 100 years of the Warring States period, which lasted 

roughly from 1490 to 1590, saw widespread warfare 

among provincial warlords, or sengoku daimyo. lt was a 

period of continual, kill-or-be-killed fighting. Finally, Oda 
Nobunaga made an all-out effort to put a stop to the seemingly 
endless state of chaos, and he set out to unify the country under 
one rule. After his death, his mission was completed by Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi. Nobunaga's move to gain absolute rule over Japan was 
an act of tremendous historical significance. 

In addition to his military conquests, Nobunaga is known for 
introducing a succession of policies that went against the con- 
ventional ideas and practices of the time. The famous Battle of 
Okehazama in 1560 propelled Nobunaga to prominence, but 
the way he rewarded retainers following the battle provides an 
early insight into Nobunaga’s originality. Until then retainers 
had been rewarded after battle according to how well they 
fought, but at the Battle of Okehazama Nobunaga bestowed 
the greatest rewards on retainers who brought him valuable in- 
formation such as the whereabouts of his enemy, Imagawa 
Yoshimoto. He also introduced a new way of managing human 
resources by reforming the prevailing system of seniority-based 
promotion, instead promoting people based on their ability. 

The warlords of the time kept roads narrow and winding and 
avoided building bridges over rivers to deter surprise attacks by 
enemies. Nobunaga, however, did just the opposite. He made 
roads wide and straight and resolutely built bridges over rivers, 
even constructing bypasses. His motivation for doing so was to 
stimulate the economy by facilitating the flow of goods, which he 
saw as a central step in the country-building process. He re- 
formed all aspects of roads that seemed to hamper commerce 
activities. At the time there were toll stations (similar to today's 
customs stations) that required merchants to pay a tax on their 
goods every time they passed. Nobunaga determined that these 
tolls were hindering the flow of goods, and he abolished all the 
toll stations. 

Nobunaga's most famous policy was known as rakuichi 
rakuza, or "free market and open guilds." This was an exten- 
sion of his policies designed to stimulate the country's econ- 
omy. Until rakuichi rakuza was introduced, only merchants 
with the special privilege of selling goods were permitted to 





Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582) set out to unify the country. His progressive 
policies included devoloping local economies to stimulate the national 
economy, much like today's program of Special Zones for Structural Reform. 


engage in commerce in the marketplace. Nobunaga opened 
up the marketplace so that anybody could enter and freely 
conduct trade activities. Under rakuichi rakuza Nobunaga also 
abolished the guilds of privileged merchants and artisans, which 
had been protected by temples, shrines, and the Imperial Court. 
In so doing, he took away the monopolistic privileges related to 
goods, production and trade that were held by the merchant- 
members of these guilds. He then proceeded to welcome out- 
side merchants into the marketplace. All of these measures 
represent progressive economic policies aimed at developing 
local economies. 

In essence, Nobunaga's policies of over 430 years ago laid the 
groundwork for the economic policies manifested in today's 
Special Zones for Structural Reform. 


TETSUO OWADA is a professor at the Education Department 
of Shizuoka University. He is an expert on the Warring States 


Period (1490-1590). 
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Takitani assembles 
artificial legs he has brought 


over from Japan. 


want to deliver efficient prosthetics from Japan to as 

many Afghans as possible; says Noboru Takitani. He 

was in Kabul, capital of Afghanistan, from the end of 
last year to the beginning of this year, together with a 
group of other volunteers consisting of medical school 
students and ordinary citizens. 

The day they arrived, bitterly cold weather had en- 
veloped the city of Kabul, which is 1,800 meters above 
sea level. The surrounding mountains were covered in a 
pure white blanket of snow. Takitani and his group had 
brought a total of 20 artificial limbs with them from 


Japan. They set up a makeshift clinic in an ordinary 
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Left: Soman, a seven-year-old Afghani girl who lost 
her leg in a rocket attack that hit her home. 

Below: Everywhere in the bazaar in Kabul there are 
people who have lost their legs. 


-...We need a school for prosthetists to be 


established in the country. My dream is to foster 


successors for my work at such a school: 


house, where they saw patients who had been 
measured for artificial limbs during Takitani's last 
visit in August, 2002. The patients came to the 
clinic using crutches to support them. 

One such patient was Soman, a seven-year-old 
girl. She lost her left leg from the knee down when 
a rocket hit her house; her older sister suffered a 
serious injury to her right arm in the blast. Takitani 
fitted Soman's new leg, using a mix of Dari and 
hand gestures to communicate; "That's right, bend 
your knee and bring the leg forward. How does that 
feel? Does it hurt?" 

Takitani runs Nara Prosthetics, a company in 
Nara Prefecture that manufactures artificial limbs. 
He lost the full use of his own legs following an ill- 
ness at the age of seven, and even now has to drag 
his legs to walk. After losing his mother at the age 
of two and then his father at the age of 13, he was 
raised in a facility for the disabled. His own situa- 
tion motivated him to become a prosthetist. 

He first came to Afghanistan 29 years ago. He 
was 25 years old at the time, and had been working 
for a prosthetics manufacturer in Kyoto for seven 
years. His boss saw what a positive person Takitani 
was; "Youll be okay wherever you are," he said. 
Takitani volunteered with JICA (Japan Inter- 
national Cooperation Agency). He was sent to 


Afghanistan as a teaching specialist, and he now 
sees the country as his second home. 

He began traveling back and forth between 
Afghanistan and Japan to supply artificial limbs to 
Afghanis people one year ago. This trip marks his 
third visit to Afghanistan. He receives some funds 
to support his activities through donations, but he 
mostly operates out of his own pocket. 

The artificial limbs that he takes to Afghanistan 
are used ones from Japan that have been donated 
to him. Artificial legs extending from the knee 
down normally cost 300,000 yen, and those includ- 
ing the upper limb can run to as much as 700,000 
yen. This puts them far out of the reach of most 
Afghanis, for whom the donated artificial limbs are 
like a dream come true. 

Afghanistan suffers from the scourge of land- 
mines, the legacy of decades of war. There are be- 
lieved to be over 10 million landmines in 
Afghanistan, and every year they cause countless 
injuries. Walking through Kabul, one sees many 
people with no legs, or with artificial legs, who have 
been injured by landmines. There are also many 
children who are paralyzed from the waist down as 
a result of polio. 

"At present, we are able to help only a handful of 
people through our operations," says Takitani. 


"What the country really needs is for people to be 


trained to manufacture high-quality prostheses. For 
that to happen, we need a school for prosthetists to 
be established in the country. My dream is to foster 
successors for my work at such a school." 

Last January Takitani received the Citizen 
Award, which is awarded in Japan to regular citi- 
zens who have made a difference through their 
work. "I will use the 1 million yen prize money to 
purchase equipment for prostheses. We can be 
more productive if we have the right equipment," 
he says happily. 

Once more, the bazaars in Kabul are thronged 
with crowds of people buying clothes and food. A 
semblance of stability has been achieved in 
Afghanistan, but small skirmishes still continue. 
Kabul's central government is controlled in large 
part by Defense Minister Muhammad Qasim 
Fahim, a Tajik, and many regional military com- 
manders are showing reluctance to bow to its au- 
thority. The country, ravaged by 22 years of internal 
strife, has yet to pull itself out of the quagmire of 
turmoil. Above the bazaars, the flag of the Northern 
Alliance flies in the cold Afghan wind. Afghanistan 
is still working toward its goal of true stability, and 
Takitani's comings and goings will continue. 


— TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY ISAMU IIDA 





Above: Noboru Takitani attaches 
an artificial leg to an Afghan patient 
at his temporary clinic in Kabul. 
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an 
Arms- 
Free 
World 


Japan regards. 
diplomatic efforts 
for disarmament 
and non- 
proliferation as 
vital for national 
security, and has 
been making 
steady efforts 
such as building 
international 
frameworks to 
bring about a _ 
peaceful and safe 
world, free of 
weapons. 








At the end of World War II Japan became the only 
country in the world ever to suffer the devastation 
of nuclear bombs. Following that experience, Japan 
adopted a stance of never possessing or using 
weapons of mass destruction, and never posing a 
threat to the international community. 

Specific steps taken under this stance include the 
passing in 1955 of the Atomic Energy Basic Law, 
which restricts the use of nuclear energy to peaceful 
purposes, and the adoption in 1967 of the Three 
Non-nuclear Principles, which state: "Japan shall not 
possess nuclear weapons, produce nuclear weapons, 
nor permit nuclear weapons to be introduced into 
the country." Also in 1967, the government adopted 
the Three Principles on Arms Exports, which made 
it illegal for weapons to be exported from Japan. As 
a non-nuclear-weapon State, Japan ratified the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT) in 1976, declaring to the international com- 
munity its fundamental policy of renouncing nu- 
clear weapons. These measures continue to form a 
solid base for Japan's drive to promote disarmament 
and non-proliferation diplomacy. 

Japan has submitted a draft resolution on nuclear 
disarmament at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations every year since 1994. These resolutions 


Minister for Foreign Affairs Kawaguchi Appeals for Disarmament 





Minister for Foreign Affairs Yoriko Kawaguchi 
(left) and Kuniko Inoguchi (right), Permanent 
Representative of Japan to the Conference on 
Disarmament, at the Conference in Geneva. 
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The Geneva Conference on Disarmament, 
held on September 4 this year. 


identify issues that the international community 
should be addressing for the sake of nuclear disar- 
mament, and they give a clear lead for discussions. 
The draft resolution entitled "A path to the total 
elimination of nuclear weapons" was adopted at the 
General Assembly in November 2002 by an over- 
whelming majority of 156 votes in favor, two 
against, and 13 abstentions. Japan's efforts at nu- 
clear disarmament are receiving strong support 
from the international community. 

Since the establishment of effective international 
frameworks is essential to achieve nuclear disarma- 
ment, Japan attaches great importance to the NPT. 
In particular, Japan sees the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTBT) as a major pillar supporting the 
NPT regime, and is pressing for its early entry into 
force. In 2002 Japan launched the Friends of the 
CTBT together with Australia, the Netherlands, and 
other nations that had ratified the CTBT and were 
actively promoting its objectives. In September 2002 
a joint ministerial statement was issued at the 
Friends of the CTBT Foreign Ministers’ Meeting, 
held at the United Nations Headquarters, calling for 
other nations to also sign and ratify the CTBT and 
continue the moratorium on nuclear tests. The 
statement gained the approval of over 50 countries, 


Japan's Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Yoriko Kawaguchi attended the 3rd 
Conference on Facilitating the Early Entry 
into Force of the CTBT on September 3 
in Vienna, and on September 4 she 
delivered a speech at the Geneva 
Conference on Disarmament. 

At the Conference on Facilitating the 
Early Entry into Force of the CTBT, 
Kawaguchi stressed, “Since Japan is the 
only country in the world to have 


suffered the tragedy of atomic bombings, 
we Japanese people have a particularly 
strong desire for the CTBT to enter into 
force.” She urged all States that have not 
yet signed or ratified the CTBT to do so 
at the earliest date possible. 

At the Geneva Conference on 
Disarmament, besides touching on the 
issues of anti-personnel land mines and 
small arms, Kawaguchi stressed the 
importance of the Fissile Material Cut-off 


Treaty (FMCT), which prohibits the 
production of highly enriched uranium 
or plutonium for weapons, and called 
upon all Member States to commence 
negotiations on the FMCT without 
further delay. 

Through these conferences, 
Kawaguchi stressed Japan's position 
favoring the establishment of 
international rules and norms in the area 
of disarmament and non-proliferation. 


including the UK, France, and Russia, which are nu- 


clear-weapons States, creating an international en- 
vironment for the early entry into force of the 
CTBT. 

Another threat to world peace is that posed by 
small arms. The general term "small arms" encom- 
passes a wide range of weapons, from rifles, auto- 
matic pistols, assault rifles and heavy machine guns 
to portable anti-aircraft artillery, portable anti-tank 
missiles, and portable anti-aircraft missiles. These 
weapons are easily mobilized and operated, and 
they are light and easy to conceal. They do not re- 
quire much training to use, and are relatively cheap 
to buy. 

Their ease of use has allowed small arms to 
spread throughout the world, where they are used 
in international conflicts and civil wars. As a result, 
they claim as many as 500,000 lives each year, an av- 
erage of 1,400 lives per day. 9096 of these victims are 
unarmed civilians, of which 8096 are women and 
children. Over the past 10 years, small arms have 
killed 2 million children, and maimed 6 million 
more. As UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan says, 
small arms are the "true weapons of mass destruc- 
tion," responsible for the highest number of deaths 
in the world today. 

The problem of small arms was first brought to 
the attention of the international community in 
January 1995 by then UN Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali. In July 2001 the United Nations 


Conference on the Illicit Trade in Small Arms and 
Light Weapons in all its Aspects was held, and the 
Program of Action, which spelt out measures for 


controlling the illicit trade in small arms and for 


their collection, was adopted. From July 7 to 11 of 


this year the UN First Biennial Meeting of States on 
Small Arms and Light Weapons was held at the UN 
Headquarters to discuss the implementation of the 
Program of Action. 

Japan has played a central role in the UN small 
arms disarmament process by establishing and 
chairing UN meetings of small arms specialists, and 
donating funds that by the end of March 2003 had 
reached US$2,750,00. Furthermore, the UN First 
Biennial Meeting of States on Small Arms and Light 
Weapons was chaired by Kuniko Inoguchi, 
Permanent Representative of Japan to the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. The 
Meeting discussed the whole range of measures for 
preventing the illicit trade in small arms, including 
the collection and destruction of illicit and surplus 
weapons, stricter controls on arms imports and ex- 
ports, and the establishment of the technology for a 
small arms tracing system. The report of the 
Meeting included an attached summary by the 
Chair of specific measures to be taken to work to- 
wards a reduction of small arms. 

As a nation committed to peace, Japan will strive 
more than ever to eradicate the illicit trade in small 


arms. — TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 


Montenegran police inspect piles of weapons 
captured or handed over by citizens over the 
past eight years. Police believe there are still 
20,000 arms of different types still in circula- 


tion. 
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NTERNATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Two Japanese Honored with 
Ramon Magsaysay Awards 


recipients of this prestigious award were two Japanese people. 


The Magsaysay Award was established in 1957 to commemo- 
rate the late Ramon Magsaysay (1907-1957), who was the 
third president of the Philippines since its independence in 
1946. The aim of the Magsaysay Award is to “honor greatness 
of spirit shown in service to the people.” The awards are given 
in six categories: government service; public service; commu- 
nity leadership; journalism, literature, and creative communi- 
cation arts; peace and international understanding; and 
emergent leadership. 

This year, two Japanese nationals won Magsaysay Awards: 
Dr. Tetsu Nakamura, a medical doctor working in Pakistan 
and Afghanistan; and Seiei Toyama, Chairman of the Japan 
Association for Greening Deserts. They both received their 
awards in the category of peace and international under- 
standing. The presentation ceremony was held on August 31 
at the Cultural Center of the Philippines in Pasay City, Metro 
Manila. To date, a total of 19 Japanese people have received 
the Magsaysay Award; these include painter Ikuo Hirayama 
and former United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
Sadako Ogata. 

Tetsu Nakamura was born in Fukuoka Prefecture in 1946. 
After graduating from the Faculty of Medicine at Kyushu 
University, he worked at hospitals in Japan until 1978, when 
he made a mountain-climbing trip to Pakistan. There he saw 
the poor living conditions of people in the borderlands next to 
Afghanistan, beyond the reach of modern medicine. He de- 
cided he wanted to help these people by providing them with 
medical services. 

Nakamura went to the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine in the UK for further training, after which he 
moved to Pakistan in 1984. He based himself in Peshawar and 
traveled to remote areas of the country to give medical aid, 
mainly to people suffering from leprosy. The same year he es- 
tablished and became local head of the Peshawar-Kai, a non- 
government organization (NGO) dedicated to opening 
hospitals and treatment clinics, and to building water wells 
in rural hamlets with no access to medical care. He later ex- 
panded his activities to Afghanistan where he organized 
Peshawar Medical Services (PMS), a large group of 300 med- 
ical workers. 
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The Magsaysay Award is known as the “Nobel Prize of Asia. This year, among the seven 


Today, the Peshawar-Kai operates one hospital and four 
clinics in the borderlands of northwestern Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, treating 150,000 patients each year. The 
Peshawar-Kai has also constructed water wells in some 1,000 
locations to help mitigate the ravages of a drought that has 
continued since 2000, the worst in 100 years. During the bom- 
bardment of Afghanistan in 2001, the Peshawar-Kai provided 
emergency food aid to bombing and other victims. 

When told of this award, Nakamura commented, “This 
honor does not come as a result of my efforts alone, but from 
the selfless devotion of the 300 local PMS fieldworkers, the 
Peshawar-Kai office staff who have supported us both materi- 
ally and emotionally for 20 years, and our 12,000 donors. I pray 
that our modest efforts in one corner of Asia will transcend 
established positions or prejudices, and grow to represent one 
step toward the dawn of a new age of mutual dependence and 
reconciliation.” 

Seiei Toyama, the other Magsaysay Award winner from 
Japan this year, was born in 1906 in Yamanashi Prefecture. 
From 1935, he went to Beijing, China, as a foreign student 
sponsored by the then Cultural Affairs Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. There he saw fruit being culti- 
vated in the sands of the desert, and on his return to Japan he 
opened the Sand Dune Research Center at Tottori University 
to research the use of sand dunes for agriculture. 

Since 1979 Toyama has been making frequent visits to west- 
ern China and the Silk Road, where he has provided technical 
guidance on greening arid lands using agricultural methods. 
In 1991 Toyama founded the Japan Association for Greening 
Deserts, and he started recruiting volunteers from Japan to 
plant trees in Inner Mongolia. As many as 7,000 Japanese vol- 
unteers have already participated, planting 3 million trees. 
This fact was even mentioned in local school textbooks. 

Unfortunately, Toyama was not able to attend the cere- 
mony himself due to his advanced age; a representative came 
on his behalf. Nevertheless, he continues the work of planting 
trees that he started many years ago, with the hope that 
greening the desert will overcome global food shortages and 
help displaced persons living in poor conditions. 

— YUKICHIKA MURAYAMA & MASAKI YAMADA 
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dug well in a village in 


Right: Dr. Tetsu Nakamura makes a speech 
after accepting his Magsaysay Award 
Below: Dr. Nakamura shakes hands with 
Philippine President Gloria Arroyo at the 
Bottom: Dr. Nakamura checks the flow of 
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Rabbit Hutches and Eel Beds 


his year a number of major 
development projects, including 
Roppongi Hills and Shiodome Shiosite, 
have appeared on the Tokyo architectural 
landscape. Architectural and popular 
magazines have picked up on a different 
trend, in contrast to these huge projects: 
young owners are using limited space to 
create their own, miniscule living quarters. 
Japan has always excelled at 
constructing small living spaces. Japanese 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY TARO IGARASHI 


Above, top: Foo 


Right: Sumire Aoi House 
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homes have often been ridiculed as "rabbit 
hutches," but Japanese architects working 
on efficient, small living spaces have 
created some remarkable houses. 

One example is the Sumire Aoi House, 
built in 1999. The house occupies only 
nine tsubo (a tsubo is a Japanese unit of 
measure of area—one tsubo is 
approximately 3.3 square meters). The 
house is square, approximately 5.4 meters 
on each side. The interior features an open 
space of about three tsubo on the first 
floor, and six tsubo on the second floor. 
The total floor space is 15 tsubo, which is 
not much at all considering that a family of 
four lives there. 

The house may appear small on paper, 
but in fact it has a very open atmosphere. 
There are no private rooms in the house, 
and thus no partitions to divide the space. 
Large glass windows on both floors 


provide an airy, open environment. The 
true beauty of the space makes one forget 
how small it actually is. 

The Sumire Aoi House is a remake of 
a set of plans by architect Makoto 
Masuzawa, entitled Minimum House 
(1952). The frame of the house was 
constructed for an architectural exhibition. 
After the exhibition, organizer Shu 
Hagiwara took possession of the frame 
and built the Sumire Aoi House based on 
this design. 

Much media attention was given to 
Hagiwara's creation, and a number of 
people stepped forward saying that they, 
too, would like to live in a similar type of 
house. To respond to these requests, the 
"Nine Tsubo House" project was launched 
in 2002. This project markets and sells 
housing arranged by young architects who 
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use Masuzawa's "minimum house" as a 
prototype for their designs. 

Over the last 50 years 
the significance of a small 
living space has changed. 
People in post-war Japan 
required both small and 
efficient living spaces because the country 
was plagued by a severe housing and 
materials shortage. These days, the Nine 
Tsubo House project seems to answer a 
need from the post-economic bubble 
generation that desires to live a 


convenient, enriching life in the city center, 


even if that means living in a smaller 


space. 


In Japanese, the phrase "eel bed" 
(unagi no nedoko) is used to describe 
living quarters that are long and narrow. A 
recent example of this is a unique office- 
cum-living space named "Foo," which was 
built in 2002 on a skinny parcel of land in 
the posh Azabu district of central Tokyo. 

The building was designed to fill the 
available land space to the fullest, so its 
shape was more or less decided by default. 
The part of the house facing the road is less 
than two meters wide. From the front 
entrance, a long, narrow hall extends back 
for nine meters. The rear part of the house 
is a bit larger, giving a shape like a question 
mark with a small inner garden in the 
middle. There are no unnecessary 
decorations. The building's long, narrow 
spaces coil in on themselves—just the sort of 
place an eel would choose to lay its head. 

Foo's designers are a pair of architects 
in their 30s, who form the partnership "Life 
and Shelter." The second floor of the 
building is their office space, while the third 
floor is used as a living space. The open 
space on the first floor has been used to 
host exhibitions and parties. The design 
combines work and home life into a small, 
centrally-located space. The building's 
name, Foo, comes from the onomatopoeia 
for the sound of a sigh in Japanese. 





TARO IGARASHI has a doctoral degree in 
engineering, and he teaches at Chubu 
University. He has published numerous 


works on architecture. 
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Square Pen 


If you've always thought of a 
pen as a long, thin writing 
implement, then you are in for 
a surprise with the ala, 
launched by |.D.E.A 


Recycled Porcelain 


The Saga Ceramics Research 
Laboratory has succeeded in 
recycling porcelain previously 
thought impossible to reuse. 
Scraps from brown-ware 
(unglazed pieces from a pre- 
hard fire) and porcelain that 
failed to meet specifications 
are crushed into a fine pow- 
der. This is then mixed with 


clay, so that 21% of the mix- 
ture is the recycled porcelain. 
Products made from this mix- 
ture have gone on sale as part 
of the Arita Eco-Porcelain 21 
series of porcelain ware. One 
of the product lines in this 
series, known as "ronde" 
(photo), received a Good 
Design Award, one of the 


Ice 

Cream 

City 

A new theme park has 
opened in the Ikebukuro 
district of Tokyo, dedicated 
to the wonderful world of 
ice cream. Ice Cream City, 
operated by the video game 
software developer Namco, 
Ltd., has collected ice cream 
from all parts of Japan and 
the world. It was built as an 
expansion of the company’s 
city theme park, Namjatown. 


The park has collected over 
380 local ice cream special- 


International. The ala is 
square, with each side 88 mil- 
limeters long. The ink supply 
is a thin inkpad wrapped in 
transparent resin. Removing 


country's top design awards, 
for its unusual shape. This 
makes use of the linked ring 
design often found in 
traditional Arita ware. The 
Center is currently looking at 
methods to produce their 
"eco-porcelain" with a 509/o 
proportion of recycled 
materials. 


Down to Art 


From August 12 to 24 Tokyo's 
Sumida Riverside Hall Gallery 
hosted an exhibition entitled 
"Down to Art: Exhibition of 
Artists with Down Syndrome.” 
Around 100 works of art by 
eight adult artists with Down 
Syndrome were introduced. 
The exhibition was organ- 
ized by the Japan Down 
Syndrome Society, a group 
formed to support people 
with Down Syndrome and 
their families. Yukiko Koide, 
who has worked on a number 
of exhibitions showcasing the 
work of "outsider artists" both 
within Japan and abroad, 
served as curator of the exhi- 
bition. Koide comments, 
"Artists with Down Syndrome 


the seal at the center and 
folding the square exposes 
ink, forming the 'tip' of the 
pen. The ala is fun to use, and 
well suited to light-hearted, 


are sensitive to the elements 
comprising a shape or form, 
including color, line, the feel 
of a brush or pen, and tactile 
impressions. They also have a 
passionate approach to their 
work, pursuing the elements 
they like the best." 

The artists featured in the 
exhibition include Tetsuaki 
Hotta, who paints pictures of 
houses with an outstanding 
sense of color, and Judith 
Scott, an American artist who 
creates giant, cocoon-like fiber 
art objects. The artists' work, 
born out of their own unique 
impulses, provides viewers 
with a renewed stimulation of 
the senses, as well as a fresh 
view of the world. 


graffiti-style artwork. Three ala 
pens in different colors (red, 
blue, and yellow) are included 
in a set, and come packaged 
in a card-holder type box. 



























ties, using the unique ingredi- 
ents of the different regions 
of Japan. Over 20 different 
kinds of soft ice cream are 
available, and these too fea- 
ture local ingredients. In addi- 
tion, Korean pat-bing-su, (a 
shaved ice treat), Turkish 
dondurma (a milky, nougat- 
like ice-cream), and other 
ice-creams from around the 
world can also be enjoyed. 
Ikebukuro is now a cool place 
to be all year round. 
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Official Development 
Assistance Charter Revised 


The Cabinet approved a revised version of the Official 
Development Assistance (ODA) Charter on August 29. The 
ODA Charter was approved by the Cabinet in 1992, and has 
been the foundation of Japan's aid policy for 11 years. 

In a world troubled by war, the Japanese government sees 
"peace-building" —the process of bringing security to re- 
gions that have suffered from conflict following the cease of 
hostilities—as a vital component of overseas aid. In the re- 
vised ODA Charter the category of peace-building, which 
includes assistance for refugees and conflict prevention, is 
included as an important target for aid alongside poverty 
reduction and sustainable growth. Asia remains a priority 
region for assistance, but Japan will strategically prioritize 
assistance to Asian countries taking into account socioeco- 
nomic conditions and changes in needs. 

The revised ODA charter retains the four principles of 
ODA implementation, which include prevention of the pro- 
liferation of small arms and weapons of mass destruction 
by ensuring that assistance is not used for military purposes 
or for fostering international disputes. The revised charter 
also includes strengthened collaboration with aid-related 
entities such as non-government organizations (NGOs). 


Koizumi Names New Cabinet Lineup 
Following his reelection as President of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party on September 20, Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi announced the members of his second Cabinet 
on September 22. Six members of the previous Cabinet have 
retained their positions, including Minister of State for 
Financial Services, Economic and Fiscal Policy Heizou 
Takenaka, indicating Prime Minister Koizumi's firm inten- 
tion to continue to press forward with his policies for struc- 
tural reform. With an average age of 59.3, this is the 
youngest Cabinet since the second Sato Cabinet of 1967. 
Prime Minister Koizumi held a press conference at the 
Prime Minister's Official Residence in the evening of the 
same day, after the first meeting of the new Cabinet. He 
noted that Japan's economy is finally showing signs of re- 
covery, and he expressed his determination to promote re- 
forms to make these signs into real, sustainable economic 
growth led by the private sector. 
For a full list of members of the second Koizumi Cabinet, see 
http;//www.kantei.go.jp/foreign/cabinet. e.html 


2003 LAWASIA Tokyo 

The 2003 LAWASIA Tokyo Conference was held at a Tokyo 
hotel from September 2 to 4. It was attended by 800 legal 
practitioners from 24 countries of the Asia-Pacific region. 

LAWASIA is an abbreviation of the official title, The Law 
Association for Asia and the Pacific, which is an NGO es- 
tablished in Australia in 1966. The conferences are biennial 
events and this is the second time that Tokyo has been the 
venue, the first being 28 years ago in 1975. 

Crown Prince Naruhito and Crown Princess Masako at- 
tended the opening ceremony. During the session that fol- 
lowed, UN High Commissioner for Refugees Sadako Ogata 
gave a speech on Upholding International Refugee 
Protection Principles Today, appealing to the international 
community to cooperate under the rule of law to provide 
protection to those who 
need it most. After that, 
those attending entered 
into lively discussion on a 
range of new topics, in- 
cluding commercial law, 
family and children's law, 
criminal law and competi- 


tion law. 
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the Cultural 

age of Iraq 

The 3rd UNESCO International Coordination Committee 
for the Safeguarding of the Cultural Heritage of Iraq, a joint 


ve amar 
Heri 


initiative sponsored by UNESCO and the Japanese Agency 
for Cultural Affairs, was held on August 1 at the Tokyo 
International Exchange Center to promote the discussion 
of measures to prevent the looting and destruction of Iraq's 
cultural heritage. 

The meeting was attended by some 30 archaeologists and 
museum administrators from nine countries including Iraq, 
the US, the UK, France and Germany. The opening address 
was given by then Japanese Minister of Education, Culture, 
Sports, Science and Technology, Atsuko Toyama, and 
keynote speeches were delivered by such prominent figures 
as the Senior Advisor for Cultural Heritage from the Iraqi 
Ministry of Culture, Muayyad Said Al Damerji, and 
Professor McGuire Gibson of the University of Chicago's 
Oriental Institute. Professor Gibson reported that around 
12,000 pieces are believed to have been stolen from Iraqi 
museums. About 3,000 of those have since been reclaimed, 
but as no records exist of the museums’ holdings prior to 
the conflict in Iraq, it is not possible to assess the full extent 
of the loss. 

In response to this, UNESCO Director General Koichiro 
Matsuura declared that before the year is out, an 
International Coordination Committee for the Safeguarding 
of the Cultural Heritage of Iraq will be established in order 
to reclaim items of cultural significance that have been lost 
and to safeguard and restore as far as possible the cultural 
heritage of Iraq. 


Airship Reaches 
Stratosphere 
Officials of the National Aerospace 
Laboratory of Japan (NAL, changed to the 
Japan Aerospace Exploration Agency, JAXA, 
on October 1) announced that on August 4 they 
successfully sent an experimental airship to the 
stratosphere for the first time in history. NAL car- 
ried out this experiment as the first stage of the 
Stratospheric Platform Project, which aims to position 

an airship in the stratosphere at an altitude of about 20 
kilometers. The airship will be used as a base for observa- 
tions and monitoring of the global environment, or as a 
broadcasting station for telecommunications. The un- 
manned airship used for the experimental flight was 46.4 
meters long, had a maximum diameter of 12 meters, and its 
body was made from reinforced textile. 

The airship was launched from Hitachi Port in Ibaraki 
Prefecture at 3:21 a.m. on August 4, using helium gas to as- 
cend vertically to an altitude of 16.4 kilometers in 1 hour 54 
minutes. During the experiment it collected samples of 
stratospheric atmosphere and relayed data back to Earth. It 
was then brought down into the sea for recovery some 40 
kilometers offshore of Hitachi Port. 

The next experimental flight to the stratosphere is 
planned for some time after March 2004. 


SDF Transport Mission 

for Iraq Completed 

On August 18, two Air Self-Defense Force (ASDF) C-130 
transport planes returned to their base at Komaki City in 
Aichi Prefecture after successfully carrying out their 
month-long mission under the PKO Cooperation Law of 
airlifting relief supplies for Iraq between Italy and Jordan. 


On July 4 the Japanese Government decided to use trans- 
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port planes of the ASDF to provide airlifts of relief supplies 
of humanitarian aid, based upon UN Security Resolution 
1483. The two C-130 transport aircraft departed from 
Komaki Base on July 10. In accordance with requests from 
the WFP (World Food Program), which coordinates the 
transport needs of various UN organizations, from July 17 
to August 12 the two aircraft completed 15 return trips be- 
tween Brindisi, the UN Logistics Base in southern Italy, and 
the Jordanian capital of Amman, carrying a total of 140 tons 
of relief goods for Iraq. 

After completing their designated tasks, they returned 
home in the afternoon of August 18 to a welcome by family 
members and SDF personnel. 
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Deep Sea Survey Vehicle 

Powered by Fuel Cells 

On August 11 the Japan Marine Science and Technology 
Center demonstrated their fuel-cell powered deep sea cruising 
AUV (autonomous underwater vehicle), called the Urashima, 
from their pier in Yokosuka, Kanagawa Prefecture. 

The Urashima is 10 meters long and is capable of working 
at a depth of 3,500 meters. The fuel cell derives its power 
from the chemical reaction between hydrogen and oxygen, 
but as the Urashima operates at great depths in the sea, its 
fuel cell cannot draw upon oxygen from the air in the way 
that a fuel cell in an automobile can. The discharge of the 
water produced through generation of power is also diffi- 
cult. To overcome these problems, the fuel cell has been 
housed in a one-meter diameter titanium alloy container, 
and the result is the world’s first fuel cell-powered deep sea 
survey vehicle. 
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The maximum cruising distance of the new vehicle is 300 
kilometers, a big increase over the 130 kilometer maximum 
of vehicles powered by lithium-ion batteries. It is hoped 
that the Urashima will prove its worth in surveying the ef- 
fects of global warming on the Arctic Circle, as well as 
through observations of volcanoes on the seabed that are 
not possible using conventional vessels. 


First Certification Given 

to Helper Dogs 

On July 31, two female Labradors were given the first official 
certification in Japan as helper dogs. 

The certification was granted by the Yokohama Rehabili- 
tation Commission, a social welfare organization which 
oversees the approval of helper dogs and guide dogs. It was 
made possible by the enactment in October 2002 of a law to 
authorize the use of helper dogs in public places, and it was 
issued after screening of documentation and practical tests 
carried out by medical practitioners. 

The law requires that general facilities and public trans- 
port systems run by national and local government bodies, 
as well as private facilities used by large numbers of peo- 
ple, such as hotels and department stores, allow the entry 
of certified assistance dogs (guide dogs for the blind or 
deaf and helper dogs). The granting of this certification 
now ensures that these dogs are allowed entry to such fa- 
cilities, which in many cases used to accept only guide 
dogs for the blind. 

As well as the two helper dogs, applications for the certifi- 
cation of another 35 helper dogs and for 15 guide dogs for 
deaf people have been received by the Ministry of Health, 
Labour and Welfare. 





\PAN THROUGH STATISTICS 
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From Japanese to 
Western Eating 


In the traditional Japanese diet rice was the staple food, sup- 
plemented by seafood or vegetables. However, around 1960 
consumption of rice started to decrease, and during the 13 
years between 1985 and 1997 annual consumption per capita 
declined by as much as 10 kilograms a year. A comparison of 
expenditure on food in 1970 and 2000 shows that money spent 
on seafood dropped by as much as 37.196. During the same pe- 
riod, there was a 6.196 increase in expenditure on meat, and 
consumption of dairy products also increased, giving the 
menu a distinctly Western flavor. 

Even so, as of 1999 Japan's annual per capita consumption 
of seafood was the highest in the world at 65 kilograms. Squid 
was the most popular choice in that category. The per capita 
consumption of vegetables is 112.6 kilograms, which exceeds 
the world average, but fruit is only 52.5 kilograms, which is 
less than half that of Spain or the United States. Fruit has vet 
to establish itself in the Japanese diet in the way that it has in 
the West, and is still seen as somewhat of a luxury food. 

From the late 1970s the percentage of the expenditure on 
food that goes on dining out has increased sharply. One rea- 
son for this is the greater participation of women in the work- 
force and the resulting desire for labor-saving measures on 
the home front. Also, the general increase in levels of con- 
sumer spending is thought to have played a part in the in- 
crease in dining out as a leisure activity. On top of that, from 


Changes in Per Capita 
Rice Consumption 


Source: Survey of Trends in Rice Consumption and Fruit 


Source: FAOSTAT Food Balance Sheet (1999); Ministry of Agriculture, 
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the 1980s onwards there has been a surge in consumption of 
processed, prepared foodstuffs. The need to save labor in the 
home and technological advances in the food industry can be 
seen as the reasons behind this. 

There is a huge range of foods available from all over the 
world, and the Japanese diet has become ever more varied. 
While at first glance it may appear that we are indeed fortu- 
nate, in actual fact, surveys suggest that almost half of 
Japanese think that the current Japanese diet is “not very 
healthy." The image of a healthy diet is characterized by “the 
family enjoying meals together around the kitchen table" 
(6696), "eating a Japanese diet (rice-based)” and "eating at 
regular times" (both 4296), and yet almost 8096 of Japanese 
surveyed noted that "eating alone is on the increase" and that 
"meal times and frequency are irregular." In recent years peo- 
ple have started to rethink the nature of the Japanese diet, as 
well as food production, distribution and consumption, but 
just how much can be done to return the Japanese diet to its 


former healthy state is another story. — YUKA OGURA 


Ratio of Prepared Foods, Dining Out 


Source: Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts 
and Telecommunications 
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INTERVIEW 


Dr. Takeo Kanade moved to the US in 1980, joining the Computer Science EN | 


and the newly-established Robotics Institute at Camegie Mellon University. He was 

Director of the Robotics Institute from 1992 to 200T, and under his leadership the 1 \ 
Institute became one of the largest and best-known robotics research organizations in the 
world. Since 2001 he has also been the Director of the Digital Human Research Center at 
Japan's National Institute of Advanced Industrial Science and Technology (AIST). 





Takeo 


KAN 


You have published a great deal of original, creative research, 





which has managed to capture people’s interest in the field of 
robotics. What are the secrets behind your concepts? 

The conceptual thinking behind creative research must be 
simple, honest, free, and concise. A powerful enemy of this 
type of thinking is expert knowledge. When you have certain 
kinds of knowledge you tend to think, “this idea has already 
been tried without success by so-and-so in the year X,” or 
“this is not the right way to do it.” The focus is on what has 
been done, rather than what might be possible. This is nega- 
tive thinking. Concepts are born from simple desires, such as, 
“I want this to happen." 

New ideas are conceived by looking again at things from a 
different and unconventional perspective. A thought process 
that starts with the present condition and moves to a conclu- 
sion in logical steps is unlikely to take imaginative leaps. It is 
important to start with the desired end result—thinking what 
it is you want to accomplish—and working from there. This is 
how the amateur thinks. 


So without knowledge or experience the amateur has fewer 
fixed ideas to limit their freedom of thought. 

Exactly. However, you do need knowledge and expertise when 
you are turning the concepts into practice. My motto for re- 
search and development is “think like an amateur, execute 
like an expert.” I don’t want to be misunderstood; I am not 
suggesting that research projects should have a mix of ama- 
teurs and experts on the research team. What I mean is that 


A driverless car on automatic control which 
crossed the American continent, a robot 
designed to explore Mars, a helicopter which flies 
using its own judgment, a video system using 
robot cameras to broadcast the Super Bowl... 
These and many other developments are 

the work of Dr. Takeo Kanade of Carnegie Mellon 
University, a world authority on robotics. He 

talks about the keys to his research. 
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one needs to conceptualize like an amateur with an open 
mind, and then act with the rigor and discipline of an expert 
when putting the concept into practice. If these can be com- 
bined, it can produce creative ideas. 

We can see this very clearly if we look at how progress was 
made in the field of computers. In the early days the computer 
was enshrined in an air-conditioned computer room. The huge 
computers of the time were instruments for scientific calcula- 
tion; the leap to using them as machines for controlling sys- 
tems did not come from a main-frame manufacturer like IBM 
or Unisys, but from a newcomer called DEC. In the same way, 
the transition from a huge central computer to small comput- 
ers operated by individuals on their desktops—the IT revolu- 
tion—was conceived by Xerox's Palo Alto Research Center 
(PARC), which was not even a computer company. 

Also, look at the humanoid and "pet" robots we have now; 
the instigators were Honda and Sony, which were thought of 
as outsiders in robotics development. Note that DEC, XEROX, 
Honda and Sony are indeed companies of experts. They had 
the combination of amateur conceptual thinking and first- 
class expert techniques, and they were able to create technol- 
ogy for a new era. 


What does the term "originality" mean to you? 

It is often said that a person with originality is someone to 
whom ideas come in a flash. However, as I see it ideas are 
more often the result of long-term thinking than flashes of in- 
spiration. Ideas do not simply spring up from nowhere, they 
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are the product of racking one's brains, repeated experiment, 
and continued application. Think of it like the water in a cof- 
fee percolator; ideas swim around and gradually warm up, 
and when they reach boiling point they suddenly rush up the 
tube and come gushing out the top. Original ideas always 
come to light as the result of continuous thinking. 

When we use the terms "original" and "creative," we tend to 
think of some new idea that has never been thought of before. 
This is often not the case. It has often been said of original in- 
ventions that someone had thought of it before but hadn't 
had the technical expertise to put it into practice, or else the 
necessary technology or tools had not been available at the 
time. Sometimes the person who first came up with the idea 
did not pursue it to its conclusion, or the methodology was in- 
complete. There are many examples where successes have 
been based on previous work which for one reason or another 
had not been carried through to the end. 

Some say that if you look at past patents which did not bear 
fruit, you are seeing a treasure-trove of ideas. The majority of 
creations add on to things that people have already been 
doing—originality and creativity are not a kind of magic 
which makes something out of nothing. 


It is more than 20 years since you went to the United States. 
Was that because the research culture of the US suited you? 
The US built today's prosperity by importing talent and by 
having a system that was open to people from overseas. This 
is particularly the case in the scientific field. The value of peo- 
ple from outside is decided by a competitive process—con- 
nections or personal feelings are not particularly important. 
For example, as long as they have good ideas, even people 
from overseas can participate on projects run by the 
Department of Defense. This process mixes people of different 
races and backgrounds, and produces many interesting ideas. 

Also, the procedures for running organizations are simple 
and rather informal, and there is an atmosphere of freedom at 
research centers, mixing research with pleasure. I felt this 
suited me rather well. 


What are your thoughts on the Japanese research environment? 
There is plenty of funding available for research and develop- 


ment, and an abundance of talent; these factors make it a 
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world-class research environment. Also, Japan has a good ed- 


ucation system which produces capable researchers, and re- 
cently the number of young researchers has been increasing. 

It is not true that the Japanese lack imagination or ideas, 
and there are many people promoting research from novel 
standpoints and with interesting conceptual approaches. 
There were two Japanese Nobel prizewinners last years, and 
Japanese researchers have produced the i-mode mobile phone 
technology, computer game software, animation, and many 
other technological and scientific innovations. 

Seen from the US, though, Japanese people may lack a cer- 
tain type of training. What I mean is that there is a lack of 
training to crystallize ideas in forms which are easy to convey 
to people, and easy for people to understand. This affects the 
ability to convince people of the reasons behind something 
and make them believe in the possibilities of the idea. 

Japanese researchers tend to wait until they make some- 
thing really good before they say, "How about this? Isn't it 
wonderful?" In America, researchers solicit support and com- 
ments while the idea is still in the incubation stage. This 
means that the idea gathers funds and the talent to work on it 
right from the start. In addition, early in the process people 
become believers in the benefits that will flow from the new 
technology, and that it will become a global standard eventu- 
ally. Traditionally, Japan has always seen action before words 
as a virtue. I like that myself, but at the same time I think that 
in the field of research the Japanese should aim to talk and act 
in tandem. 


What effect has globalization had on research 
and development? 
The rapid growth of the Internet and other information net- 
works is changing the way that joint research is being con- 
ducted. It used to take a long time to find partners in joint 
research projects; it was often necessary to ask senior people 
to introduce someone suitable, and the pool of possible part- 
ners was sometimes very limited. Now we have more and 
more cases of cross-border, joint research projects resulting 
from e-mails that say, "I have seen your research home page, 
would it be possible to work together on the project?" 
Through the Internet it has become completely normal for 
computer programs to be shared, and for data and images to be 





exchanged. Programs in open-source depositories are rewritten 
and improved, and then passed on to other workers who up- 
date them further—in this way, the programs evolve continu- 
ally. Before, whenever someone wanted to start a new 
research project it would take an incredible amount of time 
just to prepare these basic programs. Not any longer; it is no 
longer necessary to invest two or three years to get a new re- 
search project going. The whole thing can now be started in 
just a couple of days by students collecting the data from the 
Internet. This is happening all over the world, and it means 


that the progress of science is accelerating at an incredible rate. 


The super-computer Deep Blue, developed mainly by the IBM 
team, whose main members are Carnegie Mellon University 
graduates, beat world chess champion Garry Kasparov. 

He said he felt there was a new intelligence; is it possible that 
robots superior to human beings will be developed? 

The capacity of computers is making very rapid progress—it 
increases about 100 times in ten years. At present the differ- 


ence between human and computer capacity is somewhere 


between 100,000 and a million times. If the present rate of 


progress in computers continues, then the two will be at the 
same level in about 30 years. 

Also, the make-up of things that we have always thought to 
be exclusively human is gradually being understood by sci- 
ence. These include creative ability, human individuality, and 
artistic sensitivity. When these aspects of humanity are un- 
derstood and progress in computing has reached a human 
level of intellectual capacity, then there is no reason to ex- 


clude the possibility that robots equal to humans will exist. 


Does this mean that the day is coming closer when science 
fiction scenarios become reality? 

I believe so. There are people who are apprehensive about 
human beings being ruled by robots in the future, but I am 
not one of those. I think human beings are intelligent; when 
these robots enter the picture we will build a cooperative sys- 


tem of humans and robots, and create a new sense of values. 


Recent Artificial Intelligence (Al) research seems to be coming 
closer to the field of robotics. 


Al research so far seemed to have moved itself too far into ab- 


stract areas removed from reality. I have always gone about 


research in the belief that robotics is where AI meets the real 
world. Therefore, I am pleased that AI research is returning to 
its original aims. 

Human intelligence is not only associated with the brain, 
but also involves the physical attributes that allow for mobil- 
ity and the making of things with the hands and tools. I think 
that computers and robots will become "human" eventually. 
The humanoid robots which Japan is working hard on are at 


the forefront of worldwide research in this field. 


As well as working at Carnegie Mellon University, you 

are Director of the Digital Human Research Center at Japan's 
National Institute of Advanced Industrial Science and 
Technology (AIST). Is the theme of the research there 

"human" as well? 

Yes, it is. We are working on computer models of human at- 
tributes such as function and construction—a "digital 
human." We want to make a model which fully reproduces 
human functions and use it to design user-friendly products; 
we also want to use it to simulate surgical operations, and to 
build robots to act as partners for humans. It is 3 years since 
the project began, and I am confident that this research is 


unique in the field of human modeling. 


Finally, what do you think will be the most important factors 
in creative research in the 21st century? 
In the end, research must be for the benefit of society. For this 
to happen, as I mentioned earlier, it is necessary to persuade 
people of the need for, and benefits of, the research. 
Collabolation and consolidation make fast and efficient 
progress possible. A good example is the Linux computer oper- 
ating system. This first version, which was published in 1991, 
was free to use and the source was open to the public. Because 
of this, many people supported it and it spread widely. Many 
programmers have added to it, and Linux has now grown so 
much that many software and hardware companies support 
Linux with their own products. 

I believe that if we are to make the progress of science bene- 
ficial, and not a cause of misery to mankind, the question of 
whether research is truly useful to society is very important 


for the future. — INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 
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A work by Isao Onishi, a 
designated Living National 
Treasure. Strips of wood 
bent into circles (magewa) 
are arranged on top of 
each other to give the 
shape of the base, which is 
then coated in an almost 
transparent lacquer. The 
soft curves of the work give 
a feeling of warmth. 


This page: 

(Left) Magewa are arranged 
to give the shape of the 
base, and these planes are 
then used to smooth the 
surface. 

(Right) Onishi refines his 
own lacquer. It is collected 
from the town of Daigo- 
machi, known for its highly 
transparent lacquer. 
(Below) Onishi uses a 
brush to carefully coat the 
lacquer onto the base he 
has created. 











he technique of kyushitsu, or lacquering, refers to all 

methods of producing plain, undecorated lacquer 

ware. It is a wide-ranging technique that involves the 
selection of the material to be used for the base, shaping it, 
applving the base coat, then adding the layers of lacquer and 
sometimes also polishing it before the article is completed. 

A wide variety of materials can be used for the base to 
which the lacquer is applied. These include wood, paper, 
leather, cloth, metal, and ceramics. There are many tech- 
niques for producing the base from wood, such as carving the 
wood very thin, or else into small sections. Lacquer ware 
known as rantai (bamboo body) is made by weaving thin 
bamboo sticks into a basket and then coating it with lacquer. 


Another type of lacquer ware, known as kentai (coiled body), 


involves whittling bamboo or wood into long narrow pieces of 


tape, coiling this tape to create the shape, and then applying 
the lacquer. 

A lacquered water ewer in the Shosoin Repository of treas- 
ures has a spout in the shape of a bird's head, and a handle 
(photo, this page). This design became popular during the 
Sassanian dynasty (224-651) of Persia and eventually spread 
to China in the Tang dynasty (618-907), where this ewer is be- 
lieved to have been made. It was brought to Japan during the 
Nara period (710-784). X-ray photos show countless lines 


across the body of the ewer, giving rise to the theory that the 


LACQUERED EWER 

China, Tang Dynasty (ca. 8th century) 
Shosoin Repository 

This ewer, made in China during the 
Tang dynasty, uses a shape that was 
popular in Persia during the Sassanian 
dynasty (224—651). It has the head of 


a bird or animal at the spout, and a 


round body with attached handle. The 
base is thought to be bamboo or 
wood, shaved into a tape and coiled to 
form the ewer's shape. Silver leaf was 
cut and applied on the black lacquer to 
create a variety of decorations such as 
mountains, mandarin ducks, deer, 


sheep, butterflies, and flowers. 


MAGEMONO BOX WITH COLOR 
PAINTING OF BIRDS AND PEONIES 
Japan, Heian Period (794-1185) 

MOA Museum of Art 

Thin sheets of Japanese cypress were 
bent to make this magemono; no 
nails or glue of any kind were used. 
Pictures of peonies, lilies of the valley, 
butterflies, and sparrows were painted 
in color on the base. Although not a 
work of lacquer ware, this is an out- 
standing example of magemono. 
Onginally in the possession of Toji 
Temple in Kyoto, this box is said to 
have been used to store a water ewer 
made of bronze. 





base was produced by coiling a tape made of bamboo or 
wood. The same type of technique is also used today to make 
bamboo bases for lacquer ware in Thailand and Myanmar. In 
Aomori Prefecture, Japan, the technique of coiling tape made 
of wood is used to make beech wood lacquer ware. 

In the technique of magemono, thinly cut wooden slats are 
bent to form circles, known as magewa. Works of magemono 
with a flat base attached to the bottom have been used as 
containers for liquids and other materials since ancient times. 
Even today, it is possible to buy lunch boxes and other items 
made in lacquered magemono. 

One craftsman who used this technique to create lacquer 
ware of high artistic value was Yusai Akaji (1906-84). In 1960, 


Akaji carefully lacquered a series of magewa made of 


Japanese cypress in the shape of concentric circles, and as- 


sembled them to form a tray (photo, facing page). He put it 
on display at the Exhibition of Japanese Traditional Art 
Crafts. The wood used in the magewa does not contract, and 
so it maintains its original shape. The structure of the lac- 
quered base is also visible on the surface. The way that differ- 
ent colors of lacquer were used is beautiful, and the work 
received high praise for its functionality as a craft as well as 
for its beauty. It was awarded a prize at the exhibition. 

Today, Isao Onishi is carrying on Akaji's technique of mak- 


ing magewa. In the summer of 1974 Onishi was working as a 


craftsman producing kamakura-bori (Kamakura carving), 
which involves carving a wood base and coating it with lac- 
quer. He went to listen to a lecture given by Akaji, shortly 
after the latter was designated a holder of the Important 


Intangible Cultural Property of kyushitsu. The experience in- 


spired Onishi so much that he spent the next six and a half 


years as an apprentice under Akaji. 


The first step in making magewa is to plane down a strip of 


cypress wood to make it thin and flat. Onishi performs this 
work in a room with no windows. He lights a large candle and 
turns off the electric lights—he says that the light of the can- 
dle makes shadows stand out and he can see any slight un- 


evenness on the surface of the wood. Next, he bends the thinly 


planed wood into a circle and uses a strong adhesive made of 


rice to join the two ends, forming the magewa. He combines 


several tens of magewa and uses a small plane to shave off 


some more and complete the shape. 
For one work, which measures 53 centimeters in diameter 
(photo this page), Onishi used about 70 cypress magewa. For 


the area of roughly 15 centimeters in the center he used a cir- 


cular sheet of wood and he added the 70 magewa on top of 


this to build up the bowl shape. It was extremely intricate 
work, as all 70 magewa together have a height of no more than 
20 centimeters. Onishi planed away some more, just enough 


to produce a smooth surface. He then took the whole struc- 


WITH COLORED LACQUER 


Yusai Akaji (1906-1984), 1960 
National Museum of Modern Art, Tokyo 


This work made of magewa by Yusai Akaji, Onishi's mentor, has received high 


acclaim. Black or bright green lacquer was applied individually to each magewa, 
which were then assembled to create the finished work. Since dust can easily 
collect at the joints between the magewa, gold powder was carefully spread in 
these areas to make the dust less conspicuous. This work is the first example of 
kyushitsu (lacquered art) utilizing magemono techniques. 


BOWL OF MAGEWA WORK DECORATED WITH COLORED LACQUER 
Isao Onishi, 1984 


This is one of Onishi's early works, made while he was under the tutelage of Yusai 
Akaji, and he says he had to struggle to express his own originality. To bring out the 
warmth of the lacquer he applied coat after coat, experimenting until he got the 
effect he wanted. The work gives off different expressions depending on how the 
light hits it. 





ture apart again. He divided the magewa into groups of 10 or 
more, and assembled them using rice starch mixed with lac- 
quer to bind the pieces together. He applied a base coat for 
the lacquer on each group. to prepare a smooth surface; when 
he finished applying the lacquer he assembled the parts. The 
work was finally complete. 

Since 1980, Onishi has been living in Shimodate, Ibaraki 
Prefecture, his wife s hometown. The towns of Daigo-machi 
and Yamagata-machi in the north of Ibaraki Prefecture are 
well known for the production of lacquer with a high trans- 
parency. Onishi has been using Daigo lacquer in all his 
processes since his move to Shimodate. The lacquer used in 
coating artwork is not the raw lacquer collected from the 
trees, but is heated and stirred to reduce its water content to 
produce a refined lacquer with a uniform quality. Most lac- 
quer ware craftsmen use a refined lacquer that they purchase, 
but Onishi refines his own lacquer under the blazing skies of 
mid-summer. 

Onishi's works of magewa have more elaborate detail than 
those of his mentor, Akaji, but the shapes he creates are im- 
bued with great strength. Magewa can only be used to make 
circles, so they have their limitations; nevertheless, Onishi's 
shapes are praised for their energy and grace. The beautiful 
character of his works can also be attributed to the superior 


quality of his materials and his care in using them. 


NVIRONMENT 
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AKESHI MIZUKOSHI 


eech trees can be found in both the northern and southern 


hemispheres. In Japan the beech has one of the broadest dis- 


tributions of any tree, being seen as far north as Oshima 


Peninsula in Hokkaido and as far south as Mt. Takakuma in 
Kagoshima Prefecture. The Japanese have been familiar with the 
beech since ancient times—the culture that flourished in the 
Tohoku region during the Jomon Period (ca 10,000-ca 300Bc) is 
known as a "beech-belt" culture because of its dependence on 
beech forests. 


While beech forests can be found throughout much of the 





length and breadth of the Japanese archipelago, the Tohoku re- 
gion is the real land of the beech tree. 

I love the range of faces that beech trees show, and through the 
years I have traveled widely in search of these charms. Beech 
forests differ from one region to the next, but in terms of the high 
percentage of beech trees in the forests, their vivacity, and their 
fine, gentle beauty, the beech forests of the Tohoku region—the 


Snow Country 一 are special. There is something surreal about the 


light green haze of budding trees set against the last remaining 


snow in springtime. The autumn forest, with its multitude of col- 


ors lighting up the mountain sides, almost suggests that a wind 
laden with gold dust has blown across the landscape. 

By all accounts beech trees have had a special significance in the 
West, too. The English word "book is said to have originally de- 
rived from the word “beech,” because thin slices of beech were used 
to engrave the first books on. Unfortunately, Europe, the birthplace 
of modern civilization, has long since lost most of its beech forests. 
The historical significance of the beech tree was no doubt taken 
into account when UNESCO designated the virgin beech forests of 


the Shirakami mountains as a World Natural Heritage. 





SELECTION 


Food Models 


A delicious selection of sushi, grilled chicken, and a sweet " 
cake for dessert—what could be better? Appearances can be — 
deceiving, though, as these are not for eating—they are models 
displayed at the entrance of restaurants as a sort of 3-D 
menu to show customers what kind of fare ls available. 
Food models first made their appearance in the Taisho period 








(1912-26). They were used in department stores in place of fresh 
food, which spoiled easily, as showpieces to advertise food. It was then found 





that if customers at a restaurant saw models of the items on the menu before being seated 
they would decide what to order more quickly, thus increasing the turnover of customers 


and improving sales. 


The models are made of different materials, including wax, plastic and 





www.jijigaho.or.jp/index e.html 


| thought the article about the Japanese and 
leisure ("Japan Through Statistics," August 
2003) was rather confusing. The article is fo- 
cused on vacations, but the graph refers to 
paid holidays. We have nine public holidays, 
but with the exception of government employ- 
ees, almost no one has a paid holiday on all of 
them. Most people are off on New Year's Day, 


Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

The standard vacation is two weeks, al- 
though some people get three weeks. The fig- 
ure of 13.1 days in the graph for the US would 
be accurate for vacation, but it certainly would 
not be if holidays are included since a mini- 


mum of five days would have to be added for 
holidays. 

It would be wonderful to have as many va- 
cation days as the Germans or French, but 
both countries seem to have difficulty in pay- 
ing for so much leisure. It would certainly 
seem that your people could benefit from 
more time off work. 

Laird Campbell 
Denver, Colorado, USA 


Our article and graphs referred to paid vaca- 
tions not inclusive of public holidays. There are, 
incidentally, 14 public holidays in Japan. 


polyvinyl chloride. When they are displayed in front of a restau- 
rant everyone knows they are models, but they certainly 
get the appetite going. Actually, they are made with such 
bright, appealing colors that they often look tastier 
than the real thing. 


Your article on Urban Development (Special 
Feature, July 2003) showed Roppongi Hills in 
Tokyo. It was interesting to read this article as | 
have visited the building. It is indeed very im- 
pressive, but | am worried that in its rush to 
construct new buildings Tokyo may lose what 
few reminders of the past still remain. | hope 
that the town planners will concentrate on 
constructing a city with a Japanese flavor 
rather than a concrete wonderland with no 
character. 
Kim Nakamura 
Tokyo 








TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE NOVEMBER 2003— JANUARY 2004 


10/31 (Fri) - 11/2 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan International Cycle Show/Tokyo 2003 
The Secretariat of JICS, CYCLE PRESS 

Tel: 03-3835-9296 Fax: 03-3833-8168 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/6 (Thu) 
RISU PACK VISION 2003 
RISU PACK CO., LTD. 

Tel: 0568-67-5748 Fax: 0568-67-7721 


11/4 (Tue) - 11/6 (Thu) Public ¥1000 
LICENSING ASIA 2003 

LICENSING ASIA 2003 Secretariat office 
Tel: 03-5282-2626 Fax: 03-5281-1561 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/7 (Fri) Guest Only ¥1000 
INTER MAINTECH 2003 

The Secretariat of INTER MAINTECH 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/7 (Fri) Guest Only ¥1000 
NDE TOKYO 2003 

The Secretariat of NDE TOKYO 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/7 (Fri) Public Free 
Japan Newspaper Production Show 
JAPAN SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Tel: 03-3212-3939 Fax: 03-3212-8788 


11/4 (Tue) — 11/7 (Fri) Trade Y1000 

INCHEM TOKYO 2003 

Japan Management Association/The Secretariat of 
INCHEM TOKYO 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/5 (Wed) — 11/7 (Fri) 7rade/Public Y1000 
Measurement and Control Show 2003 TOKYO 
Japan Electric Measuring Instruments Manufacturers' 
Association 

Tel: 03-3502-0602 Fax: 03-3502-0600 


11/8(Sat) Public Free 

THE 14th All JAPAN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
EXCELLENCE TECHNICAL CONTEST 

JAPAN AUTOMOBILE SERVICE PROMOTION 
ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-3404-6141 Fax: 03-3404-6478 


Trade Free 


11/9 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market 20 
You You 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 
11/9 (Sun) Public ¥700 

Comic Live in TOKYO 

You You 


Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/11 (Tue) — 11/14 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 
Japan Stone Fair International 2003 
The Secretariat of Japan Stone Fair 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 


SYSTEM CONTROL FAIR 2003 

The Japan Electrical Manufacturer's Association/ 
NIPPON ELECTRIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-3581-4842 Fax: 03-3581-4859 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Guest Only ¥1000 
The 28th International Healthcare Engineering 
Exhibition 

The Secretariat of Hospex Japan 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan Home Show 2003 

The Secretariat of Japan Home Show 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan Building Show 2003 

The Secretariat of Japan Building Show 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 
Japan Covering Show 2003 

The Secretariat of Japan Covering Show 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/11 (Tue) - 11/14 (Fri) Trade/Public Y 1000 
Security Systems 2003 

The Secretariat of Security Systems 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/13 (Thu) — 11/14 (Fri) Public Free 
HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE SHOW 
Maintenance Technology Integrated Center 
Tel: 03-5408-7723 Fax: 03-5408-7724 


11/15 (Sat - 11/16 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
DESIGN : FESTA VOL.18 

DESIGN - FESTA OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3479-1433 Fax: 03-3479-1498 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/20 (Thu) Trade X1000 
TOKYO BUSINESS SUMMIT 2003 
Secretariat of TOKYO BUSINESS SUMMIT 
Tel: 03-5652-1450 Fax: 03-5652-1544 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/21 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
TECHNO ROAD YAMAGATA 

Yamagata Public Corporation For The Development 
of Industry 

Tel: 023-647-0662 Fax: 023-647-0667 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/21 (Fri) Public Free 
INTERNATIONAL NEW TECHNOLOGY FAIR 2003 
THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-3222-7239 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/21 (Fri) 7rade/Public Free 
8th Japan International SAMPE Symposium & 
Exhibition 

THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-3222-7232 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/22 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 





2003 INTERNATIONAL ROBOT EXHIBITION 
THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 
Tel: 03-3222-7239 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/19 (Wed) — 11/22 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2003 Parts Feeder Exhibition 

THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-3222-7232 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


11/20 (Thu) - 11/23 (Sun) 7rade/Public Free 
2003 TOKYO INTERNATIONAL FIRE & SAFETY 
EXHIBITION 

Tokyo Big Sight Inc. 

Tel: 03-5530-1121 Fax: 03-5530-1222 


11/26 (Wed) — 11/28 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
The 5th International Exhibition and Conference 
for the Beverage Industries in Asia 

Beverage Japan, Inc. Asia Bev Management Office 
Tel: 03-3989-8707 Fax: 03-3989-8727 


11/26 (Wed) - 11/29 (Sat) Trade/Public Y1000 
International Interior Trend Show The 22nd 
JAPANTEX 2003 

Nippon Interior Fabrics Association 

Tel: 03-3433-4521 Fax: 03-3433-7860 


11/26 (Wed) — 11/29 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
International Furniture Fair Tokyo 2003 
international Development Association of the Furniture 
industry of Japan 

Tel: 03-5261-9401 Fax: 03-5261-9404 


11/30 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 103 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


12/3 (Wed) — 12/5 (Fri) 
JAPAN CREATION 2004 
Japan Creation Executive Committee 
Tel: 03-3661-7321 Fax: 03-3661-7333 


12/10 (Wed) - 12/11 (Thu) T7rade/Public ¥2000 
Bridal Industry Fair 

Bridal Industry Newspaper 

Tel: 03-5537-8531 Fax: 03-5537-8533 


12/11 (Thu) - 12/13 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
ECO-PRODUCTS 2003 

Secretariat of Eco-products 2003 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


12/14 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

World Hobby Festival Ariake 9 

SE Inc. 

Tel: 044-755-8898 Fax: 044-755-7530 


1/6(Tue) Public Free 


Trade/Public Y 1000 











ANTIQUE JAMBOREE OFFICE 
Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


1/14 (Wed) — 1/16 (Fri) Trade Free 
International Fashion Fair 

Secretariat of International Fashion Fair 
Tel: 03-3263-6032 Fax: 03-3263-7537 


1/18 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market 21 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market Office 
Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


1/21 (Wed) — 1/24 (Sat) Trade ¥5000 
INTERNATIONAL JEWELLERY TOKYO 2004 
Reed Exhibitions Japan Ltd. 

Tel: 03-3349-8503 Fax: 03-3344-2400 





1/25 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 104 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
33rd INTERNEPCON JAPAN 

INW Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
21st ELECTROTEST JAPAN 

ET Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
5th IC PACKAGING TECHNOLOGY EXPO 
ICP Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
5th PRINTED WIRING BOARDS EXPO 
PWB Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
5th ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS EXPO 
ELECON Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
4th FIBER OPTICS EXPO 

FOE Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/29 (Thu) — 1/31 (Sat) Guest Only ¥1000 
Inter MADex 

Exhibition Technologies, Inc 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 





New Year's Fire Review 2004 
Administration Section Administration Division 
Tokyo Fire Department 

Tel: 03-3212-2111 Fax: 03-3213-6094 


1/10 (Sat) - 1/12 (Mon) Public Y1000 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE 


The events schedule is based on 


information received from organizers. It is 


subject to change without notice. 


For more information, please contact the 


management office for each event. 
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Molecularyepresentation of 
anti-hyperlipidemic drug, hey used in 
the treatrapnt o&cardkffficular disease 


We Are the Makers of an 
Anti-hyperlipidemic Drug 


For over 100 years, we have dedicated ourselves to the research and clinical development of new 
and innovative therapies for the benefit of people the world over. As the originator of statin class 
lipid-lowering agents, and as the pioneer in long-term treatment of type 2 diabetes, we realize the 
importance of continuously working toward new discoveries. Recently, we have strengthened our 
global position with new interests in the United States. This new subsidiary allows us to integrate 
a comprehensive range of services and work toward our goal of a healthier future for all of us. 


www.sankyo.co.jp 


ma SAN KYO 


SANKYO CO., LTD. 3-5-1. Nihonbashi Honcho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103-8426, Japan 
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New Year ts the 

most important annual event 

lw Taito, and above all it is a time for 

traditiow—a time to experience the real, old Japan. As the old 

ient Schedule 2003-4 year ends and the new one starts, the Taito area gets caught up 

Sion Deities - — 17-19 ln a lively bustle of activity. Nakamise Street, Leading up to the 

Nakamise Street — p» Jan 1—mid-Jan famous Senso-ji T emple, has New Year decorations, and Hagoita 
ec5— Jan 31 Market is a riot of different colors. An essential part of the New _ 

Year festivities is a visit to a shrine or temple to pray for luck in 


Even 
t Schedule 2003-4 the coming year. You should try it for yourself! 


TA ITO TOK YO 
i , ` As part of th | 
tions c € celebra- a" 
On commemorating 400 years of the city s —— to — how Japan celebrates New Year, Tatto is the place i 
o visit this winter, | CON 
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being lit up i | 

at ie ic — * - 
—— l- night. This is the pagoda ^ These are the. Shichifukuji, the Seven Deities of Good Fortune. A popular New Year ° 
| > tradition is a tour of seven shrines and temples in Taito.to pray to each of these 


T s 
人 
Dent: ~ * ole " * 
| — deities to watch over you during the coming year. 
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WHEN YOU RE IN TOKYO 


COME: TAITO 


EXPERIENCE HISTORY... THEN WRITE YOUR OWN 





+ Ueno Station is the gateway to Taito. 60 minutes from Narita Airport by express on the Keisei Line. 


* Ueno Park is a short walk from Ueno Station. 
* Asakusa Station is three stops from Ueno Station on the Ginza subway line. 
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25 years ago players around the world battled the Space Invaders. 


Since then, Japanese games have grown in sophistication. 


Special Feature: Exploring Japan 
Japan used to have an image as an expensive travel destination where 
it was hard to find your way around. Not any more—it has never been 


easier to come and see all that Japan has to offer. 


Development: TICAD III 


The Third Tokyo International Conference on African Development 


seeks to find answers to the problems which continue to plague Africa. 


Prime Minister: Koizumi Attends APEC Meeting 
A look at Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi's recent schedule of 


international diplomacy. 


Interview: Yasushi Kosugi 
A leading Japanese expert on Islam, Kosugi looks at the part Japan 


could play in overcoming misunderstanding and mistrust of Islam. 
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CAPTURE THE 
HEART 


Yasujiro Ozu was born on December 12, 1903, and died the 
same day in 1963. Renowned for such original filming tech- 
niques as low-angle shooting, Ozu carved his own special 
niche in the history of Japanese cinematography. Even today, 
his works influence such directors as Wim Wenders and 
Hou Hsiao-hsien, and he holds a special place in the 
history of filmmaking. 
Discussions surrounding his cinemato- 
graphic and technical theories still abound 
among film professionals and critics, and 
many of these critiques have become clas- 
sics in their own right. The question re- 
mains, though—what made Ozu's films so 
popular? 
Film critic Sho Kida's answer is that they 
were simple and easy to understand. His early 
films aside, Ozu's works dealt mainly with the 
lives of family members. The main characters in his 
films were often ordinary Japanese office workers, and the 


narratives centered on their relationships with other members 


of the family. The films painstakingly captured the essence of 


the towns, the clothing, the eating habits, and so on of the pe- 
riod, and the stories unfolded with a gradual ease of pace. 


They featured no suspense and no action, but moved along 
gently, amply portraying the slow pace of life of the times. 

Ozu himself related in the September 1960 edition of the 
Japanese film magazine Kinema Jumpo, "No matter how 

much the world around us changes, such things as the tran- 

sient nature of life and human emotions remain es- 
sentially the same. People prefer a gentle pace 

of life, just plodding along from day to day." 
Ozu's films certainly reflect this point of 
view. They use the important ceremonial 
occasions of the family to show the lives 
of everyday people, the ups and downs 
they experience, the small and seemingly 
insignificant things that can have an un- 
expected impact on people's lives, and, 
above all, the gentle day-to-day rolling along 
of life. Any viewer of his films quickly recog- 
nizes the reality that Ozu was at pains to portray in 

his cinematographic depictions of life. 

Ozu was able to achieve this by means of his unorthodox 
filming techniques. His low-angle shooting has become al- 
most a byword for his technique, but his use of rhythm, his 
original scriptwriting, and his thorough direction of per- 





formances all came together to form the stylized pattern of 
his films, and contributed to his films maintaining the 
viewers' interest throughout, despite the apparently mun- 
dane storylines. 

Kida points out, however, that the major influence be- 
hind his decision to concentrate on the tedium of 
everyday life was the Second World War. A 
prime example of this may be seen in his 
1953 masterpiece, Tokyo Story, which tells 
the story of a young woman (played by 
Setsuko Hara) widowed by the war, and 
her relationship with the parents of her 
deceased husband (photo right). The 
story climaxes with the young woman 
breaking down in tears, and the gentle 
smile of her father-in-law (played by Chishu 
Ryu, an Ozu favorite) as he accepts her for her- 
self. The feelings the two share for the dead man, 
who was both husband and son, are surely based on Ozu's 
own wartime experiences—he fought for the Imperial Army 
on four separate occasions—and undoubtedly struck a 
chord with Japanese people who had lived through the age. 

Kida asserts that Ozu's films give a valuable insight into the 








socio-psychological history of the Japanese people, reflecting 


the rapid changes that occurred across pre-war, wartime, and 
post-war Japan. "There are no samurai warriors or geisha girls, 
and his films make no pretense at exotica. However, if you re- 
ally want to know about Japan and the Japanese people, 
then Ozu's films are highly recommended." 
During this centenary year, which also marks 
the 40th anniversary of his demise, Ozu's 
works still warrant high acclaim, with a 
number of public showings of his films 
and symposiums being held around the 
world. In addition, film director Hou 
Hsiao-hsien announced his plans to re- 
lease a film that commemorates the cen- 
tenary of Ozu's birth at a Commemorative 
International Symposium to be held on 
December 12 this year. The film will be enti- 
tled Kafei Shi Guang, and Hou Hsiao-hsien per- 
sonally directed it and wrote the screenplay. 
At the same time as having a reputation for being the most 
Japanese of Japanese film directors, Yasujiro Ozu still com- 
mands great respect from the international film world as a 


giant of cinematography. — TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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The Space Invaders first appeared 25 years ago 
How has Japan's video game industry grown since then? 





The Tokyo Game Show, held in September this year, 
featured exhibits of video game software, develop- 
ment tools and other products made by 111 compa- 
nies, organizations, and educational institutions from 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan, the United States, and other 


areas of the world. The show's primary focus this year 


was on the latest video games that can be played on- 


line or on mobile phones 





she first game in the world to be played while viewing a TV home use. This was the Family Computer, soon abbreviated to 
i screen was Pong, developed by the American company “Famicom,” which was released by Nintendo in 1983. The 
Atari. Pong, which was released in 1972, was the original “ten- Famicom brought the excitement of video games from arcades 
nis” game—players maneuvered short white strips, which and coffee shops into the players’ own homes. It also created a 
acted as rackets, to volley a ball across the screen. By modern whole new market in software for games to be played at home, 
standards it was extremely simple, but it was revolutionary at spawning many new game software companies keen to get a 
the time. Pong was imported into Japan, where many imita- piece of the action. Nintendo also found itself with competi- 
tion video games were developed and sold. tors in the console market as other companies introduced new 
From around 1975 Japanese companies began to develop hardware boasting higher performance. 
video games inspired by their own original ideas, rather than The original Famicom had a processing speed of just 8 bits. 
relying on models from overseas. The game market was still This was the industry standard until 1990, when the Super 
dominated by the US until 1978, when Japanese game manu- Famicom arrived with a processing speed of 16 bits. In 1994 
facturer Taito released a groundbreaking new product that speed was boosted to 32 bits, and the first consoles to feature 
went on to be an overwhelming success—Space Invaders. 32-bit processing were the PlayStation from Sony Computer 
Space Invaders is a shooting game; the player fires missiles Entertainment, Inc., and the Saturn from Sega Enterprises, 
to shoot down invaders that gradually descend from the top Ltd. Nintendo followed these machines in 1996 with the 
of the screen in waves of 55 at a time. The invaders fire back, Nintendo 64, running at a speed of 64 bits, and Sega followed 
and to avoid being hit the player hides in the shadow of the again in 1998 with the launch of its 128-bit Dreamcast system. 
missile battery. As the game progresses, the battery gets [n 2000 Sony brought out the 128-bit PlayStation 2. This flurry 
smaller and the invaders come down more quickly. of new, high-performance offerings in the home console mar- 
“The game had thrilling action, something no other games ket stimulated strong growth in game software, and the new 
of the time had,” says Sumire Ueda, chief researcher at Digital generation of games featured greater realism and a wider 
Media Research, Ltd. “The little invader characters on the range of subject matter. In the 25 years since the arrival of the 
screen also had a strong impact, and huge numbers of players Space Invaders, Japanese manufacturers in the video game in- 
were caught up in the challenge to fight them off. The popu- dustry have taken their markets at home and abroad by storm. 
larity of Space Invaders swept across the country, and video “The next area of growth for the industry will probably be 
games replaced slot machines as the main source of enter- on-line video games, where players at remote locations can 
tainment at arcades.” The wave of popularity that started in play each other over digital communication networks,” says 
Japan spread to other countries. At that time, a game for use Ueda. “At the same time, video games may also have effec- 
in entertainment arcades was considered a hit if it sold 1,000 tive roles to play in such areas as company training pro- 
units; sales of Space Invaders topped 300,000 units in Japan grams and education.” 
and 60,000 units overseas. Video games have already established themselves as a 
The next epoch-making transformation in Japan’s video facet of the culture of modern Japan, and they look set to 


game industry was the development of the game console for continue their remarkable growth. -MASAKI YAMADA 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


apan has so much to offer. Like a multi-faceted prism, whichever way you look at it there is 


something fresh and exciting. There is the still-vibrant ancient culture of Kyoto, while the modern 


capital of Tokyo has the very latest in international fashion, cuisine, and design. Traditional lifestyles. 


unchanged for centuries, exist in harmony with unbounded nature in Hokkaido and Okinawa. Whatever 


their interests, Japan has something to appeal to each and every visitor. 





Autumn colors the gardens at 
Shisendo Temple in Kyoto, offering 
the visitor a taste of traditional 
Japan. Any number of elegant old 
temples like this one can be found 


in Kyoto. Contemplating the 


gardens from within the temple, 


time seems to stand still. 
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Row upon row of gleaming 
golden Buddha statues await the 
visitor to the inner sanctum of 
Sanjusan-gendo hall in Rengeoin 
Temple. All told, there are 1,001 
images. This bodhisattva is a deity 
of mercy who has 1,000 arms, 
and 1,000 eyes on each palm. 

A visitor to the temple can gain 

a sense of the mysteries of 


Buddhism. 
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ve been living in Kyoto for about 30 years now, and 
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my fascination with the city began even before then. 

When I was small, my friend's father often traveled 
to Asia on business. He used to return home with 
lengths of silk for his daughters and he'd tell us tales of 
his adventures abroad. "People there take their shoes 
off when they go inside their homes. They sit on the 
floor, not on chairs," I remember him telling us. Later, 
I came across a photo-essay in Life magazine about an 
American living in Kyoto. I was enchanted with the 
pictures of the old wooden houses, and I decided that I 
too wanted to live in Kyoto. 

After graduating from university in Pennsylvania, 
I joined the Peace Corps. I spent my volunteer assign- 
ment in the Republic of Korea. I knew that I would 
come to live in Japan afterward to broaden my expe- 
rience abroad by living in another Asian culture. 

It was January when I first visited Kyoto, and the 
snowy season had just begun. I will never forget how, 
as I walked through the city, I found brilliant red 
camellias blooming amidst the white snow. It was 


such a miraculous sight! Kyoto had me in its spell, 
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and I decided I would have to stay longer. Plants and 
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flowers flourish year-round in Kyoto. Even in the 
middle of winter, you can enjoy flowers like camellias 
and sasanquas. 

Kyoto is notable for the diversity of nature right in 
the middle of town. The city is criss-crossed by the 
Kamo, the Uji, the Katsura and the Takano Rivers. 
Riverside paths provide the perfect place for taking a 
walk, and sometimes there are benches to rest on. At 
times you can see the flash of a carp or some other fish 
in the water. Egrets and kingfishers live by the rivers. 

Kyoto has 17 UNESCO World Heritage Sites, and is 
home to countless shrines and temples. There is so 
much to choose from, but for first-time visitors I'd 
recommend a walking tour through the Higashiyama 
district. Start with Kiyomizu-dera Temple, then walk 
along Ninenzaka and Sannenzaka, and finish up at 
Yasaka Shrine. Along the way there are plenty of 
shops selling ceramics and other interesting things. 
The Higashiyama area certainly doesn't let a visitor 
get bored. And if you're up to it, you can always con- 


tinue on to Heian Jingu shrine. 


ii Family Residence in Kyoto retains an air of the 
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Below: The gate at Nanzenji Temple is one of three famous 


throughout Japan for their magnificence 
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Its towering presence invites a Sense ot awe 


Right: This flagstone alleyway leads back to Umemura, a 


tonal Japanese cuisine 


I think a tour of the Ohara area, a little further 
north, would be interesting for a second or third visit 
to Kyoto. And a dip in the hot spring baths at Kibune 
or Kurama is another option. 

I think that if anything is lacking in Kyoto in terms 
of tourism, it’s information. Certainly, if you visit a 
temple or shrine, there will be signs in English listing 
when the edifice was first built, when it burned down, 
when it was rebuilt, and so on. But I don't think that's 
necessarily what a visitor from another country is in- 
terested in finding out. Japanese visitors take shoji 
screens and wooden lattices for granted, but even 
these simple items are new and unusual for a foreign 
visitor. And why are some doors painted? Why aren't 
shoes worn inside? These are just a few of the ques- 
tions that come to mind for a visitor new to Japan. 

I put together a guidebook that answers the sim- 
ple questions many foreign visitors have. The book is 
called Exploring Kyoto. It includes more than infor- 
mation on famous sites every tourist is sure to visit: 
it also shares less common information, such as 


where historically and architecturally significant 


buildings can still be found in Kyoto. I drew up about 
30 different itineraries for touring the city. The book 
is designed to help a visitor explore each and every 
corner of the city. 

Some time ago, the mother of a friend of mine 
came to visit, and I took her to see Daitoku-ji Temple. 
On our way, she spotted an inconspicuous sembei 
(rice cracker) shop so small I hadn't even paid it any 
attention. She gazed in the window, quite intrigued. 
"What in the world is sembei?" After explaining what 
the little rice crackers were, I started off again. But it 
wasn't long before she had stopped again, this time in 
front of a household goods shop. She looked at the 
items on display. Just the everyday street scene held 
her fascinated. Certainly, visiting temples and shrines 
is one way to tour a city, but I think my friend's 
mother's interest in how other people live their daily 
lives is perhaps the truest approach to "exploring." 

Kyoto never runs out of ways to fascinate—no 


matter how long you explore. 
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JUDITH CLANCY is from New Jersey, 
USA, and she first came to Japan in 
1970. She spent six years compiling 
her guidebook Exploring Kyoto, which 
was published in 1998. She is an 
English instructor at Otani University, 
and as a member of Kyoto Mitate 
International, she works to preserve 
the traditional Kyoto cityscape. 
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Dusk seen from 270 meters 
above sea level shows that even 
Tokyo, overflowing with power 
and dynamism during the day, 
has a softer side to show. This 
glimpse of a gentler city is seen 
from the Tokyo Sky Deck, atop 
the Roppongi Hills Mori Tower 
in the Roppongi district of 
Minato Ward. 





Above: Tokyo Disneyland opened in 1983, and is celebrating its 20th anniversary this 


year. Along with sister park Tokyo DisneySea, the park has become a Major tourist 


destination. Both theme parks are located in the Maihama district of Urayasu City, 


Chiba Prefecture. 


Right: This restaurant is part of a canyon-themed shopping mall. The sharply modern 


design creates an open, cheerful space. Named the West Walk, this corridor links the 


Roppongi Hills Mori Tower and the Grand Hyatt Tokyo in Roppongi, Minato Ward 


‘Refined and 
sophisticated 
—thats what 
I like about 
lokyo. 


-HU QIAN 


or someone like me, born and raised in 

Shanghai, Tokyo is a city with lots of hills. 

Shanghai lies on a flat plain near the mouth of 
the Yangtze River, and there simply aren't any hills to 
speak of. Compared to my flat hometown, Tokyo is a 
very hilly place. In fact, when I first came to Japan, 
every bicycle trip up and down those Tokyo hills 
seemed like a difficult expedition. 

However, I began to see things differently after liv- 
ing in Tokyo for about a year. The hills of the city 
provided subtle divisions for different districts. I 
came to see how the city of Tokyo wraps itself neatly 
around its slopes and hillsides. The former obstacle 
of hills became one of my new city's main attrac- 
tions. Oddly enough, these days the flatness of 
Shanghai seems almost boring to me. 

I first decided to come to Japan when I was study- 
ing architecture at university in China. Japanese stu- 
dents studying at my university showed me photos of 
the work of Tadao Ando, Fumihiko Maki, and other 
Japanese architects. I was really impressed by their 


creations. I wanted to learn more, so I decided to 
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come and study architecture in Japan. After graduat- 
ing from university, l've been working in the studio 
of Arata Isozaki and Associates. 

Tokyo is an ideal environment for keeping up 
with the latest developments in modern architec- 
tural design. Innovative new buildings are con- 
stantly under construction around the city. 
Internationally recognized Japanese architects and 
renowned architects from all over the world are 
busily creating the ever-changing face of Tokyo. This 
stimulating atmosphere is almost like a world expo- 
sition on modern architecture. 

Of course, some might see Tokyo differently. For 
example, the rate of change in Tokyo is breathtak- 
ing. Tokyo glitters with the shine of new buildings, 
but few old buildings remain. Some might complain 
that Tokyo lacks the depth of an accumulated 
urban history. 

Certainly, the fires of natural disaster and war dev- 
astated Tokyo's architectural infrastructure twice in 
less than 100 years. The reconstruction efforts follow- 


ing these events could hardly be called well-organized. 


Right: It may look like a scene from a science-fiction movie, but this ıs today S 
Tokyo. The tall building on the right is the corporate headquarters for Fuji 
Television, located in Daiba, Minato Ward. An observatory in the central 


sphere has a view of Tokyo Bay and Rainbow Bridge 


Below: Old Edo is still alive in Asakusa, Taito Ward, which retains the atmos- 


phere of Tokyo's old downtown area. Visitors come from both home and 
abroad, seeking a taste of how the city used to be. Here, people mingle near 


Senso}! Temple. 
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A casual look at Tokyo may give more than a few peo- 
ple the impression of jumbled confusion. 

However, a city exists as a place for people to live, 
and an environment in which people live will reflect 
their daily activities and their very presence. I see the 
jumble of Tokyo as evidence of the energy and vitality 
of the city's residents. In this way, Tokyo is a prime 
example of what you might call "Asian urban charac- 
ter," also seen in cities like Hong Kong or Bangkok. 

Still, Tokyo differs from other Asian cities—from 
any other city in the world, in fact—in its refined so- 
phistication. Its facilities are without question ad- 
vanced. But it is Tokyo's human factor, particularly 
in terms of the quality of service, that truly excels. 
Whether shopping, eating out, or staying at a hotel or 
traditional inn, one is guaranteed considerate, atten- 
tive service. These days, I find that I especially appre- 
ciate the high level of Japanese service when I travel 
outside of Japan. 

The high quality of the service in Japan is due in 
large part, I think, to the attitude of the Japanese 


people that any job worth doing is worth doing well. 
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The same can be said for the Japanese approach to 
architecture. Although today's modern architectural 
designs are rooted in a generally European tradition, 
Japanese architects are rated highly worldwide. I 
think the Japanese emphasis on attention to detail in 
completing any complicated project has helped cre- 
ate architectural works that can be called Japanese 
originals. Refined, sophisticated—that's what I like 
about Tokyo. 

People from other countries tend to have a one- 
sided impression of Tokyo as an economic metropo- 
lis. But Tokyo is truly a kitchen for the world, with 
ethnic foods ranging from Japanese and French to 
Italian, Chinese, and more. Here again, the quality is 
superb. And when it comes to fashion, the world has 
come to Tokyo. A city like this is exceptional. 

I think Tokyo is a city that deserves at least one 
visit. You too should explore this wonderland of 
urban originality and experience its sophisticated 
service for yourself. 


TADAHIRO OHKOSH 
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HU QIAN was born in 1968 ii 


Shanghai, China, and came to 
in 1990. After graduating from 
Waseda University she joined . 
Isozaki & Associates in 1998. F 
lives in Shibuya Ward, Tokyo. 


The town of Biei in Hokkaido 
captures the hearts of many a 
visitor with its natural beauty, 
which shifts and changes 


throughout the year. Layer upon 


layer of hills slip back into the 


distance. Summertime brings the 
gold of wheat, the white of potati 
blossoms, and the green of beet 
plants to cover the hillsides in a 
patchwork of natural hues. This 
photo of early winter shows a 
different, monochromatic beauty 
when a light dusting of snow 


covers the land. 








A beautiful 
environment, 
a traditional 
lifestyle— 
these are the 
attractions 


of Japan. 


一 KEVIN SHORT 


first came to Japan in 1972, when I spent two years 

in Hokkaido researching the fishing rights system. 

Later I moved here, to Inzai City in Chiba 
Prefecture. At first, I figured I would head back to the 
United States as soon as I finished my research and 
drafted my thesis paper. As it turned out, however, I 
ended up staying in Japan. This was the first foreign 
country I had ever been to, so my experience in Japan 
was my very first contact with a foreign culture. The 
differences were quite stimulating, and it wasn't long 
before I discovered I had come to really love Japan. | 
was especially interested in how the lifestyles of peo- 
ple in rural Japan are so well-adapted to their natural 
environment. 

l've visited each and every one of Japan's 47 prefec- 
tures. Japan may not have a vast land area, but it's 
very long from north to south. As a result, there is a 
truly dynamic difference in the natural environments 
from northernmost Hokkaido to southernmost 
Okinawa. In Hokkaido, you can see ice floes on the 
Sea of Okhotsk and expansive snowscapes that bring 
to mind the Alaskan wilderness. If you go to the 


other end of the country, you can see coral reef: 
mangrove thickets in Okinawa. There really a 
very many countries in the world with such a ric. 
riety of environments. 

Still, while the natural landscapes of Japar 
genuinely lovely, and display a different beau! 
each of four distinct seasons, they do seem to lc 
little in terms of scale as seen by America 
Canadian eyes. From my point of view, the at 
tion of Japan is not limited to its natural be: 
Rather, what I find particularly compelling is the 
ditional way of life within that environment that 
persisted intact over hundreds of years. By obser 
the people who live in rural Japan, you can acti 
see how the knowledge and understanding— 
might even say philosophy—of people who lix 
harmony with their environment has been passe 
unbroken across the generations. This makes J: 
a fascinating place to visit 

Outstanding examples of traditional lifestyle 
one with the environment can be seen in 


Shirakami-sanchi mountainous region in Akita 
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Aomori prefectures, or Shirakawa-go Village in Gifu 
Prefecture, which are both listed as UNESCO World 
Heritage Sites. Even today, the traditional way of life 
unique to these locales is very much alive and well. 
Also, Japan's native religious tradition, which reveres 
natural entities, is unique. The same spiritual tradi- 
tion doesn't really exist in the Americas or Europe. I 
think that many visitors from abroad would be very 
interested in uniquely Japanese experiences like tra- 
ditional rural lifestyles or traditional culture. 
Unfortunately, as it stands right now, there really 
aren't any tours that allow visitors to experience 
these fascinating aspects of Japan. Tours designed 
for foreign visitors, and even those aimed at Japanese 
tourists, are usually nothing more than bus tours 
that zip by highlights of scenic or historic interest. 
Probably most Japanese living in rural villages dont 
realize the unique attraction of the life they lead as 
they go about their daily business. Japan is reportedly 
the Asian country with the fewest visitors from other 
countries. I think one reason for this is that the 


Japanese themselves are unaware of the genuine at- 


tractiveness of their own country. Therefore, interna- 
tional tourism promotion efforts don't advertise the 
seemingly commonplace features of Japan, which 
would appeal to overseas visitors. 

In the eastern United States and in the United 
Kingdom there has recently been something of a 
boom in what's known as "country walking." 
Country walking is really just walking at an easy 
pace through rural countryside and enjoying a look 
at how local people live. I think foreign visitors 
would probably be very interested in country walk- 
ing in Japan. The Japanese countryside is very sce- 
nic, and by enjoving a pleasant walk in an attractive 
setting, visitors could also have a glimpse of how 
local residents’ lifestyles have managed to preserve 
the rich natural resources over the years. 

Rural areas in Japan enjoy both environmental di- 
versity and a diversity of lifestyles. Perhaps the 
biggest attraction in touring Japan is in discovering 


where these two diversities meet. 





Far left: The Yaeyama Islands mark the 


southernmost boundary of Japan. To the 
southwest of the main island in this group 
Ishigaki Island, lies tiny Taketomi Island, 
which has a circumference of just nine kilc 
meters. Taketomi Island is thickly blankete 
with luxuriant jungle. Its coastline is dotte 
with brilliant white sand beaches. The enti 
island of Taketomi has been designated a 
Preserve of Important Traditional Building 
and its coral-decorated stone walls and rei 
tiled roofs remind one of Okinawa in year 
long past. Even the ox-cart for tourists loo 
right at home, at one with its subtropical 
surroundings. 


Left: The village of Shirakawa-go, with its 
Gassho-style houses, was listed as a 
UNESCO World Heritage Site in 1995. The 
term "Gassho-style" refers to the steeply 
pitched roofs, made with wooden rafters 
and thickly thatched, which are designed 
withstand the area's heavy winter snowfal 
More than simple historical relics, these 
Gassho-style houses are still used as living 
quarters for local residents. Today, very fe 
traditional homes like these still remain in 
Japan. Visits to villages with Gassho-style 
homes are becoming a popular choice fo 
an alternative look at "unexplored" Japan 





was born in 1949, 
in New York. He earned his Ph.D. at 
Stanford University in 1991, and is 
now a professor in the Department of 


Environmental Information at 

Tokyo Joho University. Short has pub- 
lished numerous articles on natural 
history, and is active in environmental 
education. He lives in Inzai City, Chiba 
Prefecture. 
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If you are planning to do some sightseeing in Japan, you might 
find the following information useful before you leave. 


Web Guides for 
People Planning 
Sightseeing Trips 
to Japan 
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The website of the Japan National 
Tourist Organization (JNTO) 
http://www.jnto.go.jp/ is an indis- 
pensable source of information 
for travelers contemplating a trip 
to Japan. It is a comprehensive 
sightseeing portal site that cov- 
ers a broad range of information 
about travel in Japan; from basic 
facts on climate, immigration 
procedures, currency and the like, 
to how to get around, where to 
stay, where to eat, cultural 
insights, and events. The Japan 
Now page provides information 
on recommended places to go or 
things to do to enjoy the particu- 
lar season you happen to be in 
during your visit. 

Information on the JNTO site 
is given in Chinese (simplified 
and traditional), English, French, 
German and Korean. Last year, 


the site accommodated over 20 


million visitors. 





Another useful site to visit is 
that of the Visit Japan 
Campaign at http://www.vjc.jp/ 
This site provides information 
about the campaign and various 


tours to Japan. 
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Welcome Cards 
Offer Great Benefits 


The Welcome Card system was 





designed to provide internation- 





al travelers to Japan with an 





easy, affordable way to visit the 





country. By simply showing the 





card, travelers receive special 





services and discounts at desig- 





nated accommodation, restau- 





rants, museums, art galleries, 





souvenir shops, sightseeing 





attractions, and transportation 





facilities. 





This system started in 1997 as 





a project to attract 





more foreign 
tourists to 

Japan. As of 
March 2003, 

Welcome 











Cards are 
available for 11 re- 
gions around the country, in- 
cluding Hokkaido, Aomori 
| Prefecture, Narita City in Chiba 
Prefecture, Tokyo, and the Mt. 
Fuji-Hakone-Izu region. 
Overseas travelers can obtain 
Welcome Cards at Tourist 
Information Centers (TICs) op- 
erated by the Japan National 
Tourist Organization (JNTO) 


and at the Tourist Information 





counters at New Tokyo 
| International Airport in Narita 
and at Kansai International 
Airport serving the Osaka area. 
For more details on the vari- 
ous services and how to obtain a 
Welcome Card, please visit the 
JNTO website. This information 
is provided in Chinese (simpli- 
fied and traditional), English, 
French, German, and Korean. 


http:/www. jnto.go.jp/ 


Experience 
an Authentic 
Japanese Inn 


The Japanese Inn Group is a 
group of traditional Japanese inns 
(ryokan in Japanese), which gives 
a special welcome to foreign 
guests. There are 80 different inns 
in the group, whose motto is 
“Hospitality and Economy.” 

One member of the group is 
the Sawanoya Ryokan. It is in the 
Yanaka neighborhood of Tokyo's 
Taito Ward, an area which re- 
tains much of the flavor and at- 
mosphere of a Japan from a 
bygone age. The Sawanoya 
Ryokan has 12 Japanese-style 
guest rooms, with such typical 
Japanese features as tatami mats 
and shoji (paper sliding doors). 
90% of guests are from overseas, 

and the inn has received some 

100,000 guests from 80 differ- 

ent countries. 

Even though innkeeper Isao 
Sawa doesn't speak much English, 
what impresses guests most is his 


warmhearted hospitality—he is 


always ready with a cheery greet- 





ing for guests who arrive back at 
the inn after a hard day's sightsee- 
ing, and always on hand with use- 
ful information about local 
festivals, firework displays, or any 
other local events. Sawa's hospi- 
tality and long experience in re- 
ceiving overseas guests have even 
earned him a commendation from 
the Japanese government as an of- 
ficial "Charisma Ambassador of 
Tourism." 

The Japanese Inn Group has 
information on similar accommo- 
dation around the country. Many 
of the inns are located in attrac- 
tive rural settings, away from the 
usual tourist destinations. All 
inns offer reasonable rates, and 
take pains to make travelers from 
abroad feel at home. They offer a 
trouble-free way for visitors from 
abroad to enjoy a truly "Japanese" 
experience. 


Japanese Inn Group Head Office 
c/o Ryokan Asakusa Shigetsu 
Nishi-Asakusa 1-31-11, Taito-ku 
Tokyo 111-0032 
http://www.jpinn.com 
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Two guests from 
Sydney, Australia on 
their first visit to Japan. 
They chose the 
Sawanoya Ryokan 
based on the recom- 
mendation of a well- 
known travel writer. 
They were full of 
praise for the 
Sawanoya: "The family 
atmosphere is won- 
derful, so different 
from large, impersonal 
city center hotels." 


Freedom on Japan's 
Rail System! 


The Japan Rail Pass is a special 
ticket available only to overseas 
travelers coming to Japan as 
temporary visitors. This pass 
allows the traveler to venture 
freely anywhere in the country 
on train, bus, and ferry net- 
works operated by the Japan 
Railways (JR) Group, including 
the shinkansen "bullet" trains 
(except the super-high-speed 
Nozomi trains). 

Two classes of Japan Rail 
Pass are available: Green (1st 
class) and Ordinary (2nd class). 
Both types of tickets can be 
used for a period of 7, 14, or 21 
days. Special fares for children 
are also available. The number 
of Japan Rail Passes issued each 
year has been growing steadily, 
with a total of 170,000 passes is- 
sued in fiscal 2001 and 191,000 
in fiscal 2002. The Japan Rail 
Pass is becoming a popular way 
to see Japan. 

Travelers 
planning a trip 
to Japan 
should keep 
in mind that 
the Japan 
Rail Pass 
is not 
available 
for purchase in 
Japan; an Exchange Order must 
first be purchased before arriv- 
ing in the country. The Exchange 
Order is then traded in for the 
Japan Rail Pass at designated JR 
locations following arrival. 

Further details can be found 
at the website given below. 
[Information here is available in 
Chinese (simplified and tradi- 
tional), English, French, 
German, and Korean. 


http;//www.japanrailpass.net/ 









activities to attract tourists, and is 











A campaign to attract tourists to 
Japan began in April of this year, with the 
aim of increasing the number of international visitors to 10 million by 
2010. The theme of the campaign is the hospitality of the Japanese, as 
shown by the catchphrase “Yokoso! Japan" (Welcome to Japan). 

As part of the campaign, market surveys will be carried out in the 
Republic of Korea, Taiwan, the United States, China and Hong Kong, 
which are the major markets for tourism to Japan. The surveys will be 
followed by PR campaigns showing the attractions Japan has to offer, 
and the promotion of tourist packages to Japan. 

The Visit Japan Campaign is being led by Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi. At the Second Meeting of the Council of Related Ministers for 
the Realization of Japan as a Country Built on Tourism, held at the 
Prime Minister's Official Residence on July 31 (photo), it was an- 
nounced that he will appear in a commercial to promote Japan as a 
tourist destination. The commercial will be shown in the Republic of 
Korea, Taiwan, the United States, China and Hong Kong. 


Attracting Overseas 
Tourists 


The Japan National Tourism 
Organization (JNTO) is the lead- 
ing national institution involved 

in the promotion of foreign tourists 


to Japan. JNTO carries out various 


playing a central role in the current Visit Japan Campaign. As part of this 
campaign, JNTO co-organized the 2003 Inbound Travel Mart this 
October, inviting leading overseas tour operators to discuss a variety of 
industry-related issues directly with their Japanese counterparts. 85 peo- 
ple from 15 different countries and regions were invited to the event, 
which was held in Yokohama City, Kanagawa Prefecture. The Japan Booth 
was particularly popular, and tour operators flocked eagerly to the booth 
with a view to putting together attractive package tours to Japan. 

Tourist Information Centers are the focal point for the overseas pro- 
motion of tourism to Japan, and this year JNTO 
is set to open a new office in Shanghai. This con- 
stitutes JNTO's second Chinese office, following 
on from the establishment of its Beijing of- 
fice, and reflecting the heightened interest in 
China toward tourism to Japan. These of- 
fices work closely with the local media, hold 
introductory meetings, and create further oppor- 


tunities to promote tourism to Japan. 
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Aichi Prefecture to 
Hold 2005 World 
Exposition 


The first World Expo of the 21st 
century, 2005 World Exposition, 
Aichi, Japan, will be held from 
March 25 to September 25, 
2005, in Aichi Prefecture, locat- 
ed close to the geographical 
center of Japan. 

The theme of this expo is 
"Nature's Wisdom." As the global 
debate on environmental prob- 
lems continues to heat up, Expo 
2005 Aichi wishes to demonstrate 
how an event of this scale can be 
held in an environmentally re- 
sponsible manner. 

As of September 24, 118 coun- 
tries and 8 international organi- 
zations have formally announced 
their plans to participate. These 
Official Participants, along with 
corporate, volunteer, and other 
groups, will set up pavilions that 
feature a rich variety of exhibits 
harnessing state-of-the-art tech- 
nologies. The greatest attractions 
of Expo 2005 Aichi will center on 
visions of the near future involv- 
ing next-generation robots, su- 
perconductive linear motor cars, 
futuristic automobiles incorpo- 
rating the latest automobile tech- 
nologies, and many others. 

The new Central Japan 
International Airport in 
Tokoname City, Aichi Prefecture, 
will open just in time to welcome 
the first overseas visitors to Expo 
2005 Aichi. The construction of 
other modes of transport to the 


Expo is proceeding at a rapid 
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TOKYO INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 


Africa is plagued with problems, including conflict, refugees, poverty and HIV/AIDS. Despite an abundance of human 
and natural resources, development continues to lag. From September 29 to October 1, Japan hosted the Third Tokyo 
International Conference on African Development (TICAD III), bringing together delegates from African nations and 


other members of the international community. 


n recent years, Japan has been actively involved in seeking solutions to the 

problems faced by African nations, and the centerpiece of this involvement 

has been the Tokyo International Conference on African Development 

(TICAD). Based on the proposals and initiatives of the Japanese govern- 
ment, the TICAD Conferences have provided a forum for comprehensive dis- 
cussions on African development, and have played a major role in focusing 
the attention of the international community. 

In the early 1990s when the TICAD process began, the interest of the inter- 
national community in African af- 
fairs was very much on the wane 
due to such factors as donor fatigue 
and the recent ending of the pro- 
tracted Cold War. The Japanese gov- 
ernment of the time was convinced 
that if the problems of Africa re- 
mained unsolved the international 
community as a whole could not 
prosper, and TICAD | was held in 
1993, followed by TICAD II in 1998. 
Through the success of these two 
conferences Japan was able to refo- 
cus the eyes of the international 
community toward Africa. 

The TICAD Conferences have 
been praised for firmly establishing 
a basic philosophy for African devel- 
opment. Specifically, the confer- 
ences have advocated ownership by 
individual African nations and partnerships with the international community. 
This philosophy for development has crept into the consciousness of the in- 
ternational community-induding the African nations themselves—and it was 
influential in the birth of NEPAD (The New Partnership for Africa's 
Development), a comprehensive framework for development based on 
African ownership. 

In addition, Japan is of the opinion that the developmental experiences of 
Asian countries would be a useful model for African development to emulate, 
and is working toward making TICAD also function as a framework for the 
promotion of a "south-south," or "Asia-Africa," cooperation. 





Above left: Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi made a keynote speech at TICAD Ill. 

Above right: During her presentation to the main conference, Sadako Ogata, President of 
Japan International Cooperation Agency (JICA), emphasized human security in the develop- 
ment of Africa, This concept was included in the TICAD Tenth Anniversary Declaration. 


TICAD III marked 10 years since the beginning of the TICAD process. The 
conference was attended by delegates from 89 different nations, including 
many from Africa, with 29 Heads of State and Government present. There 
were also representatives of 47 regional and international organizations. In 
all, this international conference attracted over 1,000 participants, which is un- 
paralleled in the diplomatic history of Japan. 

Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi addressed the plenary with a keynote 
speech, in which he outlined the three pillars that comprise Japan’s initiative 
for assistance to Africa: human- 
centered development, poverty re- 
duction through economic growth, 
and the consolidation of peace. These 
three pillars also correspond to the 
priority objectives laid out by NEPAD. 

Prime Minister Koizumi also an- 
nounced that over the next five 
years Japan aims to extend grant aid 
assistance totaling US$1 billion for 
areas such as health and medical 
care, as well as education, water and 
food assistance. In order to promote 
investment in Africa by Japanese 
companies, Koizumi also promised 
to establish overseas investment 
loans totaling US$300 million, and 
to cancel yen-loan debts totaling 
USS3 billion. 

Over the three days of the con- 
ference, delegates from the various countries held wide-ranging discussions 
and reached broad consensus on the main themes of consolidation of inter- 
national support for NEPAD, and expansion of new partnerships. 

The conference concluded with the TICAD Tenth Anniversary Declaration, 
which defined the future direction of the TICAD process, and a Summary by 
the Chair which provided a synopsis of the results of the various discussions. 
This year's TICAD Conference followed closely on the heels of such impor- 
tant developments as the founding of NEPAD in 2001, and the inauguration 
of the African Union in 2002; it closed by suggesting various possibilities for 
the future. 
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— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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his year, TICAD celebrates its tenth anniversary. At the time of the inau- 

gural conference (TICAD I), Japan had very few specific ideas on how to 

effectively help alleviate poverty in Africa or assist in economic growth. 

However, over the past decade, much knowledge has been accumu- 
lated and the difficulties surrounding economic support to Africa are now 
clearly recognized. | think it's safe to say that we have more concrete propos- 
als to offer Africa this time around. 

In recent times, whenever G8 Summits have been convened, it has be- 
come common practice to invite heads of state from African nations to dis- 
cuss problems involving Africa. Japan is proud of the fact that this practice 
began with the Okinawa Summit, which was held in 2000. Since 9/11, the US 
has shown a firm commitment to tackling the problem of poverty in Africa 
with a view to combating international terrorism. With such international 
focus being placed on Africa, TICAD III has attracted far more global attention 
than past conferences. 

In recent years, the US, the UK, France and Japan have all recognized that 
the low rate of development in Africa is rooted in its severe agricultural prob- 
lems. Around 70% of the population of Africa is involved in agriculture in 
some way or other, but the majority of these people live below the poverty 
line. Africa's lack of technology means that there has been no substantial rise 
in agricultural production, and yet the population continues to rise all 
the time; the result is that poverty is becoming even more widespread. Since 
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"The low rate of Africa's development is rooted 
in its agricultural problems." 


KATSUMI HIRANO 
Director, Africa Studies Group, Institute of Developing Economies 


the 1980s the African economy has not just failed to grow, it has actually 
declined. 

Until now, measures to counteract poverty have focused heavily on such 
social policies as cancellation of heavy debts. However, Japan's support poli- 
cles are centered on the notion that in the long term poverty cannot be suc- 
cessfully alleviated without economic growth. Japan places great importance 
on technological support in the belief that this can help countries achieve 
growth. 

Among the recent initiatives, expectations are particularly high for the New 
Rice for Africa (NERICA) scheme currently being undertaken by Japan and 
other members of the international community. Utilizing a cross between 
African and Asian rice which is suited to the African climate and environment 
and gives a high yield, the scheme holds great potential to improve the food 
Situation in Africa. 

Japan had its own agricultural revolution many eons ago. What we need 
now Is to work for a “south-south,” or "Asia-Africa," cooperative framework in 
agriculture by searching for experts from Asian countries with advanced agri- 
cultural technology, and dispatching them to Africa with funds raised by 
Japan. It would be narrow-minded and unhelpful to think that because Japan 
will be funding these support projects it should necessarily be Japanese ex- 
perts who are sent to countries with serious development problems. 

— COMPILED FROM AN INTERVIEW BY SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


t TICAD III there were probably many delegates who were wondering, 

why is it currently Africa? But looking back over the history of the con- 

tinent, Africa has been of great interest to Western nations since 

around the 17th century. It was much sought after for the wealth 

of natural resources it yielded and as a market for finished products; through 

to the 20th century, Africa was subjected to colonization. From the 1960s 

many African nations gained independence, but even today their former 

colonial rulers make sure that they maintain a presence through such means 
as development aid packages. Interest in Africa continues unabated. 

In the current post-9/11 period, interest in Africa has reached even greater 
heights, but for very different reasons. Currently, groups not affiliated to na- 
tion-states are posing a grave threat to the US and other major powers. This 
is the age of global terrorism. In such poverty-stricken and underdeveloped 
regions as Africa, it is fairly easy to whip people up into a frenzy and mobilize 
them to engage in violent terrorist activities. This is why it is essential to in- 
volve the whole of the international community, including Japan, in the prob- 
lems confronting Africa. The main problem is development, and the 
international community needs to be fully involved. 

The TICAD Conferences do not offer any specific plans or set any quantita- 
tive achievement targets. Rather, they are a forum for the discussion of a phi- 
losophy toward African development. However, for this philosophy to accord 
with reality and reach as far as the people of Africa, a number of long, drawn- 


"In the post 9/11 era, the development of Africa Is a 






problem for the whole international community." 


SHIGETSUGU KOMINE 
Chairperson, ACT2003: Action Civile pour TICAD III 


out processes are necessary. Now more than ever, it is time to transform this 
philosophy into specific action that addresses the problems being encoun- 
tered at a grass-roots level. 

ACT2003 (Action Civile pour TICAD III) is a union of Japanese NGOs and 
private citizens. Although the TICAD Ill Conference adopted the TICAD Tenth 
Anniversary Declaration and the Summary of the Chair, our target was to 
make sure the voices of the people of Africa were truly reflected in these offi- 
cial documents. In order to achieve this, we were actively involved in the 
preparatory processes for the conference, holding meetings with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and participating in preparatory meetings. In addition, we 
invited nine different NGOs involved in Africa to a symposium before the 
conference, and collated their opinions to ensure that the voice of the African 
people would be fully represented at TICAD III. 

Based on their hands-on experiences, NGOs are much more familiar than 
governments with the problems being faced by the African people at a grass- 
roots level. In Mozambique, precisely because of its politically neutral stand- 
point, an NGO was able to successfully mediate between the government 
and a guerrilla organization; this resulted in a large-scale surrender of arms. 
This was achieved because the NGO had no ulterior political motive. 

If the TICAD Conferences continue to be held, surely it is important that 
NGOs are allowed to play a more active and meaningful role. 


COMPILED FROM AN INTERVIEW BY SHIN ICHI OKADA 
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The APEC leaders pose for a group photograph wearing jackets of Thai silk 





Koizumi Attends APEC Economic Leaders' Meeting 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi traveled to Bankgkok, Thailand, to attend the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) Economic Leaders’ Meeting, which was held on October 20 and 21. 


rime Minister Koizumi left Haneda Airport on the after- 

noon of October 19, arriving in Bangkok, Thailand, dur- 

ing the night. The following day, October 20, he met 
separately for talks with President Vladimir Putin of the 
Russian Federation, President Hu Jintao of the People’s 
Republic of China, and President Roh Moo Hyun of the 
Republic of Korea, before the APEC Leaders’ Meeting. 

At the Japan-Russia Summit Meeting, President Putin and 
Prime Minister Koizumi agreed on the establishment of the 
Japan-Russia Eminent Persons Conference, in which experts 
will discuss wide-ranging issues between the two countries. 
This is part of the development of an environment for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty between Russia and Japan. With 
regard to the issues of North Korea, the leaders were also in 
agreement that the next six-party talks should be held at the 
earliest date possible. 

At the Japan-China Summit Meeting, President Hu and 
Prime Minister Koizumi were in agreement on the impor- 
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tance of the process of the six-party talks on North Korea. 
They also agreed on the establishment of the Japan-China 
Committee for New Friendship in the 21st Century, which is 
to be composed of experts from Japan and China, in order to 
further develop friendly relations between the two countries. 

At the Japan-Republic of Korea Summit Meeting, President 
Roh and Prime Minister Koizumi agreed to launch negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of a Japan-Republic of Korea Free 
Trade Agreement (FTA) by the end of 2003, and actually com- 
plete the negotiations by the end of 2005. The leaders also 
agreed to continue their efforts for early conclusion of the 
Japan-Republic of Korea Agreement Regarding Mutual 
Assistance in Customs Matters. 

The unofficial APEC Summit Meeting was held that after- 
noon. Discussions focused on economic issues, including the 
promotion of trade and investment liberalization, and the APEC 
leaders agreed to work toward World Trade Organization 


(WTO) trade liberalization negotiations. 








Prime Minister Koizumi and President Hu Jintao 





Prime Minister Koizumi and President Roh Moo Hyun 


The Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) Economic 
Leaders’ Meeting, in which Prime Minister Koizumi partici- 
pated, was held the following day, October 21. 

During the meeting the APEC leaders discussed global is- 
sues including the reconstruction of Iraq, the situation in 
North Korea, measures against terrorism, and energy security. 
Following the discussions, the leaders adopted the Bangkok 
Declaration on Partnership for the Future. The Declaration 
states that the APEC members will take all essential action to 
"dismantle, fully and without delay, transnational terrorist 
groups that threaten the APEC economies." It includes specific 
action on security, such as joint efforts to regulate production, 
transfer, and brokering of Man-Portable Air Defense Systems 
(MANPADS). Also included is aid for Iraq and revitalization of 
the WTO negotiations. The APEC leaders committed them- 
selves to using APEC to help people and societies benefit from 
globalization. This included allowing peoples and societies, 
and in particular small and medium enterprises, to reach their 


Major Meetings and Their Results 


(1989) CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA 
The first ministerial-level meeting. Regional cooperation in specific areas is stressed. 


3993! BLAKE ISLAND, UNITED STATES 
The first meeting of the APEC Economic Leaders. Particular emphasis is given to 
trade and investment. 


BOGOR, INDONESIA 
APEC sets the Bogor Goals: “Free and open trade and investment in the Asia-Pacific 
by 2010 for developed economies and 2020 for developing economies.” 


31995! Osaka, JAPAN 


APEC adopts the Osaka Action Agenda, which provides a framework for meeting 
the Bogor Goals. 


3998. KuALA Lumpur, MALAYSIA 
APEC agrees on action in response to the Asian currency crises. 


300l! SHANGHAI, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
APEC adopts the Shanghai Accord, which gives the future direction of APEC. 
The first Counter-Terrorism Statement is issued. 


2002 Los CABOS, MEXICO 
Action plans to carry out the Shanghai Accord and facilitate trade are adopted. The 
APEC Leaders' Statement on North Korea calls upon North Korea to abandon nudear 
development programs. 


APEC Members 





potential, as well as expanded Internet access and improved 
protection of intellectual property rights. 

The APEC Leaders' Statement on Health Security was also 
announced. It incorporates the promotion of cooperative ef- 
forts to monitor, respond to and prevent serious infectious 
diseases, using the lessons learned from the deliberate release 
of anthrax in the United States in 2001, and the epidemic of 
Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) in 2003. 

Prime Minister Koizumi held a press conference after the 
Summit Meeting. "I believe I was able to confirm the impor- 
tance of re-energizing the WTO negotiations for further trade 
and investment liberalization in the APEC region, as well as 
structural reform in each country," he said. He noted that the 
leaders had been able to agree on cooperation to eradicate 
terrorism. Referring to North Korea, he said, "I believe I was 
able to gain the understanding and cooperation of each coun- 
try on utilizing the six-party talks as an occasion to work for a 


peaceful and diplomatic solution." 
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PRIME MINISTER 


Koizumi Attends ASEAN+3 Summit Meeting 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi traveled to Bali, Indonesia, to attend the 


ASEAN+3 Meeting from October 7 to 8. 


rime Minister Koizumi delivered a speech at the ASEAN 

p Business and Investment Summit on the morning of 

October 7, before holding talks with Premier Wen Jiabao 

of the State Council of the People's Republic of China, and 
President Roh Moo Hyun of the Republic of Korea. 

During the summit meeting the leaders of the three na- 
tions confirmed that the development and deepening of their 
trilateral cooperation contributes to the peace, stability and 
prosperity of the East Asian region as a whole. They signed 
the "Joint Declaration on the Promotion of Tripartite 
Cooperation among Japan, the People's Republic of China 
and the Republic of Korea," which was the first joint declara- 
tion to be signed by the three leaders. This declaration con- 
tains close cooperation on a number of different areas, 
including a peaceful solution to the nuclear issue on the 
Korean Peninsula through dialogue, and the denuclearization 
of the Korean Peninsula. 

The same day, the ASEAN+3 (the Association of Southeast 


Asian Nations, Japan, the People's Republic of China and the 
Republic of Korea) Summit Meeting was held. During the 
Summit in the morning the leaders adopted the Declaration 
of ASEAN Concord II (Bali Concord II), which aims for secu- 
rity and an economic community; in the afternoon the leaders 
confirmed that the Declaration will lead to the strengthening 
of the framework of economic partnership and regional coop- 
eration in the East Asian region. The ASEAN leaders wel- 
comed the six-party talks on the issue of North Korea, and 
held discussions on such topics as food, communications and 
countermeasures against crime. 

Following the Summit, Prime Minister Koizumi held sepa- 
rate talks with Prime Minister Khin Nyunt of Myanmar, and 
Premier Wen Jiabao of the State Council of the People's 
Republic of China. 

Prime Minister Koizumi met President Roh Moo Hyun of 
the Republic of Korea for talks on the morning of the follow- 
ing day, October 8. At the meeting, the leaders agreed that 


Framework Agreed for Japan-Mexico Partnership 


resident Vicente Fox 
D Quesada of Mexico made 

a state visit to Japan from 
October 15 to 18. He met with 
Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi for talks at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence on 
October 16. 

During their meeting, the two leaders confirmed their intention to 
strengthen economic collaboration between Japan and Mexico, and to 
deepen their friendly relations in many fields, including science and technol- 
ogy. They agreed on the framework document for the Japan-Mexico 
Partnership Program, in which both countries combine resources to enhance 
cooperation for development in Central America. They also affirmed that they 
would continue to hold discussions aimed at concluding a Free Trade 
Agreement. The two leaders also exchanged opinions on topics of global im- 
portance, including Iraq, North Korea, terrorism and the environment. Prime 
Minister Koizumi asked for President Fox's understanding and cooperation in 
the search for a solution to the issue of Japanese nationals abducted by North 
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Korea, and President Fox expressed his understanding and support for 
Japan's efforts to bring about a solution. 

Following their meeting, President Fox and Prime Minister Koizumi attended 
a signing ceremony for the framework document for the Japan-Mexico 
Partnership Program. During the announcement of the Program, Prime 
Minister Koizumi stated that President Fox's visit to Japan marked a new page 
in the expansion of the friendly relations between Japan and Mexico. 








Premier Wen Jiabao (left), President Roh Moo Hyun (center), and Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi (right) before the tripartite Summit Meeting. 


Japan and the Republic of Korea would cooperate closely on 
working towards a peaceful solution of the issue of North 
Korea's program of nuclear development, and they would 
work towards an early resumption of the six-party talks. 
President Roh expressed his understanding for Japan's posi- 
tion of seeking a comprehensive solution to the issue of the 
abduction by North Korea of Japanese nationals. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the Japan-ASEAN 
Summit was held. At the meeting, the leaders agreed to and 
signed the "Framework for Comprehensive Economic 
Partnership between Japan and the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations," which contains the early conclusion of a 


comprehensive economic partnership, including a Free Trade 





The Japan-China-Republic of Korea Summit Meeting 


Agreement (FTA), by 2012 at the latest. 

Prime Minister Koizumi held a press conference after the 
Japan-ASEAN Summit. He noted the accomplishments of the 
series of meetings, saying; "We were able to issue a Joint 
Declaration by the leaders of Japan, the People's Republic of 
China and the Republic of Korea for the first time, explicitly 
indicating the direction for contribution to the peace and 
stability of East Asia. Regarding the issues of North Korea, I 
have explained that Japan seeks a peaceful and comprehen- 
sive solution to the abductions, nuclear and missiles issues, 
so as to allow a normalization of relations between Japan and 
North Korea in the future. I believe that I have gained the un- 
derstanding of all the leaders at the meeting." 
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Japan and US to Cooperate on Iraq Reconstruction 


rime Minister Junichiro Koizumi met President George W. 
Bush of the United States of America for talks in the 
Japanese-style annex of the State Guest House in Tokyo on 


Far left: President Vicente Fox 
at a welcoming ceremony in Tokyo. 


pressed his support for Prime Minister Koizumi's program of 
structural reform. 
After the meeting the two leaders, joined by First Lady Laura 


Left: President George Bush (left) — 
and Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi October 17. Bush and Chief Cabinet Secretary Yasuo Fukuda and his wife, 
(right) during their talks. During the meeting, President Bush expressed his gratitude to held further talks over dinner.a 


the Japanese government for its decision to provide USS1.5 bil- 

lion in financial assistance during 2004 for the reconstruction of ESSE E 
Iraq. Prime Minister Koizumi expressed his intention to make 
positive contributions to humanitarian and reconstruction assis- 
tance in Iraq under international coordination. The two leaders 
agreed to cooperate over their efforts towards reconstruction as- 
sistance for Iraq. 

The leaders agreed that Japan and the US should cooperate 
closely in working for a peaceful solution to North Korea's nuclear 
development and other issues. They agreed to work toward an 
early resumption of the six-party talks and a comprehensive solu- 
tion to issues such as the abduction of Japanese nationals by 
North Korea. They also exchanged opinions on economic Issues, 
including the exchange rate and trade, and President Bush ex- 


- 
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President George W. Bush and Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi held talks 
in the Japanese-style annex of the State Guest House. 
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LEFT: TARO IGARASHI RIGHT: FUJITSUKA MITSUMASA 


The Great Debate 


BY TARO IGARASHI 


N THE 1930S THE GERMAN ARCHITECT BRUNO TAUT VISITED JAPAN, 
where he noted that the austere, simple design of Katsura Rikyu (Katsura 


Detached Palace) and lse Jingu (lse Shrine) had much in common with 


TARO IGARASHI was born in 
Paris in 1967. He has a doc- 
torate in Engineering, with a 
major in Architectural History. 
He currently teaches at 
Chubu University, and has 
published numerous works of 
architectural criticism. 
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modernist trends in art. As a result, Japanese 
architects became more aware of traditional 
wood construction; even world-renowned 
architect Kenzo Tange integrated the subtle 
proportions of the Katsura Detached Palace 
into his own designs. 

During the 1950s an interesting debate 
over traditional architecture took place. Old 
buildings were classified in accordance with 
two contrasting styles of earthenware vessel 
found in two ancient Japanese cultures: the 
Jomon (a pre-historic, hunter/ gatherer 
culture) and the Yayoi (a slightly later, agri- 
cultural culture). The argument was that the 
restrained designs of Katsura and Ise were 
products of the sophisticated Yoyoi style of 
the ruling classes, and this should be the 
successor of the stronger, more vernacular 
Jomon style. Jomon or Yayoi? The debate 
raged among architects of the era. 

Some 40 years later, the 1990s saw two 
architects renew the debate: Kengo Kuma 


represents the new Yayoi style, and Terunobu 
Fujimori the new Jomon style. 

Kengo Kuma made his debut as a post- 
modern architect during the bubble period 
of the late 1980s. His work used to be very 
much a collage of Western architectural 
styles, but his more recent works feature 
wood and bamboo and reflect a more 
Japanese style in their use of space. The 
Bato-machi Hiroshige Museum (2000, photo 
right) features a very simple gabled roof, 
and uses materials such as local cedar and 
traditional washi paper. Long, thin cedar slats 
(30 millimeters by 60 millimeters) were 
lined up at intervals of 120 millimeters, creat- 
ing a kind of sloping shutter effect around 
the whole of the building. The design was in- 
spired by the thin lines of the ukiyoe wood- 
block prints of Hiroshige Ando, whose works 
form the core of the museum’s collection. 

There are two layers of cedar shutters, in 
between which a third layer of metal and 
glass is inserted. The resulting shallow di- 
mensions to the space give the feeling of the 
layered approach of Hiroshige's prints. The 
layers of the building are also a reference to 
the plates layered on top of one another to 
produce woodblock prints. The exhibition 
room has translucent walls that allow the 
light in. This beautiful, subtle design could be 
considered to be in the Yayoi style, but the 
continuous pattern of wood slats resembles a 
modern-day bar code. In fact, no traditional 
wood construction techniques were used in 
the construction of the museum, and the ex- 
actness of the design makes the wooden 
structure look computerized. 


Terunobu Fujimori was originally known 
as a researcher of modern architectural his- 
tory. However, during the 1990s, he made 
his debut as an architect of unusual struc- 
tures. The Jinchokan Moriya Historical 
Museum (1991, photo left) was built to dis- 
play the historical documents and materials 
of Suwa Taisha, a shrine in Nagano 
Prefecture with a history dating back over 
1300 years. The four lonely posts of virgin 
wood sticking out of the roof give the mu- 
seum a slightly frightening appearance, like 
a haunted house in a ghost story. 

Fujimori has designed several other 
strange buildings. His own residence is 
called the Tanpopo (Dandelion) House, and 
features dandelions planted along the walls. 
Artist Genpei Akasegawa lives in the Nira 
(Green Chive) House, with chives planted 
on the roof. Fujimori explains that these 
houses were designed after the "grass 
ridge" type of house, in which grass is 
planted on the roof. The design is not influ- 
enced by classical Japanese architecture, but 
instead takes after a design occasionally 
seen in private residences. It does not rely 
on typically "traditional" forms, but it is 
nonetheless a type of Japanese architecture. 

Terunobu Fujimori calls his style "Y'avant 
Garde," which combines the Japanese word 
yaban (savage) with the French "avant- 
garde." Fujimori's work is in a more Jomon 
style, as it aims for a rough attractiveness 
rather than a subtle beauty. The Jomon vs. 
Yayoi debate seems to have taken on a new 
meaning, becoming the contrast between the 
wild and the computerized. 
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Solar Cooking 


Ever wondered how to make 
a cup of tea without some 
kind of fuel? A new cooker, 
the Kirapika, works entirely off 
solar energy. The cooker uses 
a parabolic reflector to collect 


sunlight, and focuses it on a 
pot placed in the center. The 
name is a combination of 
"twinkling" (kira kira in 
Japanese) and "shiny" (pika 


pika). The 80-centimeter alu- 


minum parabola is light- 
weight, and both dish and 
stand together weigh around 
5 kilograms. On a sunny day 
the Kirapika produces the 
heat equivalent of a low gas 


A Hotel for Modern Lifestyles 


In Meguro, Tokyo, a 34-year- 
old hotel has been renovated 


into something very unusual. 
The eight-story hotel, Claska, 
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has 27 rooms on the sixth 
through eighth floors that 
have been left as they were 
and can be customized into 
apartments to suit the needs 
of long-stay guests. Nine 
rooms on the fourth and fifth 
floors have all been 
redesigned with different 
layouts, giving a range of 
options. The first through third 
floors are even more varied, 
with a café lounge capable of 
hosting DJ events and parties, 
a gallery, a bookstore and an 
open workspace. The range of 
possibilities available in a sin- 
gle hotel brings together the 
various different sorts of 
lifestyle that people are look- 
ing for today, making Claska 
something altogether different 
from existing hotels. 


flame, which can boil a liter of 
water in around 30 minutes. 

The Kirapika of course 
emits no gases when cooking, 
and has attracted interest as 
an example of natural, 


Artistic designs painted on fin- 
gernails — known as "nail art" 
in Japan — have become a 
popular but slightly expensive 
fashion. Prices are rarely 
lower than 500 yen per nail at 
a specialist salon. A new 
machine, the Nail Art Club, 
allows nail art aficionados to 
enjoy trendy tips at only 300 
yen for two nails. 

Users can choose from 64 
different designs. After placing 
their finger in the appropriate 
place, a silicon bond is affixed 


Cutting Clothes 


Can clothes really be created 
by simply cutting a piece of 
cloth with a pair of scissors? 
Clothing designer Issey 
Miyake has shown that it is 
possible in his global exhibi- 
tion A-POC (acronym for "a 
piece of cloth”), which was 
recently held in Tokyo. 

In the five years since its 
inception, A-POC has pursued 
an entirely new concept of tai- 
loring — one that does not 
require sewing at all. The 
amount of cloth and thread 
are all calculated ahead of 
time so they can be made 
into clothing by simply cutting 
with scissors. The display at 


the exhibition hall introduces 
the processes of invention 
and development through 
which the clothes are created. 
In addition to previously devel- 
oped processes of knitting and 
weaving, a model with a 
process of braiding threads 
was introduced this year. 
While still under development, 
depending on the material the 
results are light and flexible, 
and some designs have an 
attractive sparkle. The material 
could even be used for struc- 
tural materials or interiors. The 
A-POC exhibition shows bold 
new flights of invention not 
limited to the fashion world. 


— 


Manicure Machine 





sustainable energy. It is being 
used in particular in environ- 
mental education. 


^r 
to the nail. From . 
then, the machine * 
does all the work — L 


even up to the applica- 

tion of the clear protective top 
coat. It takes around two min- 
utes for each nail to be com- 
pleted, and the quality is the 
same as that of a nail salon. 
The Nail Art Club machine is 
very popular among high 
school girls, who save up their 
pocket money to enjoy the 
very latest in colorful nail 
fashion. 
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3rd Japan-Russia Forum 

Held in Irkutsk 

On September 12 and 13, about 50 opinion leaders from 
Japan and Russia attended the 3rd Japan-Russia Forum, 
held in the Eastern Siberian city of Irkutsk. 

The aim of the Japan-Russia Forum is to emphasize the 
importance of mutual understanding and the creation of a 
cooperative relationship between the two countries. The 1st 
Forum was held in Moscow in May 2001, and the 2nd in St. 
Petersburg in May 2002. 

At this 3rd Forum there were lively discussions on a range 
of issues related to the three main themes of cooperation in 
economic investment, partnership with regard to energy and 
environmental issues, and deepening mutual understanding. 

Those in attendance confirmed that it is important to 
solve the problem of the sovereignty of the islands of Etorofu, 
Kunashiri, Shikotan and Habomai, and to conclude a peace 
treaty at the earliest possible juncture. In addition it was 
stressed that Japan and Russia are strategic partners, com- 
mitted to developing a cooperative relationship. 


Aid for Iraq 
The government announced its assistance for the recon- 
struction of Iraq on October 15. 

In response to a request by the United Nations for donor 
nations to assist the people of Iraq, Japan had previously 
announced a contribution of up to US$100 million, of which 
US$86 million has already been committed or disbursed. 
The government has now announced that it will provide 
grant assistance totaling US$1.5 billion, including assis- 
tance already provided. The present announcement came 
Conference on 


in advance of the International 


Reconstruction in Iraq, which was convened in Madrid on 


, ^s] 


October 23 and 24. The government decided to provide the 
assistance independently, although the decision was made 
on the basis of the needs assessment conducted by the 
World Bank and the UN. 

The assistance will be used to improve the living condi- 
tions of the people of Iraq in areas that include power gen- 
eration, education, water and sanitation, health, 
employment, and improvement of the security situation. As 
a concrete step, US$11.6 million will be provided through 
the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) to assist 
the rehabilitation of Hartha Power Plant and Al-Kadhimiya 
Teaching Hospital, to which Japan has extended loan aid in 
the past. 


Government Representative 
Visits Sri Lanka and India 





Japanese Government Representative Yasushi Akashi, who 


represents Japan in the peace building, rehabilitation and 
reconstruction process for Sri Lanka, visited Sri Lanka and 
India from September 11 to 17. 

In February 2002 the Liberation of Tamil Tigers of Eelam 
(LTTE), who had been fighting for an independent Tamil 
homeland, agreed a cease-fire with the government of Sri 
Lanka and entered into peace negotiations. However, in 
April 2003 the LTTE withdrew from the negotiations. The 
LTTE chose not to attend the Tokyo Conference for the 
Rebuilding and Development of Sri Lanka, held on June 9 
and 10 of this year, at which Japan, other participating 
countries and international organizations promised 530 bil- 
lion yen (US$4.5 billion) in aid to Sri Lanka. 

Akashi's latest visit to Sri Lanka was designed to give a 
boost to the stalled peace process. On September 11 he held 
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talks with Prime Minister Ranil Wickremesinghe (photo 
page 32) and other prominent Sri Lankan Government offi- 
cials, and the next day, September 12, he attended the first 
meeting to follow up the Tokyo Conference on the 
Reconstruction and Development of Sri Lanka. On 
September 14 he visited the northern region of Sri Lanka, 
which is under the control of the LTTE. There he asked the 
LTTE leaders to return to the negotiating table. On 
September 16, Akashi visited the Indian capital of New 
Delhi for talks with Indian Government leaders on the Sri 
Lankan problem. He returned to Japan on September 18. 


Symposium held on Girls’ 

Education at the Center of 

African Development 

UNICEF (United Nations Children in Need Fund) held a 
symposium entitled “Girls’ Education at the Center of 
African Development" at the UN House in Shibuya Ward, 
Tokyo, on September 28. 

The symposium coincided with the 3rd Tokyo 
International Conference on African Development (TICAD 
III), which was held from September 29 to October 1, and its 
aim was to discuss the importance of girls education for 
the development of the Sub-Saharan nations of Africa. 

In her keynote speech, UNICEF Executive Director Carol 
Bellamy (photo) stated that "girls" education is crucial to 
sustainable development," and she spoke vigorously in sup- 
port of the significance and activities of UNICEF in seeking 
to create a world where all girls can receive an education. 

In the panel sessions that followed, Japanese UNICEF 
staff currently working at the front line in Africa took part 
in a range of useful discussions about such topics as urgent 
issues in female education and the impact of AIDS/HIV on 


female education. 





Astronauts' Congress 
The 18th Planetary Congress was held from October 12 to 


17 at the National Museum of Emerging Science and 
Innovation in Koto Ward, Tokyo. The congress was spon- 
sored by the Association of Space Explorers (ASE), which 
was established by astronauts from the US and the former 
Soviet Union. The first congress was held in France in 1985, 
and this year's congress was the first ever in Japan. 

The opening ceremony on October 13 was attended 66 
astronauts from 15 different countries. Among them were 
Aleksei Leonov from Russia, who was the first ever man to 
walk in space; Buzz Aldrin from the US, who was a crew 
member of Apollo 11, the first spaceship to land on the 
moon; and nine Japanese astronauts. There were lively dis- 
cussions during the congress, and topics included new 
safety measures to get the Space Shuttle flying again, the in- 
ternational space station currently under construction, and 


the future of manned space missions. 


Revised Anti-terrorism 
Law Passed 


A plenary session of the Upper House of the Diet passed a 
revised bill on the Anti-terrorism Special Measure Law on 
October 10. 

The Anti-terrorism Special Measure Law was passed in 
October 2001, in the wake of the 9/11 terrorist attacks on 
the US. This was a two-year limited law, set to expire at the 
end of October of this year, but it was recognized that anti- 
terrorism legislation would still be needed from November 
onwards. Separate legislation has made it possible to ex- 
tend the Anti-terrorism Special Measure Law for a further 
two years. 

The present revision means that for a further two years 
the Japanese government will be able to provide logistic 
support in the war against terrorism, and give support to 
victims, under the provisions of the original law. The gov- 
ernment intends to continue providing support to the war 
against terrorism in Afghanistan by dispatching Maritime 
Self-Defense Force ships to refuel ships from other nations 
in the Indian Ocean. 
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SSEAYP Forum held in Tokyo 
The Ship for Southeast Asian Youth Program (SSEAYP) 
Forum was held in a hotel in Tokyo on October 16. 

Under the SSEAYP, young people from Japan and the 
ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations) members 
join together for a voyage lasting roughly 45 days, calling in 
at the different countries of the participants. The purpose is 
to deepen exchange and understanding between the youth 
of the participating countries. The program was initiated in 
1973, and has been carried out every year since then. 

The SSEAYP Forum was held this year to mark both the 
30th anniversary of the SSEAYP and the ASEAN-Japan 
Exchange Year 2003. The Forum coincided with the arrival 
on October 14 of the ship in Japan, the final call of this year's 
voyage. This year's 330 young participants all attended the 
Forum, along with guests and alumni from previous years. 

The Forum looked over the program's 30 years, and the 
participants and alumni praised the program's achieve- 
ments in promoting exchanges between the youth of differ- 
ent countries. This year's participants described the 
positive effects of communal living on board the ship. 


Used Computers to be 

Collected and Recycled 

A system for collecting and recycling used domestic com- 
puters came into effect on October 1. 

In fiscal 2002, 9.84 million computers were sold in Japan, 
of which about 3.94 million, or 4096, were for use in the 
home. Sale of computers for home use has risen dramati- 
cally over the last few years, and according to 2001 figures 
there were approximately 24 million computers in Japanese 
homes, with 50.196 of households owning a computer. 
Inevitably, the amount of computer equipment disposed of 
has also increased every year. In 2001 approximately 9,000 
tons were disposed of, but it is forecast that by 2006 the 


amount will more than double, rising to over 20,000 tons. 

Previously, unwanted computers were disposed of as 
non-burnable trash, and after the steel and other usable re- 
sources were removed they were buried in landfills with 
other trash. The new system gives the manufacturer a legal 
requirement to collect and make effective use of unwanted 
computers. From now on, a recycling fee will be included in 
the price paid by the consumer at the time of purchase. The 
fee for recycling computers sold before the regulations were 
introduced will be paid by the consumer at the time of the 
computer's disposal. 


Foreign Minister at Iraq 
Donors' Conference 





The International Donors' Conference on Reconstruction in 


Iraq was held in the Spanish capital of Madrid on October 
23-24. Japan was represented at the meeting by Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Yoriko Kawaguchi (photo; second from left). 

Kawaguchi announced that the Japanese government 
will provide grant assistance of US$1.5 billion to meet the 
high-priority reconstruction needs of Iraq anticipated for 
2004. In addition, in order to meet medium-term recon- 
struction needs Japan will provide assistance of up to US$ 
3.5 billion in concessional yen loans for a period extending 
approximately until the year 2007. This latter sum will be 
used for infrastructure development, including telecommu- 
nications and transportation, and brings the total of 
Japanese assistance to up to US$5 billion. 

Kawaguchi also announced that Japan plans to start ac- 
cepting trade insurance for exports from Japan in which the 
Trade Bank of Iraq plays a part, and pledged Japan's help in 
training human resources in medical and other fields. She 
explained that Japan had established the Law Concerning 
the Special Measures on Humanitarian and Reconstruction 
Assistance in Iraq, and said that Japan will make an appro- 
priate contribution at an early stage by utilizing the capa- 
bilities of the Self-Defense Forces under this law. 


IAPAN THROUGH STATISTICS 


GRAPHICS: GO IZUKA 


Housing 


In Japan, 120 million people live within a total land 
area 1/25th of that of the United States. In addi- 
tion, 6696 of the land in Japan is mountainous, with 
only 1496 of the total area suitable for building cities 
and towns. With so little space available, what sort of 
housing do the Japanese live in? 

In fact, the average floor space of Japanese dwellings 
has been increasing every year. In the 25 years between 1973 
and 1998 the average dwelling space per person increased 1.7 
times, from 10.7 square meters to 18.1 square meters. The av- 
erage total floor space of a dwelling had reached 91.3 square 
meters by 2000, which only just falls short of the average for 
Europe. However, while the average for owned dwellings was 
119.97 square meters, the average for rented and other 
dwellings was between 40 and 60 square meters, meaning that 
there is still a difference in size of two or three times depend- 
ing upon the type of dwelling. 

Looking at ownership of dwellings we find that, as of 1998, 
52.596 of dwellings were detached housing owned by the resi- 
dent, 37.396 were rented dwellings in apartment complexes, 
7.696 were owned dwellings in apartment complexes and 4.996 
were rented, detached houses. The proportion of dwellings 
owned, 6096, is lower than that of Norway (7896) and the 
United States (65.896), but it is high in comparison to France 
(53.196) and Germany (37.896). 


Housing Types and Ownership 


Source: Housing and Land Survey, Ministry of Public Management, Home 
Affairs, Posts and Telecommunications (1998) 
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Floor Space and Land Area 
of Detached Houses 


Source: Japanese Association of Real Estate Appraisal, 
Survey of Global Land Prices (2000). 
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Ownership 
rates may be high, but the fact 
remains that housing in Japan is very ex- 
pensive. On top of this, there is little available land remain- 
ing, and buildings are of necessity getting higher and higher. 
House prices in the Tokyo metropolitan area are particularly 
expensive. They have come down since the peak of the bubble 
economy years in the early 1990s, but as of 1999, the average 
price in Tokyo for a detached house was 59 million yen, and 
for an apartment 41 million yen, making Tokyo still the most 
expensive of the world's large cities in which to buy a place to 
live. House prices 20 to 30 kilometers from the center of 
Tokyo are the same as in the heart of the major city of Osaka, 
and prices 60 kilometers out are still the equivalent to those 
in central Nagoya. 
It seems that the Japanese have the choice of taking out a 
large mortgage to buy a spacious home, or opting to enjoy life 


in more cramped, rental housing. —YUKA OGURA 


Price of Housing in Major Cities 
of the World (2000) 


Data refers to areas of detached housing only, and does not cover the 
whole city. Source: Japanese Association of Real Estate Appraisal, Survey of 
Global Land Prices (2000). Prices calculated from an OECD evaluation of 
purchasing power. 
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INTERVIEW 





SINCE SEPTEMBER 11 2001 THERE HAS BEEN A VICIOUS CYCLE OF TERRORISM AND WAR. 
MANY IN THE WESTERN WORLD SEE ISLAM AS THE CAUSE. 


YASUSHI KOSUGI, A LEADING JAPANESE 


FIS 


qT 
TALKS ABOUT WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THE ISLAMIC WORLD TODAY, 
AND THE ROLE JAPAN CAN PLAY IN OVERCOMING MISTRUST OF ISLAM. 





More than a quarter of the countries in the world are Islamic, 
and a fifth of the global population are adherents to Islam—an 
understanding of Islam is vital to an understanding of the world 
today. The last 30 years has seen a resurgence in Islam, and this 
has become a strong influence on international affairs. Can you 
explain this resurgence? 
The resurgence of Islam is a movement to bring Islam into 
the modern world. It is not a return of traditional Islam. The 
term “resurgence” has rather negative connotations, but in 
reality the aim is to resolve the conflicts between Islam and 
modern civilization. 

Let me give a concrete example. There are Islamic banks, 
which facilitate business transactions, and these are part of 
the resurgence of Islam. The system of banking is an example 
.of the infiltration of capitalist economics into Islamic societies. 
Under the traditional Islamic system, there are no banks. 
Islamic law prohibits the charging of interest, and therefore 
one would assume that under a return to traditional Islam 
banks would be prohibited. However, everyone realizes that 
modern economic systems cannot function without banking. 

There was a conflict here, and ideas have been put forward 
to make it possible for a bank to be based on the principles of 
Islam. Instead of charging interest, Islamic banks aim to func- 
tion as banks by using the various types of contract permissi- 
ble under Islamic law. A traditional view of Islam would not 
allow for this, so to create süch a bank would require a refor- 
mulation of Islamic law. It is not a simple matter of not charg- 
ing interest: there needs to be a discussion of the law, with the 
inclusion of non-Islamic specialists such as economists, to 
create viable financial institutions which are both modern 
and Islamic. 


A bank that takes no interest seems like a contradiction in terms. 
In conventional terms, yes. If a loan is made to finance a busi- 
ness venture, the interest rate is fixed before the capital is 
loaned, and is collected regardless of the success or failure of 
the venture. If a loan of a million yen is taken out at an inter- 


est rate of 596 per year, then the debt to the bank a year later 
is 1.05 million yen. Even if the business fails the debt is still 
the same. However, Islamic banks have a system of distribut- 
ing profits when a business is successful and a profit is made. 
An example would be an agreement to share profits, so that 
when a company makes 100,000 yen profit, the bank will take 
50,000 yen. 

In both cases the bank takes 50,000 yen, but the latter 
case is acceptable under Islamic law because it does not in- 
volve interest. If the business fails then the bank does not- 
receive a division of the profits, nor does it have a guarantee 
of the capital. 


So the bank and the business collaborate in sharing the risk, 
and share the profits in the event of success. 

In the first place, the teaching of Islam that prohibits the 
earning of interest has its ideological basis in moral stipula- 
tions centering around the guarantee of fairness and the pro- 
hibition of unearned income. The money market that 
operates without interest invokes the Islamic law of con- 
tracts, and this includes the Mudarabah Contract. 

This has its origins in the caravan trade in the early Islamic 
period. Under this type of contract, merchants from Mecca 
invested capital and traders transported goods to distant 
places, making a profit. Huge profits could be made, but the 
caravans were at the mercy of the desert and there was the 
danger of bandits. If disaster struck, the investor's capital and 
the trader's Jabor would both be lost; if the venture was suc- 
cessful, the investor and the trader shared the profits. This 
was seen as a fair system. In contrast to this type of contract, 
a system in which the bank providing the capital is guaran- 
teed its capital and the businessman bears the responsibility 
for.success or failure is not a fair one. 


Does the resurgence of Islam bring together Islamic teaching 
and modern society? 


Yes, I think so. In some ways it is also an attempt to explore 
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“JAPAN COULD BRING ABOUT A RECOGNITION OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION AS A 


CIVILIZATION WITH POTENTIAL TO ENRICH THE ENTIRE HUMAN CIVILIZATION." 


the possibility of a modern civilization without Westerniza- 
tion. The same question can be applied to Japan: is present- 
day, economically developed Japan a civilization of its own, or 
is it simply an offshoot of the general process of Westerniza- 
tion? Arguments are divided on this issue, but my evaluation 
is that Japan succeeded in modernizing while maintaining its 
own, original culture. Of course, there has been some degree 
of Westernization, but on the whole Japan has successfully 
developed a modern nation which differs in culture and iden- 
tity from Western civilization. 

You could ask'whether modernization means Westerniza- 
tion or whether it means industrialization; I would say the lat- 
ter. There is, then, theoretically the possibility both for 
modernization of the Islamic world, and for a present-day re- 
vival of Islamic civilization. The question which the resur- 
gence of Islam asks is, what is the point of modernizing if one 
loses one's identity as a result? 


In what way is the resurgence of Islam being brought about? 
The process has a structure to it. An enthusiastic worshipper 
persuades others to join, and with increasing numbers there 
comes a need for mosques to worship in. Donations are col- 
lected and mosques are built where there are not enough. 
There are also welfare activities to help the poor and needy. A 
school for studying the Qur'an will be placed near the 
mosque, while clinics for the poor are affiliated where volun- 
tary doctors serve their health needs. The resurgence of Islam 
is supported by the awakening of religious consciousness, 
and is spreading through religious activities and through ac- 
tivities addressing the social welfare and educational needs 
of the population. Extremist political activities and armed 
struggles are very much a minority view when seen against 
this whole process. 


There is a tendency to link the resurgence of Islam with 
extremism, but in fact they are very different, aren't they? 

Yes, they are. The activities of political extremists make news, 
while we do not hear about charitable programs in towns. 
Extremists aim at making the news for their own propaganda; 
people involved in moderate activity believe that it is normal 
to help the poor and society in general, and that such work 
need not be given publicity. We have to understand the differ- 
ence between these philosophies, otherwise we lose sight of 
the real essence of the Islamic resurgence. 

Extremist political activity, when it does occur, is only 
found in places where there has been a resurgence of the 
grass-roots activities I have mentioned. If the grass-roots ac- 
tivities are making progress, but certain political and social 
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conditions such as military occupation or a non-democratic 
political system are also present, then extremist political or- 
ganizations may grow. However, these are very particular phe- 
nomena, and viewing the Islamic world as a place of terrorism 
and fundamentalism puts us in danger of greatly misunder- 
standing the essential meaning of the Islamic resurgence. 


Is the Islamic resurgence spreading to the whole of Asia? 

In terms of the combination of Islam and modernization, 
Southeast Asia, especially Malaysia, is particularly noticeable. 
Malaysia is a multi-ethnic nation, and Muslims comprise a 
bare majority of the population. There has been a strong 
movement for an Islamic identity, considering with the coun- 
trys phase of economic development. One point to note is 
that the Islamic resurgence in Malaysia has not pitted the es- 
tablishment against the forces arguing for change: the estab- 
lishment has worked for the Islamic revival. Malaysia has set 
the year 2020 as the target date for the country to achieve de- 
veloped nation status, making Malaysia a very interesting 
country indeed. If it succeeds in its aim, it will become a 
leader in the sphere of Islamic economic development. 


The dynamism of the Islamic resurgence seems to be 

reaching Southeast Asia. 

In its initial periods Islam was essentially an Arab religion, 
but as Islamic civilization developed a wider variety of ethnic 
groups played an active part in the growth of Islam. Cultural 
centers developed in many parts of the world—cities such as 
Cairo, Damascus, and Baghdad are in the Arab world, but 
other important centers such as Istanbul, Isfahan, and Delhi 
are not. 

However, Southeast Asia was not a center of Islamic civi- 
lization in the same way as the cities I have mentioned, as it 
was relatively late in joining the Islamic world. If Kuala 
Lumpur becomes a center for a model of Islamic develop- 
ment, it will mean a new addition to the list of older estab- 
lished cultural locations. Also, if Southeast Asia becomes a 
center for the Islamic world on a par with the Middle East, the 
world’s center of gravity could move towards the east. 

Islamic civilization has always continued to reform by gain- 
ing fresh energy in different eras from varying centers of ac- 
tivity, and from different ethnic groups. There is nothing 
unusual about the vitality of Islam in Asia, it represents the 
possibility of development in the future. 


How do you think that Japan should interact with the Islamic 
world in the future? 


The Middle Eastern countries of the Islamic world are very 


pro-Japanese. Japan is seen as a country that has achieved 


modernization while maintaining a non-Western style, which 
has contributed to this. Also, Japan has not been involved in 
the colonial history of Western Europe that affected Palestine 
and other Arab regions, and therefore there are no historical 
impediments to the building of good Japanese-Islamic ties in 
the 21st century. 

However, Japan's support for the war in Iraq did seem to 
many people to be somewhat strange. It may have appeared 
inconsistent with the expectations people held of Japan. It is a 
difficult situation, and new initiatives are required to build 
good future relations. 

So far, the relationship between Japan and the Islamic 
world has been relatively weak, with the exception being in 
economic affairs. From now on, however, both sides will need 
to make more of a commitment to each other. There will be a 
need for an explanation, and understanding of, Japan's stand- 
point on such issues as the nuclear threat from North Korea 
and energy security. Japan should formulate ways to 
strengthen friendship with the Islamic world, and promote 
mutural interests. In this way, good relations can be based on 


realistic understanding. 


Since 9/11 and the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, some people 
have seen a threat emanating from the Islamic world, and this has 
contributed towards the idea that international society may be 
experiencing a clash of civilizations between the West and Islam. 
What contribution can Japan make to the present situation? 

I disagree with the idea that there is a clash of civilizations. 
Japanese people see civilization as intrinsically good. Good 
cannot clash with good, and there can be no clash between 
civilizations. This thinking has evolved because Japan con- 


structed its own civilization by choosing to adopt beneficial 





aspects of other civilizations. I call this a "civilizational fu- 
sion." If you think of other civilizations as being covered with 
a hard shell, Japan's civilization has a soft shell and it is mal- 
leable and adaptable. 

Japanese civilization is a bit like a transformer. Japan ea- 
gerly assimilated other civilizations into its own, but these 
were changed as they entered the country—the result was a 
very different civilization to what had originally entered. For 
example, Japan learned much from Western civilization, but 
the Western civilization that Japan absorbed and made its 
own is now different from anything that may be found in the 
Western world. Japan has continued this process of absorp- 
tion and change for over 2,000 years, resulting in a rich accu- 
mulation of acquired culture and civilization. 

This stock of culture and civilization is something that 
should be put to use. Western civilization has its own self- 
image, as well as an image of Islamic civilization. The same is 
true of Islamic civilization. Problems are produced when 
these images cause bias and misperception towards the other. 
However, Japan as a third party is in a position to introduce 
new perceptions that have not been properly appreciated in 
the image that each civilization holds of the other, and thus 
dissolve the hard shells each may have. Japan could bring 
about a recognition of Islamic civilization as a civilization 
with a long tradition and enormous potential to enrich the 
entire human civilization; I believe the implications of this are 


huge. — INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 


YASUSHI KOSUGI is a respected scholar of Islam. He studied at Tokyo University for 








Foreign Studies, and graduated from Al-Azhar University in Egypt. He was a visiting 
scholar at the Centre for Middle Eastern Studies at Cambridge University, and is cur- 
rently Professor of the Study of the Islamic World at the Graduate School of Asian and 
African Area Studies, Kyoto University. 
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TEXT BY MASANAO SASAKI 
Senior Specialist, Agency for Cultural Affairs 
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Facing page: The underside of a Shino 
ware tea bowl made by Osamu Suzuki, a 
designated Living National Treasure. The 
white glaze is a characteristic of Shino 

- ware, and on the pottery base it brings to 
mind a flow of lava on a mountainside. 


This page (clockwise from top): - 
*Using both hands, Suzuki gently shápes 

a clay bowl on the potters wheel? — = 
*A gas kiln for firing Shino ware. 


-These bowls have been shaped 
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SHINO WARE TEA BOWL 
Osamu Suzuki 2003 - 
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Yes 


hino ware is one of Japan’s unique methods of ceramics. 

It grew in popularity in the Mino region, in southeast- 

ern Gifu Prefecture, when the tea ceremony was at the 
height of its popularity during the Momoyama period 
(1568-1603). The name Shino referring to white pottery first 
appeared in literary documents during the 18th century, but it 
is not clear quite how it came to be written the way it is. 
Nevertheless, Shino ware has become embraced by the 
Japanese people as one of the most quintessentially Japanese 
of all the ceramic styles. 

Shino ware used in the tea ceremony includes tea bowls, 
water containers, flower vases, incense containers, and basins. 
Ceramic tea ceremony utensils that have come down to us 
from Momoyama times include a Shino tea bowl named 
Unohanagaki (photo, this page), which is a National Treasure 
in the collection of the Mitsui Bunko, Tokyo; a Shino water 
container named Kogan (photo, this page), which is a Cultural 
Property in the collection of the Hatakeyama Memorial 
Museum of Fine Art; and a gray Shino basin with a design of a 
wagtail (photo, page 45), a Cultural Property in the collection of 
the Tokyo National Museum. 

Though Shino ware died out during the Edo period 
(1603-1868), a Cultural Property in the early Showa period 
(1926-1989) a potter named Toyozo Arakawa (1894-1985) dis- 
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covered an abandoned kiln site where Shino ware was once 
produced. He began researching clay deposits in the vicinity, 
as well as the glazes, firing processes and other details, and 
gradually brought the techniques of making Shino pottery 
back to life. Arakawa was designated a holder of the 
[Important Intangible Cultural Properties of Shino and 
Setoguro (black Seto ware) in 1955. 

In the traditional Shino ware production process, a slightly 
rough, eggshell-colored clay unique to the Mino area was 
formed into the desired shape. It was then given a thick coat 
of glaze made with feldspar, and fired. Traditional Shino ware 
was made in a variety of styles using different techniques, 
such as Muji Shino (plain white with no decoration), E-Shino 
(with patterns painted on before glazing), and Nezumi Shino 
(gray Shino with white decorations resembling inlay work). 
Coloring techniques included Aka Shino (red Shino), Beni 
Shino (another style of red Shino), and Nerikomi Shino (mar- 
bled Shino). All are among the most prized of Japan's tradi- 
tional ceramic techniques. 

One potter famed for his works of Shino ware is Osamu 
Suzuki (photo, above left). He was born in 1939 in Toki City, in 
the Mino region. After graduating from the ceramics depart- 
ment of Tajimi Industrial High School, he began learning 
about clays and glazes from his father, Michio Suzuki, a well- 


1 UNOHANAGAKI (“FENCE OF DEUTZIA FLOWERS”); SHINO WARE TEA BOWL 


Momoyama Period (16th-17th centuries) 
National Treasure, Mitsui Bunko Collection, Tokyo 


This is one of Japan's most prized tea bowls. It is a low cylinder in shape, and was trimmed with a pointed tool 
and slightly bent after being formed on the potter's wheel. A simple fence motif of parallel crosses was painted 
around the body, and a semi-opaque white Shino glaze was then applied over it. Osamu Suzuki has actually 
held this priceless tea bowl in his hands, and he commented, "This work of art is suggesting to us a way 
toward the future.” 


2 GRAY SHINO WARE BASIN WITH DESIGN OF WAGTAIL 


Momoyama Period (16th-17th centuries) 
Important Cultural Property, Tokyo National Museum 


The shape of this pot with a relatively small base and wall extending diagonally upward is unusual. Three feet 
have been attached to the base. To produce gray Shino, a slip made of clay with high iron content is applied, 
and designs are added using a variety of trimming and other tools. Gray Shino designs are sharp and clear 
compared to those on e-Shino ware. The figure of a wagtail on a crag in the midst of flowing water was ren- 
dered with a delightfully improvised feel. This design vividly conveys the attraction of gray Shino ware. 


3 KOGAN (“WEATHERED SHORE”); SHINO WARE WATER CONTAINER 


Momoyama Period (i6th-17th centuries) 
Important Cultural Property, Hatakeyama Memorial Museum of Fine Art, Tokyo 


This Shino water pot with notched lip is a grand masterpiece of craftsmanship that stands out among other 
Shino water pots of this type. The thick lip opening outward, the squeezed-in neck, and the band around the 
lower part of the body impart a sense of strength. It also features numerous ceramic effects such as crazing, 
the color of fire, and ishihaze (“stone bursting,” pits caused by feldspar granules melting in the clay). 

The design of reeds, aquatic plants and a fencelike pattern painted on the body resemble ink paintings. The 


known researcher in glazes, and he developed skills in a range 
of ceramic techniques. He then studied the traditional Shino 
pottery techniques of the Momoyama period under Toyozo 
Arakawa, who had revived the Shino traditions of that time, 
and Hajime Kato (1900-1968), who was designated a holder 
of the Important Intangible Cultural Property of iro-e jiki 
(overglaze enamel) in 1961. Suzuki became extremely adept 
in the traditional techniques of producing Shino ware. 

The deep interest in Shino pottery that Suzuki nurtured 
from an early age continues to manifest itself in his work 
today. His approach to firing features a unique gas kiln that 
he developed himself. While Suzuki is not without his critics 
for departing from the tradition of using a wood-fired kiln, he 
produced the gas kiln based on his research into ancient kiln 
designs and years of experimenting with thicker walls and 
other modifications. 

Suzuki is also continuing his research with countless experi- 
ments in feldspar, the basic ingredient in the white glaze that 
brings out the special character of Shino pottery. The tea 
bowls, water containers, flower vases, large plates and other 
exquisite items that emerge from Suzuki's tireless experiments 
in creativity possess beautifully original shapes based on tradi- 
tional Shino techniques. Their unique sense of presence has 


won high praise at exhibitions both in Japan and overseas. 


name “Weathered Shore" conjures up a wintry scenery along the water's edge. 


4 SHINO WARE TEA BOWL 


Osamu Suzuki 2003 


The pure white glaze is strikingly beautiful on the red clay base. The abstract pattern and the small holes left 
by air escaping from the glaze during firing seem to encapsulate the esthetic sense most loved by Japanese 


people. 





At a 1998 exhibition of his work at the Espace des Arts 
Mitsukoshi-Etoile in Paris, France, for instance, Suzuki re- 
ceived the following accolade from the museum: "Visitors to 
this exhibition will no doubt come away with the realization 
that true Japanese tradition has not become lifeless and stiff. 
In France, a country closely bound to the idea that tradition is 
a relic of the past, this work is surprising in its total faithful- 
ness to old techniques. Through his pursuit of techniques and 
his spiritual devotion, Suzuki has succeeded in giving his old 
Shino ware the very essence of those times, and in giving it 
also an energy that struggles for intrinsic values." Suzuki also 
enjoys reading and immersing himself in deep philosophical 
reveries about art in general. "As a physical form," he says, "it 
seems that the Japanese sense of beauty first found its expres- 
sion in Shino." 

Osamu Suzuki was designated a holder of the Important 
Intangible Cultural Property of Shino in 1994, and received 
Japan's Medal of Honor with Purple Ribbon the following 
year; he has received the highest awards that can be bestowed 
on a potter in Japan. Today, along with his own ongoing ac- 
tivities as a potter, Suzuki serves as a permanent director of 
the Nihon Kogeikai (Association of Japanese Art Crafts) as it 
endeavors to preserve, exhibit, and pass on the traditions of 


Japanese crafts for coming generations. 


NVIRONMENT 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPH 


BY TAKESHI MIZUKOSHI 


E my childhood days, I have recognized something unusual, 


even mysterious about the sago palm. This is not surprising— 
this gymnosperm flourished during the Palaeozoic Era, and is 
often referred to as a "living fossil.” The stem of the sago palm is 
crowned with a rosette of stiff, glossy, frond-like leaves. There are 
separate male and female trees, which both flower in summer. 
Sago palms can almost always be seen growing around old tem- 
ples in areas near coastlines exposed to the Kuroshio current. It is 
a tree found in warm climes, and it would seem that it has been 


used for ornamental purposes from ancient times. While it was 





planted even as far north as Boso Peninsula, in Chiba Prefecture， 
the northern extent of its natural distribution is Toi-misaki, in 
Miyazaki Prefecture. At Sata-misaki, Kagoshima Prefecture, sago 
palms are found clinging to the cliffs that jut out into the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the steep slopes that lead down to the sea (photo). 
No doubt the inaccessible nature of such windswept locations has 
helped protect these palms through the ages. 

The large stands of sago palms on the island of Amami-Oshima 
made a strong impression on me. I was surprised to see the moun- 


tainside facing the sea covered in what seemed to be almost a car- 


pet of these trees. In the past, starch taken from the stem of the 
sago palm was used as food in times of famine, so these large 
stands probably developed from a smaller number of trees that 
were originally cultivated. 

The sago palm is often thought of as one of the many plants 


that were carried on the Kuroshio current and spread north 


through the islands of Japan; in fact, it has no connection with 


tropical rain forests of Southeast Asia. The Japanese sago palm is 
a sub-tropical plant and came to Japan from southeastern China, 


via the islands of Okinawa and Kagoshima. 
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Miniature Toy in a Capsule 


You often see small vending machines at convenience 
stores or amusement arcades. You put in your money 


and turn the handle, and out comes a small, palm-sized 


— 


plastic capsule. Inside is a toy, but you never know what — 
you have got until you open the capsule ... IN TIT | T 
The toys are all brightly-colored miniatures, and there is a fantastic range: — "— 
mascots shaped like popular cartoon characters, models of insects or other animals, 
everyday accessories; even things for the scientifically minded, such as a tiny micro- 
scope and a set of minerals. All are made in exquisite detail, and often with working parts. 
Some of them are only available for limited periods, making them especially prized by 
collectors. These are not just for children: many adults also fall for the lure of the 


innocuous-looking capsule and its riches inside. 


The real pleasure is the glorious moment of anticipation, when the 


still-unopened capsule lies in your hand. What new treasure, 











shortly to be added to your collection, lies within? 
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think for many people this is an interesting has become such a hot issue that some gov- ronmental leadership by doing away with this 
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TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE DECEMBER 2003—FEBRUARY 2004 


12/3 (Wed) — 12/5 (Fri) Public ¥1000 
C&C User Forum & i EXPO 2003 

NEC Market Relation Promotion Division 
Tel: 03-3798-8667 Fax: 03-3798-0743 


12/3 (Wed) — 12/5 (Fri) 
JAPAN CREATION 2004 
Japan Creation Executive Committee 
Tel: 03-3661-7321 Fax: 03-3661 -7333 


Trade/Public Y 1000 


12/10 (Wed) - 12/11 (Thu) 
Bridal Industry Fair 

Bridal Industry Newspaper 
Tel: 03-5537-8531 Fax: 03-5537-8533 


Trade/Public ¥2000 


12/11 (Thu) - 12/13 (Sat) 
ECO-PRODUCTS 2003 
Secretariat of Eco-products 2003 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


Trade/Public Free 


12/14 (sun) Public ¥1000 

World Hobby Festival Ariake 9 

SE Inc. 

Tel: 044-755-8898 Fax: 044-755-7530 


12/20 (Sat) - 12/21(Sun) Public Y600 

Yahoo! AUCTIONS Presents X'mas Flea Market 
CITIZENS RECYCLING SOCIETY 

Tel: 03-3226-6800 Fax: 03-5379-1510 


1/6 (Tue) Public Free 

New Year's Fire Review 2004 
Administration Section Administration Division 
Tokyo Fire Department 

Tel: 03-3212-2111 Fax: 03-3213-6094 


1/10 (Sat) — 1/12 (Mon) 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE OFFICE 

Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


Public ¥1000 


1/14 (Wed) — 1/16 (Fri) Trade Free 
International Fashion Fair 

Secretariat of International Fashion Fair 
Tel: 03-3263-6032 Fax: 03-3263-7537 


1/18 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market 21 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market Office 
Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


1/21 (Wed) - 1/24 (Sat) Trade ¥5000 


INTERNATIONAL JEWELLERY TOKYO 2004 


Reed Exhibitions Japan Ltd. 
Tel: 03-3349-8503 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


1/25 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 104 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
33rd INTERNEPCON JAPAN 

INW Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
21st ELECTROTEST JAPAN 

ET Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
5th IC PACKAGING TECHNOLOGY EXPO 
ICP Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
5th PRINTED WIRING BOARDS EXPO 
PWB Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
5th ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS EXPO 








ELECON Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) 
4th FIBER OPTICS EXPO 
FOE Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


Trade ¥5000 


1/29 (Thu) — 1/31 (Sat) 
Inter MADex 
Exhibition Technologies, Inc. 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


Guest Only ¥1000 


2/2 (Mon) — 2/3 (Tue) Guest Only Free 
MAINICHI JOB EXPO 2004 

MAINICHI COMMUNICATIONS Inc. 

Tel: 03-3222-7747 Fax: 03-3222-9699 


2/3 (Tue) - 2/4 (Wed) Guest Only Free 
2004 WORLD OPTICAL FAIR 

Tokyo Optical Wholesalers Association Office 
Tel: 03-3874-8656 Fax: 03-3874-8657 


2/3 (Tue) — 2/6 (Fri) Public Free 


HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR-CONDITIONING 


AND REFRIGERATING EXPO. 
HVAC&R JAPAN Secretariat 
Tel: 03-3263-4126 Fax: 03-3263-7537 


2/5 (Thu) - 2/7 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
active collection 2004 spring 

media house co., Itd. 

Tel: 03-3813-3601 Fax: 03-3818-3188 


2/6 (Fri) - 2/8 (Sun) Trade/Public Y1000 
Diving Festival 2004 -Resort & Tour- 
Secretariat of the Diving Festival 

Tel: 03-3503-7623 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


2/6 (Fri) - 2/8 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
Camping & RV Show 2004 


Camping & RV Show Bureau 
Tel: 03-3452-0732 Fax: 03-3769-3103 


2/12 (Thu) - 2/14 (Sat) Public Free 
28TH ENERGY & ENVIRONMENT 
EXHIBITION 

The Energy Conservation Center, Japan 
Tel: 03-5543-3013 Fax: 03-5543-3887 


2/12 (Thu) - 2/14 (Sat) Trade Y1000 
Baby & Kids Fair Japan 2004 
Secretariat of Baby & Kids Fair Japan 
Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


2/12 (Thu) - 2/14 (Sat) Trade Y1000 
Japan School Show 2004 

The Secretariat of Japan School Show 
Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


2/17 (Tue) - 2/20 (Fri) Trade Free 
THE 57th TOKYO INTERNATIONAL 
GIFT SHOW Spring 2004 

BUSINESS GUIDE-SHA, INC 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 


2/22 (Sun) Public ¥2000 

Wonder Festival 2004 Winter 

Wonder Festival project office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


2/26 (Thu) — 2/28 (Sat)  Trade/Public Free 
38th JAPAN GOLF FAIR 2004 

Japan Golf Fair Operational Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3437-8400 Fax: 03-3437-8401 





The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 


























Your | 


Private Island 





erenity 
in Tokyo. 
Hidden in Tokyo's bustling center is a hotel that 
* sequesters you from the crowds. Offering serenity-inducing 


service in the Japanese tradition. As well as a complete fitness 


center, indoor & outdoor pools, eight restaurants, three bars, a 





tea ceremony room, an art museum and, of course, data ports 
and fax machines in all rooms. Everything a private island 


must have ... In Tokyo. 


Korel Okura 


TOKYO 


2-10-4 Toranomon, Minato-ku, Tokyo 105-0001 
lel: (03) 3582-0111 Fax: (03) 3582-3707 Web: www.okura.com tokyo 
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